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HE table published elsewhere in this issue shows that the 
railways of the country have increased their mileage of 
automatic block signals during the past year considerably more 
than 3,000 miles, bringing the total mileage of such in the country 
up to about 17%4 thousand miles; and almost half of this is on 
single track lines. Considering the differences of opinion among 
railway managers and signal engineers as to the economy and 
suitability of automatics on single-track, this showing is re- 
markable. Some of the new automatics put up in 1910 took the 
place of non-automatic, and the net increase in mileage of all 
lines block signaled is only about 3,600 miles. One line reports 
the abandonment of all its block signaling—4 miles. This was 
manual signaling on a single-track line, and the line has been 
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made double-track. Some companies think that the block system 
is necessary on double-track, but the one here referred to is not 
one of them apparently. This incident illustrates, what was 
apparent already, that on lines which are not deemed by their 
managers to be important enough to justify the installation of 
automatic signals, the extension of the use of the block system 
promises henceforth to be rather slow. The introduction on 
thin lines of an inexpensive block system, such as the simple 
manual system with 10-mile blocks, seems likely to be brought 
about only by governmental compulsion or in cases where the 
incentive of self interest is very clear, as in the case of those 
trolley roads in the West, which had collisions killing large 
numbers of persons. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION IN 1910. 


HE new railway built during the past year in the United 
States is greater than that for the previous year. This is 
quite a satisfactory showing, as financial conditions have not 
yet sufficiently improved to induce investors to back new pro- 
jects, and uncertainty as to the prospects of future traffic has 
caused the suspension of work already started and prevented 
other plans for new work being carried out. Official returns 
from nearly all the railways in the United States, supplemented 
by our own records and figures furnished by the state railway 
commissions, show that approximately 4,122 miles of new main 
line were built in the United States during the calendar year 
1910, as compared with 3,748 miles during 1909. The 1909 
record was over 500 miles more than for the preceding year, 
which was the smallest since 1897. These figures include 63 
miles of cut-offs in Wisconsin, on the Chicago division of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, but they do not include 
new second, third or fourth track, sidings or electric lines. The 
actual increase over last year amounts to about 10 per cent. 
Many of the larger railways which are included in the list 
have only added new mileage for work started the previous 
year, and with a few exceptions no new work of importance 
has been started. Considerable progress was made during the 
year in making permanent improvements to roadbed to carry 
heavier rolling stock, straightening alinement and reducing grades. 
Many of the strongest railways have reduced construction to the 
minimum. 

On the cut-off which the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is 
building between Texico, N. Mex. and Coleman, Tex., which is 
to have a total length of 310 miles, there was completed a 
section of 160 miles between Lubbock and Coleman. This was 
the longest single stretch of new road built. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget-Sound added the largest amount of new 
mileage, having built 72 miles in Idaho, 93 miles in Washington, 
132 miles in South Dakota and 124 miles in North Dakota, a total 
of 421 miles. The Santa Fe is second with 100 miles in Cali- 
fornia and 298 miles in Texas. The Northern Pacific built 236 
miles. 

In Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific built 335 miles, and on the 
eastern end the National Transcontinental built 437 miles, a 
total of 772 miles. On the western end work is under way on 
1,163 miles of main line and branches, and on the eastern end 
on 807 miles. The Canadian Northern added 484 miles in the 
western provinces of Canada, and revision work was carried 
out on a section of 11 miles of main line. This company is 
now at work on 76 miles in Manitoba, 283 miles in Saskatchewan, 
and 221 miles in Alberta, a total of 580 miles. - The Canadian 
Northern Ontario added 75 miles of new mileage, and now has 
work under way between Toronto and Ottawa, on 258 miles; 
also on a 30-mile section between Gowganda Junction and Port 
Arthur, which are 500 miles apart. This line is being built to 
connect the eastern lines in Ontario with the western lines at 
Port Arthur, and will form part of the through route to the 
Pacific coast. The Canadian Pacific laid a total of 367 miles, 
and work is now under way on about 263 miles. 

In Mexico, the Southern Pacific added 41 miles, has work 
under way on 33 miles additional, and has located the line from 
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Tepic to Madgalena. Particulars of the work being carried out 
by that company were given in our issue of last week. The 
National Railways of Mexico added 22 miles and has work 
. under way on 64 miles additional. 

New main track mileage is reported in 38 states and territories, 
including Alaska, where 61 miles of new track were built. 
Texas, which was first in 1909, was first this year, with 756 
miles; Washington and North Dakota come next in order; each 
with over 300 miles; Idaho, Minnesota, Oregon and South: 
Dakota built between 200 and 300 miles each; California, Okla- 
homa, Montana, North Carolina and Arizona, in descending 
order, also built over 100 miles of main line in 1910. The 
largest decrease was in Nevada, where only 12 miles were built, 
as compared with 303 miles in 1909; nearly all the mileage added 
in that state last year was built by the Western Pacific, which 
is now open for traffic. No new mileage was reported in Con- 
necticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
Utah, or Vermont. In Canada, 1,844 miles were reported, as 
compared with 1,488 miles in 1909, an increase of 356 miles, 
and in Mexico only 138 miles were reported, as compared with 
281 miles the previous year, a decrease of 143 miles. The fol- 
lowing table shows our figures for mileage built in the United 
States during the last eighteen years: 


1BOD.. 22s 4,569 190b 65 55% 


93 2 4,388 
| See 1,760 lo aa 4,894 1906. ...<.o,b2s 
| ee ef 1901 ..o<'- sis geee | re es be 
[ae 1,692 1902......6,026 LU eee EF | 
| ee 1905... .ssegone 1909). 5..060d,740 
1B98 ....s0s08 ees 1904 ...... 8/882 PIU sake 4,122 


CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES BUILT IN 1910. 


A* shown elsewhere in this issue, the amount of equipment 

ordered by railways in 1910 has been smaller than it was 
in 1909 and comparatively small as compared with the amount 
ordered on the average during the last decade. On the other 
hand, the numbers of cars and locomotives built in 1910 are 
greater than the numbers built in 1909, and the average numbers 
of locomotives built compare favorably with those for previous 
vears. We have received reports from 50 car builders and 12 
locomotive builders in the United States and Canada. Our 
investigation indicates that the total number of freigit cars 
built during 1910 has been 180,945; passenger cars, 4,412; loco- 
motives, 4,755. These figures compare with the following for 
1909: freight cars, 93,570; passenger cars, 2,849; locomotives, 
2,887. 

An interesting comparison may be made between the figures 
for equipment built in the United States alone during 1910 and 
in previous years. The average number of freight cars built per 
year in the United States during the 11 years 1899-1909, in- 
clusive, was 142,140; the number built in the United States in 
1910 was 170,690. The average number of passenger cars built 
in the United States per year during the 11 year period mentioned 
was 2,392; the number of passenger cars built in the United 
States in 1910 was 4,280. The average number of locomotives 
built in the United States per year during the 17 years 1893-1909 
inclusive was 3,159; the number of locomotives built in the 
United States in 1910 was 4,529. 

The reason why the amount of equipment ordered this year 
has been less than last year, while the amount built has been 
larger, is to be found in the peculiar fluctuations of the equip- 
ment market. Last year the railways did not place their large 
orders until the latter half of the year. They continued to place 
them during the early part of this year, but since about the 
middle of the year orders have been small. The consequence 
has been that at the beginning of 1910 the builders had a large 
amount of work before them and were kept pretty busy during 
the year, while at the end of the present year they find themselves 
with much smaller orders on their books than at the beginning of 
1910. It seems safe to predict, judging by present inquiries, 
that orders will show a marked increase during the early part 
of the new year. 
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Of the freight cars built in the United States during the past 
year 166,119 were for domestic service, and 4,571 for export. 
Of the passenger cars, 4,012 were for domestic service, and 276 
for export. Of the freight cars 147,244 were steel or had steel 
underframes, and of the passenger cars 1,607 were of steel or 
had steel underframes. All of the freight cars and passenger 
cars built in Canada were for domestic service. Of the freight 
cars 2,942 were of steel or had steel underframes. The follow- 
ing table shows the cars built in the past 12 years: 


Year. Freight. Passenger. Total. 
| SRS Se 119,886 1,305 121,191 
[tS s.ehsckus ine Se 115,631 1,636 117,267 
Se ere ae 136,950 2,055 139,005 
i] ee 162,599 1,948 164,547 
Lee 153,195 2,007 155,202 
1 eS ere 60,806 2,144 62,950 
Sets chines kes cuales 165,155 2,551 168,006 
| ee ee 240,503 3,167 243,670 
Lo ee 284,188 5,457 289,645 
Ll] yee ee 76,5 1,716 78,271 
Ll pA y Se 93,570 2,849 96,419 
[OLD Vines aaceeekas 180,945 4,412 185,357 


* Includes Canadian output. 


Returns from 12 locomotive builders (9 in the United* States 
and 3 in Canada, including one small plant in the United States 
whose output is estimated) show that of the 4,529 engines built 
in the United States 4,215 were for domestic service and 314 
were for export. They include 286 compound engines. Of the 
226 engines built in Canada all were for domestic service and no 
compound engines were built. Figures for locomotives built 
during the last 18 years are given in the following table: 


Year. No. Built. Year. No. Built. Year. No. Built. 
J Sa Ske MOE sac cee esitne” CTD BO cexassnuaans 5,491 
|) SE eerie es (RON kb as vs danas Oe. BOUD 685.8040 seas 6,952 
lo ee UG Ac desanscccns GORE, GOO bso htsacenne 7,362 
1, Ee oe Sb ee BIO SOOR woxccccavens 2,342 
|) ae 5 ae Lee eens wkasaviecn De, BOP 646 £6 es wees 2,887 
| eee TO SS saneiwne ss ce RE | | ee ae 4,755 


*Includes Canadian output. 


MOTIVE POWER AND ROLLING STOCK ORDERED IN 1910. 


HE statistics of motive power and rolling stock ordered in 
1910, which we give elsewhere, are decidedly unsatisfactory. 
Tiey indicate with painful clearness that during the year that 
ends today the railways of the United States haye certainly not 
been adequately increasing the amount of their equipment, if, 
indeed, they have not actually been letting the amount of it fit 
for service decline. Whether compared with those of 1909, or 
with those for a longer period of years, the orders have been 
discouragingly small. The number of locomotives ordered in 
1909 was 3,350. This year it was 3,787. The number of passenger 
cars ordered in 1909 was 4,514. This year it has been but 3,881. 
The number of freight cars ordered in 1909 was 189,369. This 
year it has been but 141,204. 

We began keeping this record of motive power and rolling 
stock ordered since 1901. If the figures for 1910 be compared with 
those for the previous nine years for which we have records, 
this year’s showing seems even worse than when compared with 
that for 1909. The total number of locomotives ordered in the 
nine years 1901-1909, inclusive, was 34,747, or an average of 
3,860 per year. The total number of passenger cars ordered 
during the same period was 25,176, or an average of 2,797 per 
year. The total number of freight cars ordered during the same 
period was 1,689,554, or an average of 187,726 per year. 

It will be noted that the average orders for both locomotives 
and freight cars during the preceding nine years were larger 
than the orders during 1910. On the other hand, the orders for 
passenger cars in 1910, although smaller than in 1909, were larger 
than the average of previous years. 

The history of the orders for equipment during this year is 
almost exactly the reverse of that of last year. Orders were light 
during the first six months of 1909 and heavy during the last six 
months. During the first six months of 1910 they were very 
satisfactory. A heavy slump became manifest about June 1, and 
during the next five or six months they were very small. There 
has been some improvement during the last month or two. It 
does not seem hard to define the conditions that caused the 
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heavy slump in orders after June 1. It was on May 31 that 
Judge Dyer at Hannibal, Mo., issued the injunction restraining 
the western lines from advancing freight rates. After the gov- 
ernment got this injunction orders fell off almost as if they had 
been cut with a knife. The action of the government in 
starting the proceeding at Hannibal indicated to the railways that 
its attitude toward advances in rates was antagonistic and 
created a feeling of uncertainty and fear among railway man- 
agers that caused them not only to reduce the number of orders 
they were giving, but to cancel many orders they had already 
given. The subsequent federal legislation for the regulation of 
railways and the agitation over freight rates deepened this feel- 
ing of uncertainty and fear, and it was further aggravated by 
the heavy increase in operating expenses and the declines in net 
earnings that were disclosed by the monthly reports after the 
end of the fiscal year 1910. 

Last year it was noted that the orders of the large railways 
for equipment were proportionately larger than those of the 
small railways. The reverse has been true this year. In many 
instances large systems which placed heavy orders last year have 
bought almost no cars at all this year. One large system which 
bought 12,000 cars last year bought 1,000 this year; another 
which bought 9,000 last year bought 1,560 this year; another 
which bought 5,360 last year bought 600 this year; another which 
bought 5,960 cars last year bought only 325 this year, and of 
these 125 were cabooses. During the extreme period of dullness 
following the end of the fiscal year about the only things that 
kept up the spirits of the car makers at all were the substantial 
orders for refrigerator cars, which, however, came in the main 
not from the railways but from the private car lines. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the conditions that have prevailed during the last 
six months can continue without doing great harm both to the 
railways and the railway supply interests. 

The vear has not been prolific in the development of new de- 
signs for freight cars. The bulk of those intended for coal and 
ore or lumber, principally of the hopper gondola type, are of all- 
steel construction and of 50-ton capacity. The principal orders 
for box cars are still for all-wooden cars, though many are built 
with steel underframes with 40 to 50-ton capacity. Several 
roads are experimenting with box cars having steel underframes 
and steel upperframes with wood siding, and for large capacity 
cars this will doubtless prove to be a desirable type of con- 
struction. Many refrigerator cars are now built with steel under- 
frames and a considerable improvement has been made in the 
upper work on this class of car in the way of providing more 
effective and permanent insulation. The equipment of oil tank 
cars has been greatly improved, not only by the addition of a 
large number of new cars, but in the rebuilding of old cars and 
the substituting of steel underframes for the old wooden ones. 
Greater safety in freight trains and a large reduction in repairs 
will result from this wholesale overhauling of the oil tank car, 
and credit for the proper direction of this work should be given 
to the M. C. B. committee on this subject. 

Rolled steel wheels for freight cars are now used in very large 
numbers and cast steel wheels with hardened flange and tread 
are entering the field as promising competitors with the chilled 
cast iron wheel fer high capacity cars. 

A number of the smaller car manufacturing companies are ex- 
tending their products so as to include various methods of re- 
inforcing old wooden cars, especially in the building of steel 
underframes. Large numbers of steel underframes are also fur- 
nished to the railways to be used in new freight car construction. 
The cast steel truck is rapidly replacing the bar iron diamond 
truck, which has been the usual construction for so many years. 

The year is notable for the inauguration of solid trains of 
steel passenger cars, including sleepers, parlor cars, coaches and 
dining cars, passing through the tunnels to the new Pennsylvania 
station in New York City. To have overcome all the difficulties 
connected with the change from wood to metal in the construc- 
tion of sleeping cars and parlors cars, and to have built such a 
large number as have been turned out in the past year, is a 
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triumph which is scarcely appreciated by those who do not fully 
understand the immensity of the undertaking. The use of steel 
sleepers is extending to other lines, as it is now the established 
standard of the Pullman Company. While the art of building 
steel passenger cars has been developed to a point where rail- 
ways are justified in building large numbers of them, there is 
still niuch to be learned and something better still to be desired. 
The weigitt of these cars is excessive, and stronger efforts should 
be made by the railways to reduce it without sacrificing strength 
and safety. Little has been learned as to the effect of wrecks and 
of heat on steel passenger cars; that must come gradually. The 
insulation from heat, cold and noise is far from perfect, and 
this phase of the problem should have more attention. Ven- 
tilation, with the improved methods, is now carried to such a 
degree that sleeping cars often are not warm enough in winter; 
some more attention needs to be given to the proper means of 
keeping the air in cars fresh without getting them too cold. 
Some railways are hesitating about ordering steel passenger cars 
because they are not satisfied that the problem of painting them 
to prevent corrosion has ‘been sufficiently worked out. The tes- 
timony of some car painters with limited experience with steel 
equipment is that the steel cars are retaining the protecting coat- 
ings about as well as wood cars. Here, too, time and experience 
are required to show what is needed in the way of protecting 
steel passenger cars from corrosion, not only on the outside, but 
inside and underneath. It is surprising that the work has been 
done so well, but it should be recognized that it still admits 
of improvement. 

Our record showing the number and types of locomotives 
built during 1910 includes a large number of the Mallet articu- 
lated type. The various modifications of boiler and wheel ar- 
rangements for these engines, as well as their enormous weight, 
must be regarded as the prominent and most striking feature of 
locomotive development in the United States during the past 
year. As this type of locomotive has been improved along dif- 
ferent lines by the two large locomotive companies, we may 
refer to some features peculiar to each. 

The American Locomotive Company has in its Mallet practice 
confined itself to rather simple designs both as to boiler and 
wheel arrangement. While the boilers are very large, they fol- 
low the usual construction for the smaller engines, the firebox 
having a combustion chamber and the boiler shell being prin- 
cipally occupied with long tubes which extend to the smokebox. 
The tubes have reached the unusual length of 24 ft. and in the 
latest engines—those for the Chesapeake & Ohio—the combus- 
tion chamber is 6% ft. long. The successful use of tubes of the 
same length on the Delaware & Hudson Mallets has confirmed 
the builders in the use of very long tubes, which will be features 
of a large number of engines to be built. The good steaming 
qualities of both the Delaware & Hudson and the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Mallet boilers would indicate that the efficiency of the 
6 or 8 ft. of the front end of tubes 24 ft. long, when used di- 
rectly for steam making purposes, is at least equal to that of the 
same amount of tube heating surface when used as a feed water 
heater. The American Locomotive Company has not heretofore 
used feed water heaters, superheaters, or reheaters in this type 
of locomotive, but recently orders have been received to equip 
some Mallet engines with superheaters. 

As the tests of smoke tube superheaters show an economy 
about equal to the 4-cylinder compound locomotives in freight 
service, it is possible that another form of Mallet locomotive 
may be built which will have four simple cylinders, all of the same 
size, and a smoke tube superheater. This would avoid the very 
large cylinders and pistons which have been used in Mallet en- 
gines, and there would be only one size of piston, piston rod 
and cross-head to maintain; besides this, the arrangement of 
steam and exhaust pipes would be simpler. 

Until recently the American Locomotive Company has been 


_ content to place the entire weight of the engine on the drivers, 


and they prefer to do this where curvature will permit. On 
some Mallet locomotives for the South African roads and those 
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for the Chesapeake & Ohio leading and trailing pony trucks are 
used. 

In the practice of the Baldwin Locomotive Works pony trucks, 
front and back, have been generally used. The separable boiler 
used by this company has medium length boiler tubes in the 
back unit and a feed water heater in the front one, and in some 
engines there is a superheater and a reheater in the compart- 
ment between them. The separable boiler doubtless has important 
advantages, especially in the repair shop, as it is possible to sepa- 
rate the two units and place them on two pits with ample room 
for the men working on them. It must be a convenience also 
to get at the ends of the short tubes for running repairs by the 
use of the manholes, which affords admission to the middle com- 
partment. This design has also been utilized in the conversion 
of old locomotives into Mallets, as new front units or back units 
can be supplied by the builders and the remaining part fitted up 
by the railway company. 

The year’s work has not produced a locomotive whose weight 
exceeds the Santa Fe Mallet No. 1700, the total weight of which 
is 462,450 Ibs., and the weight of which on drivers is 412,350 Ibs. 
The nearest approach to this is the Virginian Railway Mallet, 
built this year by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, which weighs 
448,750 lbs., with 405,400 Ibs. on drivers. In this engine the feed 
water heater in the front section contains a large central flue in 
addition to the small tubes, and in this flue is placed a nest of 
2-in. pipes through which the steam flows in its passage from the 
high pressure to the low pressure of cylinders. This form of 
reheater has been applied to a number of Mallet engines. 

The American Locomotive Company built during 1910 94 en- 
gines of the articulated type, and these were distributed among 
14 different roads, 11 of which have never before used this class 
of engine. Up to the middle of December the Baldwin Works 
had built this year 155 articulated engines. The largest Mallet 
engines with eight wheels in each unit develop a tractive effort 
of 96,000 Ibs., while those with 10 wheels in each unit will develop 
a tractive effort of 105,000 lbs. working compound and 126,000 
working simple. To develop this enormous power a boiler pres- 
sure of 220 Ibs. is necessary, and it is possible only at slow piston 
speed. Several Mallet locomotives have been built for logging 
railways in different parts of the country, and this type appears 
especially suitable for this class of work, where the grades are 
unusually steep, the curves sharp and numerous, and where in 
many cases units of considerable power are required. 

On the Mallet engines recently built for the St. Louis & San 
Francisco by the American Locomotive Company the steam 
pipes to the high pressure cylinders are on the inside of the 
boiler. This change was made so as to avoid the obstruction of 
outside pipes, which interfere with the view of the engineer. 
One of these Frisco Mallets is equipped with an automatic stoker, 
which is giving satisfactory results, and it seems probable that 
the automatic stoker and locomotives will find its most success- 
ful application in the Mallet type of engine, where so large an 
amount of coal must be burned per hour. 

In addition to-the fuel economy obtained frem superheaters, 
a decided improvement is found in the operation of high speed 
passenger engines equipped with this device. It enables an en- 
gine to haul heavier loads at higher speeds than the same engine 
using saturated steam. This has been demonstrated by recent 
tests on the New York Central and on the Rock Island. The 
smoke tube superheater has been specified for 85 locomotives 
on order for the New York Central. The Santa Fe has over 
100 engines equipped with its own design of superheater, and 
during 1910 the Baldwin Locomotive Works equipped more 
than 300 locomotives with superheaters of various types. The 


reduction in boiler pressure with superheater engines has been 
carried to the limit for fast passenger engines, as it is found 
there is a considerable drop in pressure from boiler to steam 
chest on account of the friction of steam through the super- 
heater tubes, and this may amount to 15 or 20 lbs. 

Apart from the articulated compounds, few compound loco- 
motives have been ordered in 1910. The Baldwin Locomotive 
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Works delivered to the Santa Fe 23 Atlantic type engines with 
balanced compound cylinders. These engines are fitted with 
the Jacobs-Shupert fireboxes and reheaters. The Santa Fe now 
has in service 171 balanced compound Atlantic locomotives. The 
Grand Trunk ordered 12 compound 2-cylinder consolidations. 

The Rock Island has made an interesting test of the 4-cylinder 
simple balanced Atlantic type locomotive with a smoke tube super- 
heater in competition with a 2-cylinder simple Atlantic and a 4- 
cylinder balanced compound Atlantic, all of about the same size. 
The results show that in fast passenger service the 4-cylinder 
simple engine is more economical in fuel and better adapted to 
high speed service than the other types. The same results have 
been obtained from tests on several English railways where the 
4-cylinder simple locomotive with superheater is now the favorite 
for heavy fast passenger service. 

The Walschaerts valve gear is being used extensively, and 
other types of improved valve gear are being applied in con- 
siderable numbers. 

The regular and successful operation of electric locomotives in 
handling heavy passenger trains through the Pennsylvania tun- 
nels in New York City, which began in November of this year, 
is a notable event in electric traction, and the decision of the 
New York Central and the New Haven to extend their electric 
service indicates the successful operation of electric locomotives 
on those lines. 

While the year has seen comparatively few locomotives con- 
structed, many of them have been of unusual size and design, 
and experience with these will serve to make a considerable 
advance in our knowledge of locomotive performance. 





REVIEW OF 1910. 

INETEEN hundred and ten has been a very unusual 
year in railway history. So many cross-currents have 
been at work to affect results that it is hard to tell whether 
in future the owners and managers of the railways and 
the public will look back to it as a year of progress or as 
one of retrogression. The year was marked by much im- 
portant federal legislation for the regulation of railways, by 
numerous controversies over and arbitrations of wage mat- 
ters and by an unprecedented struggle over and investiga- 

tion of proposed advances in railway rates. 

The monthly figures of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion show that both gross and net earnings per mile during 
the fiscal year were the largest in the history of American 
railways, exceeding by substantial amounts those of 1907. 
Operating expenses per mile were somewhat larger than in 
any previous year, but the increase in them did not offset 
the increase in gross earnings. Following are the figures for 
1907, 1909 and 1910: Gross earnings, 1907, $11,383; 1909, $10,- 
381; 1910, $11,660; operating expenses, 1907, $7,687; 1909, $6,- 
865; 1910, $7,727; net earnings, 1907, $3,696; 1909, $3,516; 1910, 
$3,933. 

The end of the fiscal year, however, marked a change in 
the fortunes of the railways. In fact, the change had begun 
before the end of the fiscal year. The wage advances which 
had been made in the late spring and early summer began 
to tell on operating expenses, and at the same time the in- 
crease in gross earnings became less on most roads and was 
turned into a decrease on many. The consequence has been 
that during the latter half of the calendar year a very large 
majority of the railways have shown declines in net earnings 
as compared with 1909. Meantime, the railways have been 
holding down their expenditures for materials and supplies 
with a firm hand, particularly in the latter half of the year. 
The effect has been greatly to impair the prosperity of all 
concerns depending chiefly on railways for business and to stay 
prosperity in all lines of business. 

All classes of persons are looking forward with 
interest and some of them with considerable anxiety 
to the decisions which will be rendered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the cases involving 
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advances in freight rates. It is felt that whatever the de- 
cisions of the commission may be they will be followed by an 
improvement in conditions, but that the extent of the im- 
provement will depend largely on what the decisions are. 
Many railway managers, however, think a decision by the 
commission refusing to permit advances in rates would make 
the condition of the railways and dependent industries worse. 

When the year opened a number of measures for the reg- 
ulation of railways were pending in Congress. The session 
resulted in the enactment of several laws giving the Inter- 
state Commission much greater authority. The most im- 
portant was the Mann-Elkins act, which has been fully re- 
viewed from time to time in these columns. Its principal 
provisions make telegraph, telephone and cable companies 
subject to regulation by the commission; amend the long-and- 
short haul clause of the Interstate Commerce act by giving 
the commission wide discretion to determine when a lower 
rate may be charged for a longer haul; prohibit a railway 
which has reduced a rate to meet water competition from ad- 
vancing the rate unless there has been some change in con- 
ditions besides the elimination of the water competition; give 
the commission power when any new rate, fare or classifica- 
tion, or any regulation affecting a rate, is proposed, on com- 
plaint or on its own motion, to suspend the rate, etc., for 
120 days pending investigation of its reasonableness and then 
for six months more if the investigation has not been fin- 
ished; require railways to quote rates in writing and pen- 
alize them for misquotations; empower the commission to 
fix such through rates as seem to it desirable; give the com- 
mission full authority on its own motion to institute hear- 
ings and issue orders; create a commerce court of five judges, 
to which appeals from the commission shall lie in practically 
all cases involving rates and accounts, except criminal pro- 
ceedings; and create a special commission to investigate the 
issuance of railway securities. 

President Taft has appointed the judges of the commerce 
court, promoting Chairman Knapp, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to chief justice of the new court. Com- 
missioner Cockrell also will retire from the commission on 
January 1 and the president has appointed to succeed them 
B. H. Meyer, chairman of the Wisconsin Railway Commis- 
son, and C. C. McChord, formerly chairman of the Kentucky 
Railway Commission. The special commission on the is- 
suance of railway securities has also been appointed and is 
now holding hearings, President Hadley, of Yale University, 
being chairman. 

Congress also amended. the act for expediting cases aris- 
ing under the Sherman law and the Interstate Commerce 
act; amended the employers’ liability act; passed a law re- 
quiring common carriers to make monthly reports of acci- 
dents to the commission and giving the commission full au- 
thority to investigate accidents; and passed an act requiring 
the commission to designate the number, dimensions, loca- 
tions and manner of application of safety appliances used on 
equipment. The commission has prescribed the safety ap- 
pliance standards for new cars. These are much more com- 
plete and definite than the M. C. B. standards. It is prob- 
able that further hearings will be held regarding the subject 
of installing additional and different safety appliances on old 
cars. As to new equipment, the act goes into effect on July 
1, 1911. As to old equipment, the commission is authorized 
to extend the period within which any carrier must comply 
with the law. 

While the Mann-Elkins act to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce law was pending the railways announced advances in 
freight rates which had been under consideration for about 
two years. At the instance of Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham, Judge Dyer, of the federal court, issued at Hannibal, 
Mo., on May 31, an injunction to restrain the western lines 
from making the advances which they proposed and which 
were to have gone into effect on June 1. The government 
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charged that the railways had formed a combination in re- 
straint of trade in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Soon afterward a conference between President Taft and a 
committee of railway presidents at Washington resulted in 
an understanding that the president would use his influence 
with Congress to get the provision of the Mann-Elkins bill 
giving the commission power to suspend advances in freight 
rates passed and put into effect as soon as practicable and 
that the railways would withdraw the proposed advances and 
submit them to the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
accordance with this agreement the advances in rates were 
postponed, not only by the western lines but by the railways 
all over the country. 

The provision giving the commission power to restrain 
advances in rates was speedily passed and put into effect. 
The advances in rates were again announced and hearings 
regarding their reasonableness were begun. The testimony 
regarding them is all in. It is very voluminous and a large 
amount of matter got into the record which has no direct 
bearing on the questions involved, but the evidence contains 
a vast amount of very important data regarding the railway 
situation. The hearings were given wide publicity through 
the press, and as a result the public now probably has a bet- 
ter understanding of the railway situation than it ever had 
before. One of the most important advances made by the 
western roads was one of 10 cents a ton on coal from points 
in Indiana and Illinois to points in these states, particularly 
to Chicago. The Illinois Railway Commission investigated 
these advances, found that the roads were not making a rea- 
sonable profit from the coal business, and, while it refused 
to allow the 10-cent advance, permitted a 7-cent advance. 

The opposition to thé increase in rates and more pene- 
trating government regulation of railway management has 
impaired railway credit, and this, taken in conjunction with 
the world-wide demand among investors for a high interest 
rate, has made the year a poor one for railway financing. 
In the early part of the year, however, large amounts of se- 
curities were sold abroad. Dividend changes were few and 
comparatively unimportant. There were no important roads 
placed in receivers’ hands and the sales under foreclosure 
were the aftermath of previous years’ financial troubles. 

When the year opened the railways in the Northwest were 
suffering from a strike declared by their employees belong- 
ing to the Switchmen’s Union of America, and which the 
railways soon after won decisively. There was also a strike 
of conductors, trainmen and yardmen on the Grand Trunk 
and the Central Vermont, which began on July 18 and was 
called off on August 2. On the former date President Hays 
made a proposition to the employees, which they rejected. 
The proposition which they finally accepted was substan- 
tially that made at the beginning of the strike by Mr. Hays, 
although they were given some concessions not originally 
contemplated. 

In general, however, the year was free from railway labor 
disturbances. There were various strike votes, but they were 
usually followed by some form of mediation or arbitration, 
which resulted in peaceable settlement. Among the arbitra- 
tions were those between the Illinois Central and its teleg- 
raphers; between the Chicago lines and their switchmen be- 
longing to the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and also 
with their switchmen belonging to the Switchmen’s Union; 
between the western roads and the Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Enginemen; between the Baltimore & Ohio and its train- 
men; between the New York Central and its conductors and 
brakemen; etc. All the arbitrations resulted in the employees 
being given less than they asked for and more than the rail- 
ways thought they were entitled to. 

The trainmen on the eastern lines started out with the de- 
termination of getting their wages standardized instead of 
having them on different bases on the different roads. They 
were in a very large measure successful. They first de- 
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manded advances on the Baltimore & Ohio, which had a 
combination of wages almost as high as those on the Penn- 
sylvania, higher than on most eastern roads, and a strong 
labor organization. The mediation by Chairman Knapp, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Labor Commis- 
sioner Neill resulted in advances on the Paltimore & Ohio, 
and subsequently the Baltimore & Ohio scale, with slight 
differences on different roads owing to differences in condi- 
tions, was adopted on most of the eastern lines. As the year 
closes, the railways have just got another of their wage troubles 
settled. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers sought 
very large advances on 61 western railways. The managers 
offered them advances varying from 7% to 14% per cent., 
averaging about 9% per cent. Their proposition was re- 
jected and a strike vote was taken. The managers then 
asked for mediation under the Erdman act, which resulted in a 
settlement under which the roads gave aggregate advances of 
10.1 per cent. 

The net results are that railway labor in most parts of the 
country is now receiving higher wages than ever before. 
There have been as yet; however, no indications that it will 
give more or better work in return. 

The courts during the year have rendered a number of de- 
cisions which tend to strengthen the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Perhaps the most important were 
those in the case of the commission against the Illinois Cen- 
tral, involving the question of distribution of cars, and in the 
Missouri river rate cases. The court in the former case up- 
held the order of the commission in language which led 
many to think that it would not interfere with any orders 
issued by the commission in performance of its administra- 
tive duties, unless their effect would be practically to confis- 
cate the property of the railway or railways affected. In 
the Missouri river rate cases the commission had ordered 
the proportions between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
of the through class rates from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Missouri river reduced on the ground that the through rate 
should be less than the sum of the local rates from the sea- 
board to the Mississippi river plus the locals from the 
Mississippi river to the Missouri river. It had made a sim- 
ilar order regarding rates from the seaboard to Denver. The 
railways attacked these orders on the ground that the com- 
mission had exceeded its power. The Supreme Court held 
against the roads, without, however, clearly defining the 
commission’s powers or holding that the rates fixed by it 
were reasonable in themselves. It is an interesting fact that 
the decision in the car distribution case was written by 
Justice White, who has just been appointed Chief Justice, 
while Justice White dissented from the majority opinion in 
the Missouri river rate case. While the effect of these de- 
cisions is to indicate that the commission has more power 
than the counsel of the railways thought it had, it cannot be 
said that they have made any clearer just what the extent of 
its power over rates and service is. 

The commission has rendered a number of important de- 
cisions during the year. The most important were those in 
the so-called Pacific coast cases, in which extensive reduc- 
tions to points between the Missouri river and the Pacific 
coast were ordered. While the commission held that the 
rates to such points as Spokane, Wash., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Phoenix, Ariz., are unreasonable and indicated 
that, generally speaking, they ought to be reduced about 20 
per cent., it did not require that the reductions be made at 
once, but directed the roads to make a check showing what 
their earnings are under the rates now in effect and what 
they would be if the commission’s rulings were complied 
with. The roads have been making this check. There is no 
doubt that the result will be extensive reductions in rates in 
the West. It now seems not improbable, however, that an- 


other result will be advances in many of the rates to the Pa- 
cific coast. 
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In April the commission held that the rates of the Pull- 
man Company were unreasonable and that the company 
should make some reductions in the rates for lower berths 
and should establish a differential between the rates for up- 
per and lower berths. Chairman Knapp and Commissioner 
Harlan dissented. The order of the commission applied only 
to rates between Chicago and St. Paul and between points in 
the Northwest. The Pullman Company got a hearing, and 
announced when the commission convened in Chicago to 
hold it that the company had decided to make quite substan- 
tial reductions in rates for lower berths throughout the coun- 
try and to establish a differential between upper and lower 
berths which would make the upper berths about 20 per cent. 
cheaper than the lowers. The commission has announced 
that it has tentatively accepted the reductions proposed by 
the Pullman Company. The net reduction will be, it is esti- 
mated by the commission, about $1,500,000 annually. 

The signal engineers of the railways have made marked 
progress during the past year, not so much in new inventions as 
in more complete and intelligent utilization of improved features 
already known and pretty well tried. Improvements have been 
made in electric interlocking machines. The use of track circuit 
locking, both route locking and approach locking, has been used 
extensively. The use of signals worked by electric motors, at 
plants where the switches are worked mechanically, by hand 
power, is now general and is common for home signals as well 
as for distant signals. The use of alternating currents for track 
circuits wherever there is any danger from stray currents is now 
considered a necessity. The top-post signal mechanism has found 
increasing favor. 

The introduction of automatic block signals on single-track 
lines has increased, and this increase seems likely to continue. 
Theoretical disadvantages connected with the use of automatic 
signals on single track appear to be outweighed by thelincrease 
in the capacity of the railway that is made possible, and by other 
advantages. Moreover, the manufacturers and the maintainers 
have both so improved their work that those failures of signals 
which delay trains and cause other annoyances are less frequent 
than in former years. This greatly helps the progress of auto- 
matic signaling on single-track. 

The influence of the signal engineer in the operating depart- 
ment seems to be increasing. In former years his work has in 
many cases seemed to fail of adequate appreciation, but this con- 
dition happily is passing away. 

The electric interurban railways are beginning to pay attention 
to block signals, and one of them, the Illinois Traction System, 
has announced its intention of having its whole line signaled. 
Disastrous collisions in Indiana, Illinois and elsewhere have im- 
pressed this plain lessen, which has been for so many years 


neglected. One electric road in the state of Washington has in- 


troduced not only automatic block signals but automatic train 
stops, as recently noticed in these columns. 

Over 4,000 miles of-new road were built during the vear, which 
is fully up to expectations. The greater part of this mileage 
was on new lines or extensions on which work had been begun 
in the previous year; projects decided on during 1910, either new 
roads or extensions of old ones, have been limited to only the 
most pressing needs. 

A number of changes in the personnel of railway presi- 
dents took place during the year. Daniel Willard became 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, succeeding Oscar G. Mur- 
ray; Darius Miller became president of the Burlington, suc- 
ceeding George B. Harris; Edwin T. Lamb was elected pres- 
ident of the Norfolk Southern; Fairfax Harrison was elected 
president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, succeed- 
ing Ira G. Rawn, deceased; John F. Stevens succeeded 
George B. French as president of the Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle; W. A. Gardner was elected president of the Chicago 
& North-Western, succeeding Marvin Hughitt, who was 
made chairman of the board; G. G. Lacy was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Joseph & Grand Island; Lucius Tuttle retired 
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from the presidency of the Boston & Maine and was suc- 
ceeded by Charles S. Mellen, also president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford; J. T. Harahan will soon re- 
tire from the presidency of the Illinois Central and will be 
succeeded by Charles H. Markham; William T. Noonan was 
elected president of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; H. 
G. Hetzler was elected president of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana; and F. B. Sheldon was elected president of the 
Kanawha & Michigan, succeeding Nicholas Monsarrat, de- 
ceased. 

The railway year was marred by two bad scandals. One 
was the alleged defrauding of the Chicago & Western In- 
diana out of about $850,000 by its former president and real 
estate agent, and a Chicago real estate dealer. The other 
was the defrauding of the Illinois Central out of amounts 
estimated at from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 by a conspiracy be- 
tween certain si its operating officers and certain car-repair 
concerns. Disgraceful as these things are, they suggest, not, 
as many people think, that wholesale dishonesty is charac- 
teristic of railway management, but rather that dishonesty in 
the railway business is very uncommon. The number of 
cases where railways have been robbed of considerable 
amounts by trusted officers and employees has been very 
small when one considers the magnitude of the railway bus- 
iness in this country and the enormous sums of money that 
annually pass through the treasuries of the railway com- 
panies. 

While the record of the year 1910 cannot be said to be any- 
where near entirely satisfactory, it is believed that railway 
men have reason to enter on the year 1911 rather hopefully. 
In the first place, railway management, after having gone 
through the crucible of public agitation for some five years, 
is now on a higher plane and better entitled to public confi- 
dence dnd co-operation than ever before. As has already 
been said, one of the results of the hearings before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has been to educate the pub- 
lic and press regarding railway matters as they never before 
have been educated. Everyone who talks much with those 
outside the railway business or reads the newspapers and 
the magazines much must have noted evidences of declining 
popular hostility and of increasing popular understanding of 
railway needs and friendliness toward railway enterprise. 
The railways are a long way yet from occupying the place in 
public esteem that they desire and merit. But in view of 
what already has been accomplished, both in putting the man- 
agement on a higher plane and in creating a more favorable 
public sentiment, there seems good ground to expect that the 
long struggle to establish proper relations between the roads 
and the public will ultimately be fairly successful. 


RECEIVERSHIPS AND FORECLOSURE SALES. 

HERE were seven roads placed in the hands of receivers in 
1910, the most important one being the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna. This property had been financed largely by Fisk & Robin- 
son of New York, and when Fisk & Robinson placed their affairs 
in the hands of a receiver it became necessary to place the Buffalo 
& Susquehanna also in a receiver’s hands. H. I. Miller was 
appointed receiver. The other small roads that Fisk & Robin- 
son had been interested in were in such shape as to make re- 
ceiverships unnecessary. It will be noted by examination of the 
accompanying tables that even a smaller mileage of roads were 
put in receivers’ hands in 1910 than in 1909, although there 

was two more roads this year than the year before. 

The Delaware & Eastern was put in the hands of a receiver 
following the failure of the bankers who had been financing the 
road; the road having failed to earn its operating expenses for 
some time previous. 

The Bartlett-Florence, an 11-mile road, running from Bartlett, 
Tex., to Jarrell, was put in the hands of S. W. Brown as re- 
ceiver in August. 
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C. C. Murphy was appointed receiver of the New Mexico 
Central in January. 

F. W. Matthews was appointed receiver of the 10-mile San 
Antonio & Rio Grande. 

As noted in the article on Changes in Railway Ownership 
and Control, the Savannah Valley Railroad was sold to the 
Brinson Railway, but apparently not under foreclosure of any 
mortgage. 

William Bird was appointed on December 27, temporary re- 
ceiver of the Albia & Centerville, a 24-mile road, running from 
Albia, Iowa, to Centerville. 

In the following table, which shows receiverships established 
in 1910, no mention is made of the Hocking Valley. At the 
time of the sale of control of the Hocking Valley to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, minority stockholders, in an effort to prevent the 
exercise of this control by the Chesapeake & Ohio, applied to 
the state courts of Ohio for a receiver, and the application 
was granted; but an injunction was issued immediately by the 
federal court preventing the receiver from taking possession 
of the property, and the state courts’ action was later overruled. 


RECEIVERSHIPS ESTABLISHED IN 1910. 


Funded 

Railway. Mileage. debt. Stock. 
Bartlett-Florence .............. 11 $78,000 $25,000 
*Buffalo & Susquehanna Railway 361 17,568,000 14,000,000 
Delaware & Eastern ........... 46 1,234,500 720,000 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & So.. 167 5,702,000 6,700,000 
New Mexico Central........... 116 2,500,000 2,500,000 
San Antonio & Rio Grande..... 10 ectewaiees cis Sarees 
Albia & Centerville............ 24 400,000 





735 $27,082,500 $24,345,000 





*The Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad, a subsidiary of the Railway, was 
placed in the hands of the same receiver as the Railway. Mileage, funded 
debt., etc., is combined mileage, fuinded debt, etc., of the two companies. 


The number, mileage and capitalization of the railwavs that 
have failed since 1875 are as follows: 


SUMMARY OF RECEIVERSHIPS FOR 35 YEARS. 








No. of Bonds 

Year. : roads. Miles. and stocks. 
DO feiale: a dielereh cataeans 42 6,662 $467,000,000 
pe ee ee ere 38 3,637 220,294,000 
DOO aaah: 5-8 Rie er eaals 27 2,320 92,385,000 
BRM wtotien tea waeeks 12 1,102 39,367,000 
DN oes ehmewaneens 13 885 140,265,000 
WRG s Cnisid kv oniemaais 5 110 3,742,000 
ROG eens wavs ss cas 12 912 39,074,000 
i. a ea eee il 1,990 108,470,000 
|| ps 37 11,038 714,755,000 
TOU Cs oir seed oemes 44 8,836 385,460,000 
Wi ais sw 6.604 a elwrales 13 1,799 70,346,000 
(> oS ea ee ee 9 1,046 90,318,000 
MS sc wrerp Ce tise 22 3,270 186,814,000 
RN a 6564. oi ae arte 22 3,803 99,664,000 
LS arene eee ar ree 26 2,963 105,007,000 
ME Gia. 3 are ibs Asnes Ro es 26 2,159 84,479,000 
WOME Sic clo wide hoewwes 36 10,508 357,692,000 
Be eine rales ace avail dsc 74+ 29,340 1,781,046,000 
TOO eecét cept ease 38 7,025 395,791,000 
PO ig eared a pies ececerens 31 4,089 369,075,000 
Robo aces idle 4586s 34 5,441 275,597,000 
Se acre odacd ha oes 18 4,537 92,909,000 
ican dese tin 18 2,069 138,701,000 
Pais sie bie 00a acarmets 10 1,019 52,285,000 
BO a ces bcwduceas 16 1,165 78,234,000 
DD areieva ora a arin a wlan erat«ie 4 73 1,627,000 
WO ose Sh waked wise CKes 5 278 5,835,000 © 
BO racte keane e-4 Sore ea 9 229 18,823,000 
Na sits sore. arere exec 8 744 36,069,000 
MOM Sica ciakcaree Wa wets 10 3,593 176,321,000 
Rs 8a. Roe ela 6 204 55,042,000 
era ds anu aaraieleveis 7 317 . 13,585,000 
BU ro peenatoedans 24 8,009 596,359,000 
Si oo + Hawa Owesewet 5 859 78,095,000 
DOM Sc waaserwaceaads 7 735 51,427,500 

Total, 35 years... 719 129,233 $7 421,953,500 


Although there were 18 roads sold under foreclosure in 1910 
as compared with 12 in 1909, the mileage in 1910 was less than 
half the mileage sold in 1909; in other words, most of the more 
important roads forced into receiverships in the financial de- 
pression of 1908 had gotten their affairs straightened out and 
passed through reorganization before the beginning of 1910. 
The small roads had taken longer to straighten out their affairs. 
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The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
the Ann Arbor and the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton are still in 
the hands of receivers, and there was not sufficient progress 
made in 1910 toward reorganization or foreclosure sale for any 
definite plans to be made public. The 18 roads that were sold 
under foreclosure in 1910 had a total mileage of 1,100, with 
$42,639,059 funded debt outstanding and $51,021,050 stock out- 
standing. Taking the roads up roughly in order of their import- 
ance, the Chicago Terminal Transfer was sold in January to 
representatives of the Baltimore & Ohio. The finances of the 
company were reorganized and a new company—the Baltimore & 
Ohio Chicago Terminal—was formed, this company issuing 
its securities in exchange for Chicago Terminal Transfer se- 
curities; the B. & O., of course, retaining control. 

The Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville was bought in by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway of Indiana for $5,200,000; the 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana being a subsidiary of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. The total bonded debt of the C. C. & L. was paid 
off from the purchase price received from the C. & O., and a 
new $50,000,000 mortgage was authorized, of which $8,200,000 
bonds are to be issued at present. 

The two Walsh roads—the Southern Indiana and the Chicago 
Southern—were sold to a new company—the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Bedford—which issued $6,500,000 income 4 per. cent. 
bonds; $5,500,000 stock; left undisturbed $7,537,000 first mort- 
- gage 4 per cent. bonds of the Southern Indiana, and authorized 
$20,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds. 

The Wisconsin & Michigan was sold in February for taxes, 
the selling price being $67,990, which, it is understood, just about 
covered taxes and interest. 

The Altoona & Beech Creek was sold for $15,100 to A. H. 
Davis. 

The Berkeley Springs & Potomac, which is a six-mile line, 
operated by the Baltimore & Ohio, was sold under foreclosure 
‘to the B. & O., the sale being a formality to perfect the title. 

The Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chicago was ordered sold De- 
cember 5. 

The Manistique Railway was sold to the vice-president and 
general manager of the Duluth & North Minnesota. 

The Mt. Airy & Eastern was sold for $20,000. 

The Rio Grande Railroad was sold to a representative of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco. 

The Savannah, Augusta & Northern was sold to W. J. Oliver, 
who held a contractor’s lien on the property. 

The Sebasticook & Moosehead was sold in June. The Guar- 
dian Savings & Trust Co. of Cleveland had 90 per cent. of the 
outstanding bonds deposited with it, but these securities were 
withdrawn. 

The Sparks Western was sold to the Georgia & Florida for 
$100,000. 

The following table shows the foreclosure sales in 1910, no 
account being taken of sales other than foreclosure or of sales 
of electric roads. The Pittsburgh, Summerville & Clarion is 
now shown in the table, because, apparently, although sold to 
G. W. Mageath and associates, the sale was not a foreclosure sale. 

ForEcLOSuRE SALES IN 1910 oF Stream Roaps. 





Funded 
Railway Mileage debt. Stock. 

Altoona & Beech Creek........ 1 sees $99,600 
Berkeley Springs & Potomac... 6 seeawe oe 30,000 
Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville 285 $6,170,000 4,206,000 
Chicago Southern ............ 114 3,790,000 1,500,000 
Chicago Terminal Transfer..... 101 16,239,000 30,000,000 
Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chicago.. 53 1,000,000 1,125,000 
Manistique Railway ........... 73 115,000 150,000 
Mt. Aisy & Hastern......2...-. 19 30,059 24,250 
Quakertown & Eastern ........ . saben ee ioeeeee 
Passel Ge TDMTOMNO: os scceciscus 65 725,000 1,000,000 
Pittsb., Summerville & Ciarion.. 21 500,000 500,000 
Rio Grande Railroad.......... 25 44,000 255,200 
Savannah, Augusta & Northern. 25 380,000 jeans 
Sebasticook & Moosehead...... 16 100,000 180,000 
Southern Indiana ........c.0- 233 +=10,749,000 11,000,000 
ee ee a ea 15 ciceuee semenles 
Wisconsin & Michigan......... 135 2,401,000 951,000 

1,100 $42,639,059 $51,021,050 
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Following is the record taken from our files of foreclosure 


sales since 1875: 
SuMMaARY OF Foreclosure SALES IN 35 YEARS. 





No. of Bonds 

Year. roads Miles. and stocks. 
(Brite <sxSaeuweetace 30 3,840 $217,848,000 
Sey Sib kde Seen be 54 3,875 198,984,000 
s+ sunoubaee sears 48 3,906 311,631,000 
Pease bbceveen nabs 65 4,909 243,288,000 
ERA ae 31 3,775 263,882,000 
LOGI Gs caesece eh ewees 29 2,617 137,923,000 
IRR ch anckosternnies. 16 867 65,426,000 
J Reena: Skee arreenee 18 1,354 47,100,000 
| ee eee 15 710 23,504,000 
SER Dsxshounscasenens 22 3,156 278,394,000 
ROD Kuch cae esiccae ees 45 7,687 374,109,000 
SG ksi sham aeiekess 31 5,478 328,181,000 
BERG nn thes caeeces 19 1,596 64,555,000 
ND es wr 25 2,930 137,815,000 
ISDS ccaxcseihekhone 29 3,825 182,495,000 
EEORG. coe tec suee ees 21 3,223 169,069,000 
[eenwss subse nsnee en 28 1,922 95,898,000 
URS e Sewicncnteaksws 25 = 1,613 79,924,000 
1) Sa a ae ee 42 5,643 318,999,000 
PED ssh heee seh eiccen 52 12,831 761,791,000 
IGNOLs cceuesesecsess 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
SENT Scnkestavenesseas 42 6,675 517,680,000 
BROR: ctets ciebeenks 47 6,054 252,910,000 
RPO a cdcsvadeewswae 32 4,294 267,534,000 
IEDs cyiphasee seers 24 3,477 190,374,000 
SR Rpt re 17 1,139 85,808,000 
Rs easesnccaesaens 20 693 39,788,000 
|) ee ae 13 555 15,885,000 
MDE. ccktacensas 13 524 28,266,000 
IDNR sss caseceecnenes 6 679 20,307,000 
SOs. chsenssenenens 8 262 10,400,000 
IO) 5 sos beGuasaves's 6 114 13,777,000 
SOG ss cebeesxnnaue 3 138 2,547,000 
LODE. cunkaes oe5eessy 12 2,629 250,033,000 
DPiRicd demeeons anew 17 1,100 93,660,109 

Total, 35 years... 963 117,820 $7,240,162,109 





AGREEMENT BETWEEN WESTERN RAILWAYS AND LOCO- 
MOTIVE ENGINEERS. 
S noted in our news columns the controversy between the 
western railways and their locomotive engineers regarding 
wages and conditions of employment was settled by an agree- 
ment reached on December 24. The settlement finally reached 
differs so very little from the proposition made by the railway 
managers on November 7 that it is clear it might easily have 
been effected without the resort to a strike vote for the purpose 
of intimidating the railway managements. It seemed inevitable 
that the settlement, whether effected by strike, mediation or 
arbitration, ultimately would be substantially on the basis pro- 
posed by the railway mariagers, for the offer made was the 
greatest in both percentage and money ever tendered to a labor 
organization in the history of western railways; and also because 
the managers clearly indicated that if the employees would with- 
draw their demands for certain rules they would give them addi- 
tional advances in wages which would have made their proposi- 
tion only one-tenth of 1 per cent. less than the advance finally 
agreed on. The prolonging of the controversy was entirely due 
to manifestations of self-seeking ambition by certain of the labor 
leaders, which, it is believed, have not tended to strengthen 
them with their organization. 

One of the three principal points in controversy was the 
demand of the men for double pay for running Mallet locomo- 
tives. This type of engine is now in use on eight of the sixty- 
one railways concerned. It was claimed by the managers that 
the care and skill required in handling Mallets is no greater 
than in handling locomotives of smaller size, because theif 
reverse-levers, sand-levers, bell-ringers, etc., are operated by air 
power, and so simply that they could be manipulated by a chi!d. 
They have other labor-saving devices, such as driving-box 
lubricator, water pressure to cool hot bearings, Walschaerts out- 
side valve gear, and some minor improvements. There is some 
additional responsibility connected with the operation of one of 
these large engines, and the railways invariably have taken t's 
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into consideration and made substantial differentials in the rates 
of pay on them. To go further than this, as the engine men 
demanded, and pay almost twice as high wages on Mallets as on 
other freight engines, would tend to make futile the efforts of 
the railroads to reduce the cost of transportation. 


It is constantiy necessary in the present state of the rate con- 
troversy for even the most honest and well-intentioned of railway 
men to keep in mind the effects of his actions on public feeling 
and to avoid doing anything that will in the slightest seem like 
wilful extravagance. Therefore, in conceding the engine men a 
differential amounting to an increase of approximately 18 per cent. 
for Mallet type locomotives the managers seem to have gone as 
far in the interest of harmony as circumstances justify; farther, 
indeed. 

A second important point in controversy was the regulation 
of pay for preparatory time, this being the period intcvvening 
between the time the men are required to report for duty and 
that set for the departure of their trains, usualiy 30 minutes. 
During this period the engine man is required to look over and 
oil the locomotive and satisfy himself that it is in proper condi- 
tion to make the trip. The brotherhood demanded compensation 
for this time. 

While recognizing fully the equity of paying them for all 
time worked, the managers insisted this 30 minutes has always 
been included in what consitutes a day’s work. One hundred 
miles or less, ten hours or less, entitle engineers to a day’s pay 
for any trip or run consisting of 100 miles or less, completed 
within ten hours’ time; if over 100 miles are run, or more than 
ten hours used, the additional mileage or hours are paid for at 
the same rate. If a trip of less than 100 miles consumes more 
than ten hours, overtime is paid for all time used to complete the 
trip in excess of ten hours. This basis of computing a day’s 
work and overtime has been maintained for many years, and 
there is no disposition on the part of the western managers to 
change it. They insist that for a trip of 100 miles or less—for 
which the engineer reports for duty, for example, at 7 a. m. for 
a train which is to start at 7.30 a. m., and which reaches its 
destination and relieved him from duty at 5.00 p. m., he having 
been on duty but ten hours all told, including the 30 minutes for 
which preparatory time is now claimed,—no compensation over 
a day’s pay should be allowed. If, however, the trip consumed 
10 hours and 30 minutes, the managers were willing to pay for 
preparatory time. To allow for preparatory time when the 
maximum hours in a day’s work were not put in, seemed unrea- 
sonable. 

In other trades a day’s work is so many hours, after 
which overtime at the rate of time, time and a half or double 
tine, according to the urgency and nature of the work, is al- 
lowed; rarely, if ever, is overtime allowed until the total hours 
constituting a day’s work have been put in. The locomotive 
runner may and frequently does complete his trip within from 
three to seven hours, when he is the gainer of severa! hours’ 
time which can be devoted to his own use for either rest or 
recreation. 


A third point in controversy arose through demands of the 
men that their organization be given seniority rights on motor 
cars; and on this the managers granted the demand of the men, 
for the sake of peace. This was a matter properly to be handled 
by the individual roads, as motor cars are in use on but five or 
six of the railways represented, and about half of them are on 
a single system. Locomotive enginemen ordinarily get experi- 
ence first as roundhousemen or mechanics; second, as locomo- 
tive firemen; third, as runners of switching engines; fourth, on 
ireight trains, and, lastly, on passenger trains. On reaching the 
last stage an engineman is, or should be, as competent to handle 
« locomotive in passenger service, as experience in all branches 
and under all conditions of the service will make him; but he 
will not necessarily be qualified for service on a gasoline motor 
car, 


The gasoline motor car is propelled by an internal com- 
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bustion engine quite different in construction and principle from 
a steam locomotive. To qualify for service as a motorman one 
must equip himself with a knowledge of a power differing 
entirely from steam; and after getting a superficial knowledge 
of a gasoline motor a locomotive engineer must have weeks, 
possibly months, service, to give him enough practical experience 
and understanding of its possibilities and limitations to be 
entrusted with its operation in regular service. During this 
time many failures and breakdowns must be expected, with con- 
sequent interruptions to business, inconvenience to the public, 
and loss and censure to the railway companies. A man specially 
trained as a motorman has naturally the same interest in his 
own Success as one trained as a locomotive runner, and in addi- 
tion a more vital interest in his occupation, as, unlike the brother- 
hood engineer, he cannot fall back on the locomotive, after a 
short service on the motor car, at the very time when his knowl- 
edge of motor cars is just beginning to be of value to the 
company, and simply because the work does not appeal to him 
and the novelty of running a new machine has worn off. 


It cannot be argued, of course, that a locomotive engine runner 
who fully qualifies himself for the service cannot advantageously 
be used as a motorman. The real trouble arises out of his right 
under the agreement to relinquish at will a service in which he 
has had experience to a brother locomotive engineman who, 
though he may have done what he could to qualify for the 
service, still lacks the practical experience which is essential in 
any occupation before efficiency is possible. Past results show 
more reliable and economical operation and fewer casualties and 
breakdowns with the specially trained and experienced motormen 
than with the locomotive engineer. 


Seniority rights of conductors, brakemen, switchmen. engi- 
neers and firemen have net in the past been interchangeable, 
although after a year or more of experience each may have a 
fair knowledge of the work of the other, and in an emergency 
might act temporarily for each other, as in the case of a con- 
ductor relieving an engineman, or a brakeman relieving a fireman. 
The duties of conductors and brakemen are not materially dif- 
ferent in motor car and in steam service, and no question need 
be raised between the railways and organizations of these 
employees regarding motor car operation. The situation regard- 
ing locomotive enginemen is, for the reasons stated, altogether 
different, and it may yet appear that the managers have gone too 
far in granting this concession simply for the purpose of ending 
a controversy, which, as we have pointed out, had no merit as 
applied to this service. ; 


NEW BOOKS. 


Railway Management at Stations. By E. B. Ivatts. London: McCorquo- 
dale & Company; New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. Cloth, 605 
pages, 5% in. x 8% in.; price, $2.50. 


This well known work, a complete treatise on the duties of the 
station agent, both passenger and freight, now appears in 
its fifth edition. The first edition was noticed in our 
issue of June 26, 1885. The book has been adopted as one of 
the text books in the examination of clerks on some of the Eng- 
lish railways. It is written wholly from the British standpoint, 
but it deals fully with general principles and takes up the most 
minute details, so that it contains much of interest to American 
readers. Indeed, Mr. Ivatts, though his career as a railway 
officer was spent mostly in England, Ireland and India, was for 
a short time on the old Buffalo & Lake Huron, now a part of 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, so that he is familiar with 
American methods. 

The thoroughness with which Mr. Ivatts does his work is in- 
dicated by the fact that the index to the book, in small type, 
fills 30 pages. There is a glossary. filling 25 pages. Indeed, 
about the only fault of the book is its extreme devotion to de- 
tail. It would be necessary to introduce severe tests to compel 
a young beginner to assimilate it—but such a course would pay. 
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RAILWAY OFFICERS ON THE 1911 OUTLOOK. 


The following are answers to our usual circular letter of 
inquiry. We classify them geographically, but have agreed in 
each case to protect the identity of the writer: 


QUESTION 1.—DO COMPLAINTS ABOUT RATES COME 
TO YOU BASED ON THE COST TO THE ULTIMATE CON- 
SUMER, OR TO WHAT EXTENT ARE THEY DUE TO 
RIVALRIES BETWEEN DIFFERENT TRADE CENTERS? 


Answers from Roads in Central West, and Trunk Lines. 


Road A.—Substantially all the complaints that come to us with 
reference to rates have no relation whatever to the cost to the 
ultimate consumer. They bear almost wholly on the question of 
a fair and proper adjustment of rates as between different trade 
or industrial centers. —President. 


Road B.—I do not recall hearing any complaints about rates 
based on the cost to the ultimate consumer. Such complaints as 
are made are due to rivalries between different trade centres, and 
rivalries between middlemen or other sellers of goods. 

—Chairman. 


Road C.—We have only a small local road, and hear no com- 
plaints about our road. —President. 


Road D.—Very few complaints; public seems to be willing to 
concede advance. —President. 


Road E.—I have not yet heard any complaint from the ultimate 
consumer with respect to freight rates. —President. 


Road F.—I think as a general thing the objections to increases 
in rates are due to rivalry between the different trade centers, 
and if the adjustment could be kept as it is there would be very 
little objection. —President. 


Road G.—There are practically no complaints about rates based 
on the cost to the ultimate consumer. They are usually due to 
rivalries between different trade centers or to the competition 
our patrons meet at the important centers of distribution. 

—Vice-President. 


Road H.—Complaints about rates are due almost wholly to 
competition between trade centers and rivalry among politicians. 
—President. 


Road I,—I think the basis for most of the complaints about 
freight and passenger rates is a desire of one locality to get some 
advantage over another, rather than any desire to reduce the 
cost of transportation, and thereby the cost of various articles 
transported to the ultimate consumer. 

—General Superintendent. 


Road J.—Complaints are numerous and probably not abnor- 
mal, considering the great volume of traffic handled. None of 
them are from the consumer, but from the manufacturer, jobber 
or middleman, and are nearly all in regard to relative rates be- 
tween the different producing and jobbing centers. Fully 50 per 
cent. of the shippers feel that the railways—especially east of the 
Mississippi river—should have better rates, and have so ex- 
pressed themselves; but a limited number of people—who might 
be classed as insurgents—seem to control and direct big com- 
mercial organizations, and seem to think it their duty to oppose 
every advance. This was illustrated in the recent advance in 
the rates on coal from Illinois points to Chicago, which was 
strenuously opposed by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
even after their own accountants learned from the books of the 
railways that the rates were not remunerative. This is simply 
human nature, for I never yet saw a buyer who would volun- 
tarily see the price that he paid for a commodity advanced; and 
the purchaser of transportation is no exception to the general 
rule. Most of them will tell you that they think railways are 
entitled to an advance in rates, but they will then sit down to 
prove to you that their own particular commodity—whether high 
or low class—should not .be advanced. —President. 


East—Answers to Question 1. 


Road A.—Complaints about rates do not come to us either 
from manufacturer or consumer; nor have there been public 
meetings, nor committees of safety, nor indignation meetings 
held in any town or community which we serve, about rates 
charged either for passenger or freight service. Where then 
comes the clamor about rates, and why do the lawyers who are 
appearing before the commission and protesting about increased 
rates conceal whom they are representing? Why are not the 
local newspapers along the line, and published in those com- 
munities where there are factories and industries, filled with 
items and editorials covering the hardships to their factories and 
industries, and giving accounts of meetings of employees and of 
owners, all on the subject of unjust rates, etc.? I defy anyone 
to produce any such news items from manufacturing centers and 
communities. —Vice-President. 


Road B.—As less than 25 per cent. of our tonnage originates 
on this line, and as nearly all of it is confined to limestone and 
ores, we have had very few complaints about rates. 

—Vice-President. 


Road C.—The ultimate consumer is apparently never taken into 
consideration in movements for rate reductions. —President. 


Road D.—In the majority of cases complaints about rates 
seem to be almost wholly based upon an assumed probability, or 
possibility, that, regardless of the effect upon the railway, ad- 
vances can be prevented, or reductions forced. In one instance 
representation was made at Washington, by sundry lumber manu- 
facturers, that a 10 per cent. general advance in rates was being 
attempted under the filing of a specific tariff. The representation 


‘ was made to the secretary of the navy, who passed it to the 


attorney-general, who moved, by telegraph, to request a sus- 
pension of the operation of the tariff. The request was promptly 
honored, conditional upon its being explained how it could 
legally be met. Transfer of the matter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission resulted, and the operation of the tariff was 
suspended for some time. After it was made effective a record 
was kept of the effect upon the shippers. It appears to be shown 
that, in four months, they actually paid $1,886.52 less than they 
would have paid had not the tariff been arranged for—at the 
end of a year, more or less, of negotiation and consideration by 
traffic experts. The extent to which pressure at trade centers is 
exerted, or attempted, in connection with transportation develop- 
ment, on the theory of public benefit, for the benefit of the state 
or of the nation at large, is not, and cannot be, changed by law, 
or by amendments, decrees or decisions. The individual mer- 
chant prefers, as a rule, not to move to new and changed condi- 
tions which are brought about to help many persons, many com- 
munities and many sections of natural resources where there are 
no communities. Being established, and comfortable as he is, he 
rebels against being disturbed. He is blinded to the good of all 
by selfishness. —President. 


Road E.—Complaints about rates seldom are based on the cost 
to the ultimate consumer. They are very much more frequently 
due to rivalries between different trade centres. The freight 
rate is usually a negligible factor in the sales price of almost any 
article, with the exception of commodities, and the commodities 
rates we all know are very low. —Vice-President. 


South—Answers to Question 1. 


Road A.—The complaint regarding rates seem to be largely 
traceable to rivalry between different trade centers and not to 
consumers. The majority of consumers with whom I come in 
contact are willing to submit to increases in rates that will justify 
an increased service. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—All the complaints that come to us in regard'to rates 
are from parties who want an advantage in rates over their 
competitors in business. No one ever bothers about the ulti- 
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mate consumer; the rates charged by railways have but little to 
do with the prices paid by the ultimate consumer. 
—General Superintendent. 


Road D.—Complaints of rates are general and not specific. 
There is, of course, rivalry between different communities to 
secure lower rates, but the general proposition to advance rates 
seems to be an unpopular one with the public on general prin- 
ciples and through ignorance of conditions. —Vice-President. 


Road E.—No specific complaints have been made as to rates. 
—General Manager. 


Road F.—There is no united complaint in this section of the 
country and the individual complaints are not based on the cost 
to the ultimate consumer nor due to rivalry between different 
trade centers, but are actuated by selfish motives on the part of 
the complainant, who is usually a manufacturer or jobber. 

—General Manager. 


Road G.—Complaints of rates are in the main induced by the 
commercial rivalry of towns, cities or states. The ultimate con- 
sumer manifests little or no interest, other than that engendered 
by those in whom he may be interested, either as a community or 
in business undertakings. —Vice-President. 


Southwest—Answers to Question 1. 


Road A.—The ultimate consumer is a complainant from whom 
we hear very little. The most numerous complaints respecting 
rates come from traffic men employed by large corporations and 
traffic managers of boards of trade and similar commercial 
organizations; these latter have their own jobs to struggle for 
and their activities represent competition between localities ra:her 
than solicitude for the consumer. Comparatively few complaints 
respecting rates are based, in the last analysis, on the amount 
of money represented by the rate, or on the addition that such 
rates make to the cost of a given article; complaints arise prin- 
cipally from alleged favoritism as between given localities, or 
alleged favoritism as between one commodity and another, or 
alleged poor train service. —Chairman. 


Road B.—The ultimate consumer makes very little complaint 
about rates; most of the complaints originate by reason of rivalry 
between trade centers. —Vice President. 


Road C.—Complaints about freight rates rarely originate with 
the ultimate consumer. These complaints have their origin 
either in the rivalry between different trade centers or between 
individual wholesale dealers and jobbers. A great many articles 
which are purchased by the actual consumer get practically the 
same price in all sections of the United States, and such articles 
make up such a large percentage of the cost to the actual con- 
sumer that freight rates, per se, cut very little figure in his ex- 
penditures. The only way this does affect the actual consumer 
is when the dealer takes advantage of a slight increase in freight 
rates to add several times the increase in freight rates to the 
retail cost. —Vice-President. 


Road D.—Complaints about rates almost invariably come to us 
on account of rivalry between trade centres, and rarely, if ever, 
from the ultimate consumer. —General Manager. 


Road E—So far as my experience goes, complaints do not 
come to us based on the cost to the ultimate consumer, but are 
altogether due to rivalries in different trade centers. The com- 
plaints from the ultimate consumer are so few in this section of 
the country as to justify the conclusion that such consumer is 
either not sufficiently advised as to the rate proportioned to fix 
responsibility on it for the selling price, or else knows that freight 
rates are not to blame. So far as my experience goes, I am 
inclined to believe that people do not know anything about the 
freight rate on their products and such an item is too small com- 
pared to the other cost to be much of a factor. All requests for 
rate reductions, that is practically all, come from the large sellers 
and manufacturers, and.the ultimate consumer knows very little 
about them, —Vice-President. 
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Road F.—There has been and is now some scattering agitation 
against railway rates in this locality. None of it, however, to 
my knowledge has come from the consumer. It is practically all 
due to rivalries between different trade centers. 
—Vice-President. 


West and Transcontinental—Answers to Question 1. 


Road A.—Complaints rarely come to us about rates because of 
the cost to the ultimate consumer; in almost all cases they are 
based on the desire to obtain an advantage over a rival com- 
munity, or to remove an alleged discrimination in favor of a 
rival community, or to increase the profits, or decrease the loss, 
in an existing business by taking something away from the trans- 
portation company. The employment by many progressive cities 
now of an active man makes it necessary for that man, in order 
to justify his employment, to create more or less disturbance 
and to show that he is needed, in order to place the particular 
community and the business done therein on a satisfactory basis 
with other communities. Rarely do we have any complaints as 
to rates because of the freight paid by the individual consumer of 
merchandise or manufactured articles. —President. 


Road B.—On our lines, for some time past, the principal com- 
plaints against rates have been their relation to each other, in- 
volving chiefly the exceptions to the hard and fast rule in the 
fourth section of the Interstate Commerce law before its ameud- 
ment. It may be said also that, as a rule, all-complaints against 
given rates are supported by reference to other rates—either the 
rates on other commodities or the rates between other points— 
but it is not always that these comparisons are founded upon 
rivalries between trade centers for the same consuming territory. 
I think it is safe to say that it is very rare, in fact I do not recall 
a case, where a complaint against rates is based upon the cost to 
the ultimate consumer. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—Complaints about rates are almost wholly instigated 
by competition between trade centers. Cost to the ultimate con- 
sumer is a favorite argument for reduction in rates whether ap- 
plicable or not, just as is every other argument which can be ad- 
vanced, such as higher intermediate rates, cost of service, rate 
per ton per mile on the same or some other similar commodity 
elsewhere, etc., etc.; but real solicitude for an ultimate consumer 
is not in fact the occasion for many of the demands for reduc- 
tion in freight rates. —Assistant to President. 


Road D.—We have practically no complaints of rates based on 
the cost to the ultimate consumer. All are related to competi- 
tion between the different jobbing or would-be jobbing cities. 

—Vice-President. 


Road E.—Complaints in regard to freight rates in this terri- 
tory do not come from the consumers, but are due to the rivalry 
between the various trade centers and competition between va- 
rious manufacturers and supply men. The cost to the consumer 
is in but very rare cases reduced or governed by freight rates. 

—General Manager. 


Road F.—I have received very few, if any, complaints about 
increase in rates; but what agitation I have heard about this sub- 
ject seems to be due to rivalries between the different trade 
centers. —Vice-President. 


Road G.—We seldom, if ever, receive a complaint about rates 
from the ultimate consumer. In almost all cases the complaints 
grow out of a desire on the part of communities to secure some 
advantage over places with which they compete, or to be put on 
what they regard as more of an equality with other trade cen- 
ters. The freight rate fabric of this country, as it exists to-day, 
has been evolved out of commercial conditions as they have 
changed from time to time during the past half century. Under 
it, some cities favored in their geographical location have drawn 
a somewhat better adjustment of rates than others not so fortu- 
nately situated. Many of the latter class are constantly striving 
to overcome their natural handicap at the expense of the rail- 
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ways, usually by the employment of traffic experts, whose prin- 
cipal, if not sole, duties are to devise ways and means of secur- 
ing a reduction in the freight rates for the community they 
serve. To this element, and the personal ambitions of a certain 
class of politicians, can be attributed most of the anti-railway 
agitation in the past four or five years. The-so-called ultimate 
consumer is little concerned with or affected by freight rates ex- 
cept where, as is often the case, a merchant seizes upon a slight 
raise in the freight rate as an excuse to increase his price to the 
purchaser several times that amount and lays the whole advance 
to higher freight rates. —President. 


Canada—Answers to Question 1. 


Read A.—Complaints about rates originating with individual 
shippers are very rare. I do not recall any instances where such 
complaints were based on the cost to the ultimate consumer. In 
my opinion, the agitation about rates is kept up largely by the 
secretaries or traffic managers of freight bureaus, who, in order 
to justify the continuance of their positions and payment of sal- 
aries, must keep up an appearance of activity, whether or not 
there is any real necessity for it. I think it will be found, in 
the majority of cases, that any increase in rates would be ulti- 
mately borne by the consumer and not by the shipper, and the 
amount of such increased cost to the consumer by reason of the 
rate would be so small as to pass unnoticed. — President. 


Road B.—Any complaints in regard to rates that are presented 
to us are generally owing to business rivalries between different 
towns or cities, —General Manager. 
Mexico—Answers to Question 1. 


Road A.—Practically all complaints about rates that are pre- 
sented to us are due to rivalries between different trade centers. 


QUESTION 2—TO WHAT EXTENT ARE YOUR RAIL- 
WAY IMPROVEMENTS OR EXTENSIONS WAITING ON 
THE DECISION BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION ON RATE ADVANCE CASES? WHAT WILL BE 
THE EFFECT ON IMPROVEMENTS AND EXTENSIONS 
IF THE COMMISSION DECIDES (A) THAT ANY GEN- 
ERAL ADVANCES ARE UNREASONABLE; (B) THAT 
ONLY SMALL ADVANCES ARE REASONABLE; (C) THAT 
VERY SUBSTANTIAL INCREASES ARE REASONABLE? 


Central West and Trunk Lines—Answers to Question 2. 


Road A.—I do not believe that the question of the improve- 
ments or extensions this company will make during the coming 
year depends in any great degree upon the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the matter of the rate advances 
sought by our company with others. — President. 


Road B.—The roads with which I am connected are making 
only unavoidable improvements and extensions pending the de- 
cision by the Interstate Commerce Commission on the rate ad- 
vance cases. If the commission should decide that very substan- 
tial increases are reasonable, there would be a great increase in 
improvements and considerable building of extensions. If they 
decide that only small advances are reasonable, or that any gen- 
eral advance is unreasonable, engagements for new work will be 
limited to what cannot be avoided. —Chairman. 


Road C.—We are trying to get additional money to extend 
our road, but owing to general agitation have not been able to 
interest any capitalists in this enterprise. —President. 


Road D.—Our expenditures will be governed by our earnings, 
doing no heavy work. If increases are allowed we can do 


more general repairs. —President. 


Road E—Our budget of improvements for the year 1911 has 
been authorized and is normal in amount. The decision in this 
respect has not been influenced by consideration of the possible 
outcome of the freight rate case now before the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. —President. 
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Road F.—I do not think this company, or any others, wilf 
make very extensive improvements the coming year, unless the 
Interstate Commerce Commission makes a decision in favor of 
the increase in rates. —President. 


Road G.—Improvements and extensions are suspended pending 
a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the rate 
advance cases. We shall confine ourselves to bare maintenance 
for the purpose of securing safety, unless advances are conceded 
practically as asked for. Should this latter conclusion be reached 
by the commission we shall resume the ordinary course of im- 
provements and extensions, unless general business conditions 
are so seriously affected by this long period of indecision as to 
rates as to continue or aggravate the present dullness in general 


business. —Vice-President. 


Road H.—Our improvements and extensions will only be af- 
fected by the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on rate advarices to such an extent as those decisions may im- 
pair the credit of the railways in general. —President. 


Road I.—Improvements are depending almost entirely on earn- 
ings, and earnings are dependent in part on advances in rates. 
The prospects for an increase in tonnage are not promising; 
therefore, if no advances can be permitted, or only small ad- 
vances, this line will suffer as to its physical condition. 

General Superintendent. 


Road J—There will be no very expensive railway improve- 
ments this year, nor—in my opinion—in the next two or three 
years. There will be exceptions in localities. Amy advances that 
are made in rates will probably be fully absorbed by increases in 
expenses. I think railway development will be checked for three 
or four years and then will begin to increase and perhaps catch 
up for lost time. —President. 


East—Answers to Question 2. 


Road A.—Railway improvements and extensions are being held 
in abeyance until the present agitation and uncertainty for the 
future is adjusted. Our operations are upon the basis of keep- 
ing the property safe and serviceable, but with no attempt at ex- 
pansion or extension while present unsettled conditions remain. 
If the commission decides (a) that any general advances are un- 
reasonable, it will mean a still greater effort at economy, and an 
absolute stoppage of expansion; (b) that only small advances 
are reasonable, it will not materially alter the situation, because 
advanced costs of operation in wages to employees and material 
manufactured and purchased by the railway companies will more 
than eat up any such small advances; (c) that very substantial 
increases are reasonable, it will seem to settle the question of 
doubt as to whether the railways are to be allowed a reasonable 
return for investments made and efforts put forth, and will im- 
mediately lead to extension and expansion in the thought that the 
laborer, being deemed worthy of his hire, is to receive recom- 
pense accordingly. —Vice-President. 


Road B.—Owing to the fact that so much of our traffic is pass- 
ing over, improvements and betterments will not be made unless 
our tonnage is largely increased. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—Apparently pretty much all business is held up 
awaiting the decision in the rate case by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and in the Standard Oil and American To- 
bacco Company cases by the supreme court. —President. 


Road D.—We are not directly interested in these specific rate 
hearings. We have always struggled along on the theory—what- 
soever the theory of a shipper, or of all shippers—that they and 
we are, beyond all power to change the fact, partners, with one 
common interest, and there appeared to be no exceptions taken 
to this until after the governmental experimenting with the reg- 
ulative struck in, and led all hands ‘to believe, apparently, that 
somehow, vaguely—none of the shippers appear to yet have any 
clear idea of just how, if’at all—Washington aggregations car 
make two and two equal something all the way from 4% up. 
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The more they don’t, the madder they become, and, it being 
more convenient, they proceed to take it out of the railway. 
—President. 


Road E.—This company, like all others, is going very slowly 
with its improvement programs, based more upon fear as to the 
business outlook than the effect of the proposed rate increase, 
which, as regards this property, is trifling, only amounting to 
25 per cent. or 30 per cent. of the recent wage increases. 

—Vice-President. 


South—Answers to Question 2. 


Road A.—We are not spending any money that we can with- 
hold pending a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the rate cases now before them. (a) Nothing more 
than absolutely necessary to keep the property going will be 
spent, because of inability to earn more than fixed charges. (b) 
Our expenditures will be curtailed accordingly. (c) A decided 
impetus will be given to railway expenditures in order to meet 
the growing demand for improved facilities and service. 

—Vice-President. 

Road B.—The improvements contemplated by the company 
are the subject of very careful consideration, and only those 
which it is believed will bring prompt material results in increas- 
ing earnings or reducing the cost of transportation will-be un- 
dertaken. As to the effect of decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the rate advance cases on our earnings, 
I can answer only in a general way that advances, if allowed, 
will be helpful in promoting improvements. —IJ’ice-President. 


Road C.—Owing to the fact that we believe the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will do what is right in the end, we are 
going ahead with construction and improvements regardless of 
their decisions; this applies to our company, but other railways 
are holding up improvements, and I suppose it would be almost 
impossible for any company to finance itself until the action of 
the commission has been decided. —General Superiniendent. 


Road D.,-—Only indirectly are improvements and extensions 
waiting on the decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in rate advances. I consider that should the commission decide 
that any general advance is unreasonable, only such improve- 
ments would be made as were absolutely required. If they de- 
cide that only small advances are reasonable, I think it would 
give the roads a more hopeful feeling, and might possibly have 
the effect of starting some improvements that are now held in 
abeyance. If they should decide that very substantial increases 
are reasonable, I believe that it would have the most beneficial 
effect upon the entire railway and trade situation throughout the 
country. —Vice-President. 


Road I:.—Improvements so far as our line is concerned are not 
being withheld on account of pending decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is my opinion that any decision ren- 
dered by the commission will be reasonably just and will be ren- 
dered only after the fullest investigation of the interests of all 
concerned. —General Manager. 


Road F.—Practically all of the important railway improve- 
ments and extensions in this country are awaiting the decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission on the rate advance 
cases. If the commission decides (a) that any general advances 
are unreasonable, there will be practically no improvements or 
extensions in the South during the coming year, or (b) that only 
small advances are reasonable, then only what is necessary, so 
that the present partially completed standard of work will be 
carried on, or (c) that very substantial increases are reasonable, 
I believe that it will immediately result in extensive improve- 
ments and the resuming of improvements in the South which 
were discontinued during the panic of 1908, some very im- 
portant ones of which exist in this immediate vicinity. 

—General Manager. 





Road G.—Improvements to the extent of over twenty millions 
of dollars have been deferred awaiting a restoration of confidence 
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in the continued prosperity of the country. A great part of such 
improvements are contingent upon assured prosperity and are 
intended to provide facilities and open up new channels of bus- 
iness, as well as for economic operation and better service. 
Should it be decided that any general advance is unreasonable 
there would be no incentive other than to do the best possible 
with present facilities, postponing all expenditures not fully jus- 
tified and demanded by existing conditions. If only small ad- 
vances are allowed this condition would not materially change, as 
the feeling of uncertainty would still remain a controlling factor. 
If substantial increases are allowed, equitably distributed, confi- 
dence would be in a measure restored and there can be no doubt 
but that conditions prevailing prior to 1907 would be partially re- 
sumed, unquestionably not to the same extent, for some time 
to come, on account of local conditions, such as adverse state 
legislation and the unreasonableness of municipalities brought 
about by the past few years of baiting and agitation against the 
railways. —Vice-President. 


Southwest—Answers to Question 2. 


Road A—To no great extent. Certain additional mileage 
might be bought or built if the general level of earnings were 
high enough to permit such use of the enhanced surplus. (a) A 
decided slowing-up and hesitation; (b) probably no change; (c) 
in the near future an awakening of interest in possibilities of 
acquiring or building further mileage, and in making grade 
revisions, laying second track and reducing curvature. (It 
should be remembered in this connection that the rate increases 
asked by the western roads relate to comparatively few com- 
modities, so that, after such rate increases shall have been 
granted, the western roads will have to file, and obtain consent 
for, additional increases before any substantial increase of revenue 
will result. In the East, the increases asked for cover a very 
wide range of commodities and, when granted, will mean an 
immediate substantial general increase of revenue). 

—Chairman. 


Road B.—We are withholding all improvements and extensions 
—simply completing some work undertaken prior to proposed 
advances in rates. If the advances are held unreasonable, I am 
inclined toward the opinion that all betterment and construction 
work will cease until such time as the diverging lines between 
earnings and expenses shall meet and the revenues of the carriers 
be retsored, either through advance in rates or reduction in ex- 
penses, the latter primarily meaning reduced wages. If only small 
advances are permitted, it will undoubtedly take carriers a year 
or more to re-establish their credit. If substantial increases are 
permitted, the tendency would be to immediately restore the 
credit of the carriers; this would bring about improvements and 
extensions. —V ice-President. 


Road C.—Not only are increased rates necessary to justify the 
railways in extending their lines or building new feeders, but 
the increase ought to be granted to enable roads to properly con- 
serve their present lines in the way of much needed improve- 
ments. —Vice-President. 


Road D.—We are not holding up improvements or extensions 
waiting for the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the rate advance cases. —General Manager. 


Road E.—We began construction of 500 miles of railway some 
two years ago, expecting to be able to place our bonds, as the 
road was built in 100-mile sections. The uncertainty as to what 
the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be on 
the rate advance cases, has, in my judgment, much to do with the 
indifference of capital to railway securities as investments. After 
building 75 miles of unusually good road in an unusually good 
territory, we are unable to find a market for our bonds and for 
the presént are not constructing. If the commission decides that 
any general advances are unreasonable, I very much fear there 
will not be much, if any improvement, in the market; hence 
further extensions will be delayed or abandoned. 

—Vice-President. 
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Road F.—Our improvements and extensions have been held up 
to a considerable extent owing to the stringent money conditions 
and the hesitancy of the investors in purchasing railway bonds. 
In my opinion, one of the principal causes for this is the action 
of the courts in enjoining the railway companies from putting the 
increased rates into effect, which has alarmed the investing public 
and which alarm has been reflected in the price and sale of rail- 
way securities. If the commission should decide that any general 
advances in these rates is unreasonable, the sluggishness in the 
bond market will continue for a considerable period, if not in- 
definitely. Should they decide that at least a reasonable portion 
of the advance in rates asked for is reasonable and just, I believe 
we will have a revival of railway improvements and extensions. 

—Vice-President. 


West and Transcontinental—Answers to Question 2. 


Road A.—We have suspended all work that we can, for the 
reason that the general outlook is not satisfactory. If some of 
the rate cases now pending before the courts, affecting the rights 
of railways and other forms of business to manage their own 
affairs, are decided on a reasonable basis, and if the commis- 
sions are willing to admit that some rates should be advanced, 
improvements and additions to railways, no doubt, will be made, 
but it is not likely there will be any very large undertakings 
begun. —President. 


Road B.—In the territory served by our lines there are no 
contemplated advances of importance, but there are pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission complaints which have 
evoked a preliminary order from the commission that threaten 
very material reductions in rates. In some degree it may be 
fairly said that the attitude of the public toward the carriers 
is causing much hesitation and delay, if it has not caused in- 
definite postponement in the matter of railway building which 
would otherwise have been undertaken. —V ice-President. 


Road C.—The general attitude of the public, legislators and 
commissioners is as important as the mere question of rate ad- 
vances, and until it is improved it is difficult to see how money 
can be obtained for improvements or extensions. The situation 
must, of course, become worse if advances are deemed unrea- 
sonable because the borrowing power of the railways will be 
curtailed even more than it is now; if substantial increases are 
permitted, that borrowing power will probably be materially 
increased, provided other conditions do not become more adverse. 
The granting of small advances is not likely to help the situation, 
except that a principle will be established. 

—Assistant to President. 


Road D.—We find it very difficult at present to get capital for 
present extensions, owing a great deal we think to the pending 
decisions before the different tribunals. We are of the opinion 
that it will be very difficult for some time to obtain capital for 
new enterprises if the commission decides that general advances 
are unreasonable. If they should decide that very substantial 
increases may be made, we feel that we could easily expect to be 
able to market considerable securities. Vice-President. 


Road E.—Extensions are being made in but one state, and are 
due entirely to the development of new and heretofore unsettled 
territory. Extensions in other states are held up on account of 
unfavorable laws. The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to advance of freight rates does not affect exten- 
sions, but does affect improvements. Improvements of no kind 
are being undertaken other than those forced by the necessities 
of operation or laws. No change can be made in this operation 
unless very substantial increases in rates are made. 

—General Manager. 


Road F.—We are not holding back any improvements or ex- 
tensions waiting on decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission en rate advance cases. If the commission decides that 
any general advances are unreasonable it might possibly affect 
‘our earnings so that we would hold back some improvements. 
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The recent Reno decision has affected our line considerably, and 
we are getting out a new rate sheet which will affect our earnings 
somewhat, although, as our local business affected by these re- 
ductions in rates is not very large, the effect will be correspond- 
ingly small. —Vice-President. 


Road G.—Our improvements are waiting to some extent on the 
commission’s decision in the matter of higher rates, as there is 
very naturally a reluctance to put more money into the property 
when we do not know whether we are going to be permitted to 
earn a reasonable return on the capital already in it, to say noth- 
ing about more. I do not know what the effect will be if the 
decision is that a general advance is unreasonable. Our plant is 
here, it cannot be removed and we cannot close up shop, so we 
will have to get along as best we can with the facilities we have. 
Whether with an adverse decision we still will be able to make 
necessary improvements will depend on the attitude of the invest- 
ing public and our ability to earn a return on the new capital 
required. On the other hand, if substantial increases are granted, 
I think there is little question but that confidence in railway 
securities will be quickly restored and the roads will be able to 
carry out their program of providing facilities to keep pace with 
the country’s traffic growth. —President. 


Canada—Answers to Question 2. 


Road A.—All railway improvements or extensions made out of 
capital are necessarily held up until financial conditions have 
improved to such an extent as to permit of the sale of additional 
railway bonds or stocks. Financial conditions are not likely to 
improve until there is some assurance as to the ability of the 
railway companies to so increase their rates as to enable them to 
safely earn the increased interest or dividends arising from new 
issues of securities made necessary to meet the cost of improve- 
ments. If the commission should decide that any general ad- 
vances are unreasonable, expenditures will be regulated accord- 
ingly, and this applies also as to whether general advances 
are unreasonable, small advances are reasonable or substantial 
advances are reasonable—expenses will be regulated accordingly. 

—President. 


Road B.—Being a Canadian railway we are only under the 
jurisdiction of the public utility commission of the province. The 
development or extension of our line is not subject to any delay 
owing to any action of that board. 


Mexico—Answers to Question 2. 


Road A.—We expect to spend considerable money during the 
coming year on additions and improvements to our properties, and 
the carrying out of that programme will in no way be dependent 
upon the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


QUESTION 3.——WHAT IS YOUR OPINION OF THE 
EFFECTS ALREADY PRODUCED AND THE PROBABLE 
FUTURE EFFECTS OF THE PROVISION OF THE MANN- 
ELKINS ACT GIVING THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION POWER TO SUSPEND ADVANCES _IN 
RATES PENDING INVESTIGATION OF THEIR REASON- 
ABLENESS? 


Central West and Trunk Lines—Answers to Question 3. 


Road A.—We regard the effects already produced, as also those 
probable in the future, as the most serious and far reaching in 
character of any attempt yet made at railway regulation and 
control, as far as we know, by any country which does not own 
and operate the railways generally, chiefly for the reason that, 
in effect, it subjects the rate making power of the railways to 
political exigencies of the leading parties and candidates in every 
election, state or national. —President. 


Road B.—My opinion is the same opinion that I would enter- 
tain of a law giving strangers to any. business the right to say 
when proprietors of the business shall advance or reduce their 
sales prices, and to say what prices they shall charge. The 
owners of property who conduct business with reference to it 
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should be allowed to determine their selling prices. If the govern- 
ment is to determine this for the railways, it ought to own the 
railways, or have such a substantial money interest in them as will 
compel government agents, when prescribing railway rates, to act 
in the interest of the property owners, as well as in the interest 
of the public. To act in the interest of the public generally 
means to act in the interest of political parties. —Chairman. 


Road C.—I don’t think it is practical to make the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the general manager for all the railways 
in the United States. —President. 


Road D.—The commission seem to be loaded down with things 
to do; and, while I think they are fair, it seems they are slow, 
because of overload, and if they suspend all rules it will be very 
tiresome. —President. 


‘ Road E.—Exercised with discretion, I have no doubt that the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend rates 
will prove an important element of that stability of the rate struc- 
ture which is desired by all. It is probable, however, that up to 
this time the power has been exercised in some measure under 
popular and political clamor. —President. 


Road F.—I do not think the effects of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Mann-Elkins act will be bad. —President. 


Road G.—I think it too soon to give a p:zitive opinion. If the 
commission will act promptly and fairly, the result should be 
beneficial to the railways because the public will be deprived of a 
contention having considerable justification, namely, that the rail- 
way companies receive substantial benefits from advances that are 
subsequently cancelled by rulings of the commission. 

—Vice-President. 


Road H.—I think the effects already produced have been to 
withdraw from the market funds for railway purposes, not so 
much because of the already existing laws, but because the in- 
vestor had no assurance of the extent to which Congress would 
go in the regulation of common carriers. I believe the people in 
general, however, now feel that with the present political situa- 
tion no radical legislation can be had for the next two or three 
years, which situation is welcome to the public, and the effect 
will be to open the purse strings of the investing public for rail- 
way improvements and extensions. I believe the future effects of 
this provision of the Mann-Elkins act should be accepted grace- 
fully by the railways, and that if the roads act sincerely in har- 
mony with the law they will be fairly treated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and granted such advances in rates from 
time to time as their necessities require, and when such advances 
are once granted they will be more satisfactory to the people in 
general than the same advances made by the railways without 
review on the part of the public. —President. 


Road I.—It appears to me that it is proper, before any railway 
advances rates, that it be supervised by some competent body 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

—General Superintendent. 


Road J.—The effect is, very clearly, to make rates more inflex- 
ible. The country in general has no conception of the extent to 
which rates were being adjusted, and these adjustments meant, 
in very many cases, putting the rates down. Now that the rates 
cannot be advanced except at the end of a long lawsuit, traffic 
managers realize that the methods of adjusting rates to which 
they have been accustomed must be discarded. I think that this 
will prove a misfortune to the shipping public and, while not a 
direct misfortune to the railways, it will hurt the railways in- 
directly because it will hurt the shipping interests. 

—President. 


East—Answers to Question 3. 


Road A.—The power to suspend advances in rates pending 
investigation of the reasonableness is an arbitrary control of the 
revenues of the railway companies. If sauce for the goose is 
also sauce for the gander, then why not a similar law which will 
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suspend advances in costs of material which the railways must 
purchase, or advances made to labor organizations under threat 
of strike, etc., until their reasonableness can be investigated? It 
would require an essay to suitably answer this topic. 
—Vice-President. 


Road B.—This power has already, I believe, resulted in making 
rates more rigid than in the past; this rigidity is often unfavor- 
able to the shipping public, for obvious reasons. This condition 
will not be improved in the future. The immensity of our 
country and its wonderful growth can best be served by condi- 
tions that will permit rates being flexible. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—I think the effect has been and will continue to be 
bad. —President. 


Road D.—When the operation of law ceases to be mandatory, 
and essays to move out into the realm of discretionary, of what 
value can opinion of the result be? —President. 


Road E.—We feel that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will generally postpone all rate advances so that it will require 
about ten months to bring about any increase in the future. 

—Vice-President. 


South—Answers to Question 3. 

Road A.—It depends altogether upon the color of the com- 
mission. With a conservative business foresight on the part 
of the commission we believe that the law will be advantageous. 

—Vice-President. 


Road C.—The Mann-Elkins act has had the effect, together 
with other acts and legislations, of paralyzing railway improve- 
ments. —General Superintendent. 


Road D.—The effect is discouraging, and the probable future 
effect of it, if based on past experience, is not encouraging. 
—Vice-President. 


Road E.—In some sections of the country, doubtless, traffic 
is more or less disturbed on account of the pending investigation, 
but we have not felt any material effect in this vicinity. 

—General Manager. 


Road F.—I consider that this power is the most drastic and 
far reaching of any proposition of the Interstate Commerce acts 
to date and that it has done more towards curtailing improve- 
ments and extensions during the past six months than everything 
else. —General Manager. 


Road G.—Unless competition fixes the rates it is almost im- 
possible to determine how this can be accomplished by human 
agency, subject to political influences. Unhampered with such 
contending factors, it would be impossible for a few individuals 
to justly and equitably fix rates without injuring certain interests, 
localities or individuals. If the rates were made effective, as 
before the recent amendment, or as first contemplated therein, 
with the burden of proof upon the purchaser of transportation to 
show the unreasonableness, the questions of rates would undoubt- 
edly adjust themselves automatically and equitably, as all parties - 
interested would get together and work the problems out on 
sound business principles, controlled by forces stronger than 
any that can under present conditions be otherwise commanded. 

—V ice-President. 


Southwest—Answers to Question 3. 

Road A.—The Mann-Elkins act has further taken out of the 
hands of railway managers the power readily to adapt their 
revenues to needs arising from increased costs, growing traffic, 
etc. Its future effect, while in some respects good, will be to re- 
quire railways to exercise, at their peril, the gift of prophecy 
as to the needs of the future, and will result in preferring and 


. favoring railways financially comfortable to those whose daily 


existence depends upon whether revenues are above or below a 
certain point. —Chairman. 


Road B.—It is my opinion that the power to suspend advances 
in rates pending investigation has injured the credit of carriers. 
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It has certainly left the officials in charge very much in doubt as 
to the source of revenue necessary to properly care for the prop- 
erty. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—The power to suspend rates is very far-reaching. It 
practically places the making of rates in the hands of the com- 
mission. One of the worst features about this. measure is the 
delay. Whatever increases in rates ought justly to be made 
by the railways are delayed by the commission in putting them 
into effect, and the railways are deprived of whatever additional 
revenue they would afford until the commission passes on the 
question. Whatever increases the railways are entitled to, they 
are entitled to at the time they are asked for, not one or two 
years afterwards, and whatever losses occur to them in the 
interim represent just that much revenue taken from them un- 
justly. —Vice-President. 


Road D.—I think the effect of the Mann-Elkins act will be 
to make capital very timid about investing in railway securities, 
and will retard the development of the country, as it will prevent 
the building of many new railways. —General Manager. 


Road E.—I think that provison has caused the investing pub- 
lic to turn down railway securities, but if the commission mani- 
fests a disposition to allow substantial increases in the freight 
rates or such increase as the railways are now requesting, this 
provision of the Mann-Elkins act wili not be of permanent injury. 

—V ice-President. 


Road F.—I1 believe it is unfair to the railways and to the 
public. First, it lays the entire burden of proof on the rail- 
way companies, which is contrary to all fixed customs. Second, 
it is essential to their life that these reasonable increases in rates 
be allowed. If refused, and these improvements and extensions 
are not made, as required by the railway companies to meet the 
above conditions, but are held up from six to twelve months 
pending the delays of hearings and investigation to determine by 
outside interests the reasonableness of the increases, the inevitable 
result will follow and will reflect against the interest of the 
people; namely, congestion of traffic, delay to traffic, inability of 
the railways to furnish necessary equipment and facilities for 
handling the same. In the end, these will have to be met by 
greater increase than were planned, and, as I see it, the only 
consolation the people will have will be their complaints of inabil- 
ity to have their traffic moved excepting with unreasonable delays 
and increased expenses to them caused by the delays. I think it 
would be much wiser, if a law of this character is necessary, to 
permit the increases to go into effect, then hold an investigation, 
and if they are found reasonable at the end of the investigation, 
all well and good, but if found unreasonable, the commission 
should have the power to require a refund to the shipper to the 
extent of the unreasonable allowance. —Vice-President. 


West and Transcontinental—Answers to Question 3. 


Road A.—lIt is having a very bad effect and will continue to 
have a very bad effect on the initiative of the owner of railway 
securities, and the manager of railway properties, in going ahead 
with the furnishing of needed transportation facilities. The 
tendency of the commission seems to be to suspend any and all 
rate advances upon the slightest complaint by any shipper, and 
to pay no attention to the arguments given by the railway com- 
panies of changed conditions, either commercially or through the 
ownership oi railway properties. —President. 


Road B.—The effect has been and will be just what it was 
designed for—to prevent any advance in rates without a long 
and tedious hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
eventuating, in many cases, in a compromise, in most cases a 
refusal, and, in rare cases, an advance in rates. I regard it as an 
invasion of the property rights of stockholders. 

—Vice-President. 


Road C.—The effect already produced is to take away from 
the railways the power to advance rates. Every important ad- 
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vance we have published since the amended law took effect has 
been promptly suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Our right to advance rates has been most effectually nulli- 
fied. The probable future effect depends largely upon the action 
of the commission on the rates already suspended. If the com- 
mission quite generally approves of the advances it will have a 


‘depressing effect upon the freight experts who are in the em- 


ploy of business interests for the purpose of getting the lowest 
possible rates, and the greatest possible refunds in the shape of 
claims allowed. If, however, the commission quite generally dis- 
approves of the proposed advances in rates, then the final effect 
upon the railways will be the same as if the law should forbid 
any further advances whatever. —Assistant to President. 


Road D.—We have had no occasion to make advances that 
have been withheld by the commission under the Mann-Elkins 
act, but we do not feel that this provision is particularly un- 
reasonable. 


—Vice-President. 


Road F.—I presume the managements of all roads in the 
United States regretted to see the commission empowered to 
suspend advances in rates pending investigation of their reason- 
ableness. However, I believe the personnel of the commission 
is of such a high order, and their decisions in the past have all 
shown that they intend to give the railways every consideration 
possible, that I believe the commission will allow railways to 
increase rates where it is shown the present rates are too low, 
the only loss being the time and expense in submitting such in- 
creases to the commission. —Vice-President. 


Road G.—The effect was to immediately place in the hands of 
the commission the rate making power which formerly had been 
held by the carriers. It is true the roads still have the right 
to reduce rates, but with their expenses increasing as they have 
been in the past year or two it will be suicidal for them to make 
many reductions in rates which for the most part are already too 
low, especially under conditions that make it questionable whether 
they will be permitted to raise individual rates that are admit- 
tedly too low. The provision referred to places a grave responsi- 
bility on the commission and the manner in which it exercises its 
power will determine the future effect of the statute. 

—President. 


Canada—Answers to Question 3. 


Road A.—The effect has been and will be to defer any action 
on the part of the railways until determination of the matter at 
issue. —President. 


Road B.—The provisions of the Mann-Elkins act do not affect 
us to any extent. —General Manager. 


QUESTION 4.—PRESIDENT TAFT IN HIS RECENT MES- 
SAGE RECOMMENDED LEGISLATION TO AUTHORIZE 
AND PROVIDE FUNDS FOR THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION TO MAKE A VALUATION OF RAIL- 
WAYS. WHAT IS YOUR OBJECTION TO SUCH LEGIS- 
LATION? 


Central West and Trunk Lines—Answers to Question 4. 


Road A.—We see no objection to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission being provided with funds to enable it to make a 
valuation of railways, but we cannot see any possible good that 
can result either to the country or the railways from this being 
done. —President. 


Road B.—Legislation to authorize and provide funds for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make a valuation of rail- 
ways would produce results interesting to students of statistics 
and, possibly, of some historic value. It would be of no use what- 
ever in furnishing a basis for the regulation of rates. Other con- 
siderations than the value of properties regulate the rates. It is 
often impossible for a road to make a rate that will give anything 
like a return on the cost or value of the property. On the other 
hand, it not infrequently happens that roads get a large return 
disproportionate to the value of the property. —Chairman. 
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Road C.—I don’t see any advantage in a valuation of rail- 
ways being made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, be- 
cause the value of railways changes every year. 

: —President. 


Road D.—A useless expense; can see no good to come from it. 
—President. 


Road E.—I am opposed to a valuation of the railways by the 
government. Such a valuation will inevitably be used in making 
rates on the basis of limiting the income of the railways to a 
fair return on the investment. This is now a widespread theory, 
which had its origin in a misunderstanding of certain opinions 
of the Supreme Court which dealt with government-made rates 
deemed to be so low as to be confiscatory. The courts have not 
yet undertaken to limit the maximum income of railway property. 
What they have done is to prohibit reductions below a minimum 
of a fair return on the investment. I believe that rates should 
be based on value of service. If this principle were popularly 
accepted its application might yield a just reward to well man- 
aged railway property, and so stimulate efficiency and the com- 
petition in service which the public justly expects from the 
resourceful American railway manager. The valuation principle 
is the very antithesis of this, and, by removing the opportunity 
for the greater reward for superior efficiency, will reduce rail- 
roading to the level of that kind of public service which is 
typified by supplying gas or electric light to a municipality, some- 
thing which is measured by a meter. The obvious fact that a fair 
appraisement of the railways today will demonstrate that, taken 
by and large, they are not now earning a fair return on the invest- 
ment is a temptation to railway officers to yield to that principle 
as the easiest way of gaining their case before the public. An 
immediate victory might be comfortable, but the ultimate result 
would be government ownership. —President. 


Rose F.—I think it would be a waste of money. The states 
have nearly all made these valuations. —President. 


Road G.—My objections to this are the cost to the nation and 
the railways and the almost entirely negligible value of such 
appraisement in connection with rate regulations. 

Vice-President. 


Road H.—I believe the funds provided for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make a valuation of railways will return 
but little to the government, for I can see no way in which this 
valuation can be used in arriving at a reasonable rate to be 
charged for transportation. I regard it a good thing for the 
railways, as I believe that such an investigation aided in every 
manner possible by the railways will prove to the public that 
the railways of the United States could not be reproduced to- 
day for their entire capitalization, and if such a showing should 
result, which I believe there is every reason to expect, it will 
have the effect of stopping any effectual arguments about 
watered stock on the part of politicians. What the public de- 
mands of the Interstate Commerce Commission is that it find 
a reasonable rate to be such a rate as will pay operating expenses 
on the average railway honestly administered, a fair return on 
the capitalization, and a surplus, which surplus should never be 
capitalized, but should be returned to the people in the way of 
improved facilities. —President. 


Road I.—I see no objection to having a physical valuation of 
railways prepared by governmental authorities, but I do not see 
how such valuation can be made a fair basis for freight and 
passenger rates. —General Superintendent. 


Road J.—Obtaining a valuation of railways is a very expen- 
Sive proposition, and, while I think the roads have nothing to 
fear or be ashamed of’by a valuation, it seems a pity to tax the 
roads, as well as the general community, for doing something 
which will be largely futile. Rates never have been made on 
the basis of valuation. It can be proved to any reasonable man 
that they never can be, and that all the valuation of a railway 
can ever determine is whether rates, as a whole, yield a reason- 
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able return or not. But this would not be proof that railways 
might not do larger business, and therefore earn a larger profit, 
by reducing some of their rates. The complete answer to this 
question is a long story in itself. Samuel O. Dunn has made an 
excellent answer to one feature of the question. Something yet 
remains to be said on the subject of rate making. 

—President. 


East—Answers to Question 4. 


Road A.—As the results of such a valuation of railways will 
unquestionably be a duplication of that condition which was 
found in connection with a similar investigation of the Great 
Northern, it would seem that there would be no objection to 
such legislation and investigation, providing the results will be 
given fair consideration and just treatment. 

—Vice-President. 


Road B.—I object to legislation authorizing and providing 
funds for valuation of railways, for the cost of reproducing a 
road is not its valuation as a road. The value of a road, 
it seems to me, depends upon whether it is so located and 
so organized and operated as to be of little or great utility to 
the public, of great or little profit to its owners. Rate regulation 
based on physical valuation alone would put a premium on 
extravagant construction and operation, also a discount on skill- 
ful management. The valuation of property results from ‘the 
use to which it is put, and varies with the profitableness of that 
use, both present and prospective, actual and anticipated. There 
is no pecuniary value outside of that which results from such 
use. Vice-President. 





Road C.—I think a valuation under such auspices would be 
shaped to meet political exigencies, and would be an aid to a 
partial confiscation of the ‘properties. —President. 


Road D.—A tin railway might, under some conditions, be more 
valuable than a gold one. Either might be valuable today and a 
burden tomorrow. A valuation which would appear to be just 
with a million of acres of forest back of large blocks of mills, and 
a city surrounding them, would be monstrous against the effect of 
conflagration which destroyed them all. It would be worse still 
if, as with rate, etc., experimentation, it took twenty odd years 
for the investors in the railway to ascertain whether, probably, 
there ever would be a basis reached whereunder they could know 
where they were at. —President. 


Road E.—Few, if any, of the railways of this country have 
anything to fear from a valuation of railway property. The value 
of practically all the great properties today would be above the 
par value of the outstanding securities. In the cases of many of 
the properties it would be vastly above. —Vice-President. 


South—Answers to Question 4. 


Road A.—There is no particular objection to this, as it is 
being done now by state authorities, provided, of course, we are 
given the right to make charge for what we do to offset the in- 
creased valuation. —Vice-President. 


Road B.—I don’t see any objection to a valuation of railways 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; it will be helpful in 
many ways as information. If, however, the valuation is for 
the purpose of determining proper rates to be charged for trans- 
portation, and if it should be made on the basis of the actual cost 
of building, it would be absurd. A low grade, cheaply built 
line is a far more valuable property than a parallel competing 
road built through a heavy country at great cost. The proper 
valuation of railways (or of a single railway) is a different 
matter, full of complications, and its application, when ascer- 
tained, to transportation problems is still an uncertain proposition. 

—Vice-President. 


Road C.—I believe that a physical valuation, if made by com- 
petent parties, would be a good thing. Railways have nothing to 
fear from this. 


—General Superintendent. 
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Road D.—I would have no objection to the valuation of rail- 
ways by the Interstate Commerce Commission if it were done 
intelligently by persons competent to judge of the present value 
of railway property. —Vice-President. 


Road E.—I believe this. should not be a detriment, and it might 
prove of considerable value to railway owners. 
—General Manager. 


Road F.—I would object to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion making a valuation of the railways, because of the danger 
of not having practical railway men to make such a valuation, 
who would take into full consideration the many things which 
form a basis for determining the valuation of railways, namely, 
actual physical value, geographical location, competition, earning 
power, cost of operation, etc. —General Manager. 


Road G.—The valuation of the railways cannot be used for 
any purpose to the public good. The basis must be arbitrarily 
fixed. It cannot be made to apply uniformly to all roads. Those 
costing the least or having a small comparative physical value 
are compelled by reason of isolation, or spare business, to 
charge the higher rates. Well established roads having greater 
density of traffic may have been, on account of priority, the more 
cheaply built than competing lines of more recent and expensive 
construction and équal density of traffic. The objections will be 
that rates cannot be based on the valuation, but taxes will be, 
and out of proportion to other property, by reason of the in- 
ability of the railways to have themselves placed -upon an 
equality. —Vice-President. 


Southwest—Answers to Question 4. 

Road A.—I have no objection to such legislation if the valua- 
tion is made in a broad and scientific manner, not restricted to 
physical valuation nor to theories based upon capitalization, and 
provided that such legislation contemplates the possibility that 
franchises and good will have a present value, and that the 
poténtialities of terminal and other property may be included as 
enhancing present values thereof. —Chairman. 


Road B.—I have no objections to a valution of railways. If 
such work is undertaken, it should be in charge of thoroughly 
competent men and the railways should co-operate in having a 
valuation fairly made. A mere physical valuation cannot pos- 
sibly be used as a basis for rates. The question of unearned in- 
crement in right of way, terminals and other property owned is 
one that will be difficult to decide. It is my opinion that the rail- 
ways are entitled to the so-called unearned increment if a valua- 
tion is made. , —V ice-President. 


Road C.—A proper and equitable valuation of the railways of 
the United States involves a task of tremendous magnitude, and 
when it shall have been accomplished the practical value of the 
information is questionable. In my opinion, the game is not, 
worth the candle. —Vice-President. 


Road D.—So far as our line is concerned, there is no objec- 
tion to a physical valuation of the property, but I think it is a 
useless expense on the part of the government, as it can serve 
no good purpose; physical valuations ¢hange from year to year 
and can never be made the basis of freight rates. 

—General Manager. 


Road E.—I have no objection to a physical valuation of rail- 
ways. While I do not regard it as of value for rate making 
purposes, I am inclined to believe that the agitation for such 
valuation will not cease until it is accomplished, hence, the sooner 
it is done the better. —Vice-President. 


Road F.—I have no objections, if this valuation is arrived at 
along proper and impartial lines. I do not believe this valuation 
could ever be used as a basis for rates, nor do I believe it would 
be effective or fair in gaging the securities to be issued upon the 
properties. The valuation of the different railways throughout 
the United States is so dissimilar that if the valuation were 
taken as a rate making basis a fair rate on one line would be an 
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unfair rate on another line. The same might be said of the mat- 
ter of issuing securities against the properties. Under these con- 
ditions, you would have to make rates in the various sections on 
such a basis as would be fair to all of the lines, regardless of 
their valuation. —Vice-President. 


West and Transcontinental—Answers to Question 4. 


Road A.—No objection to having Congress authorize funds 
for making valuations of railways, except a waste of the money 
belonging to the general taxpayer. Rates, obviously, cannot be 
based on valuation, but the information, no doubt, would be 
somewhat useful as showing that, taking the railways as a 
whole, the par value of their securities is less than their pres- 
ent fair valuation. —President. 


Road B—I do not object to the recommendation of the 
president in this particular. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—We have no objection to a valuation of railways 
made for the purpose of regulating future issues of securities, 
provided Congress wants to go to the expense of making 
such a valuation, and the further expense of keeping it up to 
date. We object to a valuation of railways for rate making 
purposes, because we know that theory to be wholly impractic- 
able of execution. —Assistant to President. 


Road D.—We have no objection to a valuation being made 
and funds provided therefor for the railways. Our state com- 
mission has made a very thorough and complete one as far as 
rates in this state are concerned. —Vice-President. 


Road E.—Have no objection to this being done. 
—General Manager. 


Road F.—I am opposed to the physical valuation of railways 
by the government, and believe it would be money wasted to 
make such a valuation. In my opinion, the making of rates 
has no connection with the physical value of the road over 
which the rates apply. Furthermore, the states whose com- 
missions have made valuations of the- roads within their bor- 
ders have, I believe, found that the properties could not be re- 
produced for their present capitalization; and I am satisfied 
that, with two or three exceptions, this rule would hold 
throughout the United States. —Vice-President. 


Road G—We do not object to the government’s making a 
valuation of railways; in fact, if it is fairly and impartially 
done by competent men it will be a good thing, as it would 
settle the much mooted question of whether the railways as a 
whole are charging excessive rates; but, on the other hand, 
the result would be of little use as a basis for making rates, 
because after all there are so many factors that enter into 
the making of a rate, the most important being competition 
and the value of the service to the shipper and what the traffic 
will bear. Two roads running from A to B, one worth $40,000, 
and the other $80,000 per mile, must charge the same rate, 
otherwise the one having the lower rate would enjoy all the 
traffic. —President. 


Canada—Answer to Question 4. 


Road A.—No objection to the legislation providing for valu- 
ation of railways. —President. 


QUESTION 5—ARE THE STATE COMMISSIONS IN 
YOUR TERRITORY DISPOSED TO BE FAIR OR UNFAIR? 
HAVE THEY SHOWN IN THE LAST YEAR A TENDENCY 
TO BECOME MORE CONSERVATIVE OR MORE RADICAL? 


Central West and Trunk Lines—Answers to Question 5. 


Road A.—We see no particular change in the attitude of the 
state commissions. As far as our experience goes they seem 
to be fair and reasonable, although the tendency all the while 
to extend their powers and take greater control over railway 
operations is not, in our opinion, either necessary or desirable. 

—President. 
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Road B.—I have not discovered any disposition on the part 
of state commissions, in the territory where I am_inter- 
ested, to be unfair. Their policy is to wait the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and follow in its lead. 
Otherwise, I do not observe any tendency to become more 
radical. —Chairman, 


Road -C.—Some of the members of the state commission in 
our territory are principally trying to make themselves con- 
spicuous by opposing railways. —President. 


Road D.—Qur state commission is a fair and good one. 
—President. 


Road E.—Today state commissions generally mean to be 
fair, but very few of tnem feel the weight of the ermine which 
should illustrate the judicial character of the office. They still 
consider themselves advocates for the people and against the 
railways, and thereby preclude some of the confidence the rail- 
way officers otherwise would place in them. —President. 


Road F.—The state commissions in this territory have al- 
ways been fair and are very conservative. —President. 


Road G.—This company traverses two states. In one, the 
commission seems to be influenced by political considerations ; 
in the other, by these and personal hobbies of the members. 
I cannot see much change in their attitude in the last year. 

—Vice-President. 


Road H.—The only state commission with which our line 
comes in contact is showing a tendency to become more con- 
servative, and I believe it desires to be fair. —President. 


Road J.—I have not had much dealing with our railway 
commissioners, but from what I know of their conduct of rail- 
way affairs they are quite prejudiced against the latter, and I 
should judge this is in great part due to the fact that the posi- 
tions are elective, and, of course, we know what that means— 
that a disposition must be shown to concede all requests made 
by the public, in order thereby to get favor with the voters. 

—General Superintendent. 


Road J.—We think that the state railway commissions try 
to be fair. Popular clamor and the exigencies of politics some- 
times cause them to do things which they would not otherwise 
do; and against their own best judgment. There is consider- 
able difference between these state commissions. Some are 
composed of intelligent, able men, who realize the responsibility 
and endeavor to deal fairly both by the shippers and railways. 
In other states, men occupy positions because they are good 
politicians, and are without training for important duties, and 
their sole aim is to reduce rates and, by so doing, get more 
votes. —President. 


East—Answers to Question 5. 


Road A.—The state commission of the two states we tra- 
verse have not been unfair. A meddlesome interference with 
unimportant and minor trifling matters requiring the time of 
our general officers to attend hearings of matters which are in 
most cases absurd and should never be dignified with the time, 
trouble and expense of a hearing, is our principal grievance. 
The trouble with state commissions generally is that imprac- 
tical and ignorant politicians, or theoretical or idealistic dream- 
ers, find their way into these commissions, with consequent 
trouble for the railways in educating such characters. 

—Vice-President. 


Road B.—State commissions are disposed to be fair, accord- 
ing to their lights; some, however, do not seem to fully appre- 
ciate the intent of the acts by which they were created and 
under which they are working. This is true in small matters 
particularly. To illustrate, the public service commission of 
one state requires a monthly report from all railways showing 
delays to passenger trains. To enforce proper service is a per- 
fectly legitimate function for utility commissions, but to de- 
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mand such reports from all roads, regardless of whether they 
have ever received complaints of poor service is, it seems to 
me, penalizing roads who give punctual service. This, I think, 
is unjust and not in accord with the spirit of the law. 
—Vice-President. 


Road C.—I think they tend to become arbitrary and radical, 
and that their main stimulus is political. —President. 


Road D.—The commissioners in our state have apparently 
intended to be eminently fair. Their pay is not large, as 
salaries go. As a rule they cannot give exclusive attention 
to the duties of their offices. It is not possible to clearly deter- 
mine how best to try to separate, or try to wed, state and 
federal laws, rulings, etc. Again, decisions and decrees to 
come are unknowable. It might be an interesting and im- 
pressive incident for a big fellow, in life’s battle, to draw a 
proportionately big sword, and shout to a lot of lesser com- 
panions, “I am IT. Come on. Follow me.” It would seem 
to me the lesser companions of the states have been, and are, 
warranted in asking the federal giant: “For God’s sake where, 
what for, and why?” —President. 


Road E.—The commissions in the states this line passes 
through try to be fair, I think; their tendency is to become 
more radical. As in most cases their appointments are po- 
litical, a position adverse to the transportation interests is 
nearly always taken. —Vice-President. 


South—Answers to Question 5. 


Road A.—State commissioners, as a general rule, are purely 
politicians and lean to the public request without regard to the 
rights of the transportation companies. Their attitude within 
the last year shows a tendency to more conservatism, because 
the public at large has changed front considerably toward cor- 
porate interests. —Vice-President. 


Road B.—Our state commission undoubtedly intends to be 
fair. The railway managements of the state have nothing to 
complain of. —Vice-President. 


Read C.—State railway commissions are political and, there- 
fore, the commissioners are demagogues. This seems to be 
the case all over the Union. Their whole idea seems to be 
to reduce rates in order to hold their positions. 

—General Superintendent. 


Road D.—I believe the state commissioners in our state are 
disposed to be fair. I cannot say that they have become more 
conservative or more radical. As is the case with most state 
commissions, their leaning is toward the people rather than 
toward the railways. —Vice-President. 


Rodd E.—The two state commissions concerned with our 
line have been found fair in all of their decisions. We can- 
not find that they have been conservative or radical to an ex- 
treme, but have endeavored undoubtedly to be perfectly fair. 

—General Manager. 


Road F.—The state commissions in this territory are dis- 
posed to be more fair than formerly, and are accordingly be- 
coming more conservative. —General Manager. 


Road G—The state commissioners are not disposed to be 
entirely fair. Under our form of government this is impos- 
sible. As individuals they might be so disposed, but they are 
controlled by the newspapers, who are in turn controlled by 
certain interests and politicians, who are watching every dis- 
position on the part of the commission to favor the railways, 
using it for political capital. The few editorials asking that the 
railways be given a fair deal are carefully worded and gen- 
erally so constructed as to be equivocal. The tendency towards 
restricted business and a changing public sentiment in favor of 
square dealing has softened the commissions somewhat in the 
past year. —Vice-President, 
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Southwest—Answers to Question 5. 


Road A.—Most of them are disposed to be fair, but are 
seldom, if ever, consistently fair in practice. Political con- 
siderations, especially the fact that the shippers vote while the 
railway doesn’t, have their logical outworkings in decisions 
that burden the carriers unfairly. In the last year the tendency 
has seemed to be more conservative, even in the two most radi- 
cal states through which we pass. —Chairman. 


Road B.—We are having no difficulty with state commissions. 
The tendency is toward a more conservative attitude. 
—V ice-President. 


Road C.—During the past year there has been no change in 
the attitude of the state commissions to alter the opinion ex- 
pressed last year, which was as follows: “State commissions 
generally in this territory are disposed to be unfair, and are 
becoming more radical as time goes on. It is generally admit- 
ted that all important cases called by them are pre-judged; 
their decisions are usually made before they call the hearing, 
and the compilation of data and arguments, even of the most 
convincing kind, on the part of the railways is considered 
by railway officials a work of supererogation. The commis- 
sions are constantly at work grinding out decreased rates or 
extending concessions to shippers which have the effect of de- 
creasing rates, and extensive reductions are looked for in the 
very near future on some of the largest items of traffic handled 
by the railways in this section.” Since the above was expressed, 
the commissions have gone on grinding out still further reduc- 
tions in rates, many of which, though small in themselves, in 
the aggregate amount to large sums to the railways, without 
benefit to the actual consumer. In the largest reductions made 
by the commission during the present year, the amount of 
such reduction imposed on the roads was promptly gobbled up 
by the steamship lines, who increased their ocean rates more 
than enough to offset the decrease taken from the pockets of 
the roads; hence, the revenues of the roads were largely de- 
pleted without even the doubtful benefit to the actual con- 
sumer, or to the producer. —Vice-President. 


Road D.—I think the state commissions in our territory are 
disposed to be fair, and they have become more conservative 
within the past year. —General Manager. 


Road E.—I regard one of our two state commissions as dis- 
posed to be fair. It has shown a tendency in the last year to 
become decidedly more conservative. I cannot say so much 
for the other commission. —Vice-President. 





Road F.—The state commission of our state so far has been 
extremely conservative. Nothing has been done by them to 
impair the situation in this state. —V ice-President. 


West and Transcontinental—Answers to Question 5. 


Road A.—State commissions with which I am familiar are 
disposed to be fair, and are inclined to grow more conservative 
as they learn about the business. They all have the natural 
tendency to want to increase the power of their positions, which 
is the most dangerous tendency in the commission form of 
government, because it is gradually taking away from the 
owner of the property the management of that property. 

. —President. 


Road C.—State commissions in our territory are (as else- 
where) political bodies subject to the whims of party caucus 
or direct primaries every so often. Their principal intent is to 
do that which will add to the political popularity of them- 
selves and of their party. Under these circumstances it is not 
reasonable to expect them to be fair. The best that can be 
said for them is to say they differ in degrees of radicalism. 

—Assistant to President. 


Road D.—We are of the opinion that our state conimission 
is inclined to be very fair, and we think it has become more 
conservative during the past year. —V ice-President. 
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Road E.—I notice no change in the attitude of the various 
state commissions. There is still a disposition to go the limit 
of the law in all matters. —General Manager. 


Road F.—Our line passes through three states, two of which 
have commissions, while the other has none. The commis- 
sioners of one of the states, I believe, have been fair. But new 
commissioners come into office January 1, and it is hard to 
say at this time what their attitude towards the railways will 
be. The commissioners of the other state have not been quite 
so conservative, although so far as our line is concerned we 
have no special complaint to make, except that they called upon 
us for considerable data, which cost us quite a little clerk hire, 
and which, frankly, I cannot see will be of much if any use to 
them. —Vice-President. 


Road G.—The state commissions in our territory have in the 
past been decidedly unfair, being influenced in their decisions 
more by political expediency than by a sense of exact justice. 
As to some, we have lately observed a tendency to become 
slightly more conservative, but, generally speaking, there has 
been little change in the attitude of state commissions. 

—President. 


Canada—Answers to Question 5. 


Road A.—I cannot say that there has been any change in 
their attitude. —President. 


Road B.—They seem to be conservative and reasonable. 
—General Manager. 


Road C.—Commissions in this district are fair and just. 
—Vice-President. 


QUESTION 6.—IS PUBLIC SENTIMENT TOWARD YOUR 
ROAD BECOMING MORE FRIENDLY OR LESS FRIENDLY? 
WHAT HAVE YOU DONE, IN BRIEF, TO IMPROVE ITS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


Central West and Trunk Lines—Answers to Question 6. 


Road A.—I do not see that there is any particular change 
either one way or the other, so far as the sentiment of the public 
towards our road is concerned. We have not done anything in 
the way of changing our methods or policy with a view of 
establishing improved public relations, as it has always been the 
policy of the management of this company to do everything rea- 
sonable in this direction. —President. 


Road B.—Public sentiment toward the roads in which I am 
interested is not unfriendly. It does not seem to be changing 
much in the direction of friendliness or unfriendliness, save as 
railway officials—and, especially, heads of traffic departments— 
get in touch with the people who do business with the roads, and 
try to meet their wishes in respect to the promptness of sh:pment 
and obliging conduct in handling their goods, and in courteous 
treatment of passengers. The roads mentioned have done a 
good deal in this direction, with satisfactory results. 

—Chairman, 


Road C.—I think that public sentiment toward our railway is 
becoming more friendly than it has ever been. —President. 


Road D.—We try to keep in touch with the public along the 
line, and have always found them our friends. —President. 


Road F.—Public sentiment toward railways, I think, is chang- 
ing to be more friendly. —President. 


Road G—The attitude of the public towards this company, 
save when serving upon juries, is, and has been, unusually 
friendly, owing, I believe, to the frankness with which its repre- 
sentatives have met the public and its manifest efforts at fair 
dealing. For four years at least the railways of the state in 
general have been endeavoring to improve their relations with the 
public by openness of discussion and frankness in stating or meet- 
ing facts. The results have been favorable, but not so marked 
as could be desired. —Vice-President. 
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Road H.—Public sentiment toward our road is becoming more 
friendly. I believe this to be generally true of all the railways. 
—President. 


Road I.—I think the general sentiment of the public toward 
railways has softened somewhat in the past two or three years, 
and this condition will probably improve if the railways continue 
to show a diminution in their net earnings. Otherwise I think 
that the tendency to harass railways with adverse legislation will 
continue, as there is evidently a sentiment in the public mind that 
the earnings of railways must be reduced, or that the public, 
through their authorities, must show their power to reduce rail- 
way earnings, before there will be a tendency to diminish this 
pressure. —General Superintendent. 


Road J.—I think that public sentiment toward railways is im- 
proving slightly. Sensational articles in newspapers frequently, 
however, undo the work of months. We are endeavoring to 
cultivate communities along our line by establishing closer rela- 
tions with them, by endeavoring to be fair, by co-operating with 
state educational organizations, helping the farmers, etc. 

—President. 


East—Answers to Question 6. 


Road A.—For this company, we feel that we have a remark- 
able esprit de corps among our patrons. It is, and has been for 
the past nine or ten years, our policy to meet frequently with 
those various public bodies—boards of trade, merchants’ associa- 
tions, farmers’ associations, etc..—which exist along our line, 
attend their annual dinners, and in some cases have an oppor- 
tunity to make addresses from the speakers’ platform; all of 
which has been punctiliously followed up with the direct purpose 
of getting close to the public. My first move when I came to 
this property was to assemble the eighty odd newspaper pub- 
lishers doing business along our line, and to give them an annual 
outing in June of each year, the purpose being, as expressed by 
me at our first meeting, that we might know one another and 
that relations friendly and congenial should be established be- 
tween the two great influences for civilization, the railways and 
the press. I have, hanging on the wall back of my desk, two 
large framed testimonials, with personal signatures from the 
editors and proprietors of all of the-papers doing business along 
our line, expressing sentiments which leave no doubt as to the 
relations between us. Of these testimonials I am more proud 
than of any of my other associations or decorations. 

—Vice-President. 


Road B.—I do not see much change in public sentiment during 
the past year. We have been fortunate in maintaining very 
pleasant relations with our patrons. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—If it is correctly reflected by the politicians and the 
press, then less friendly. Have tried to preserve an attitude of 
patient humbleness. —President. 


Road D.—Public sentiment varies with every changing breeze; 
always did, always will. In the abstract it is for the railway, 
and it believes the railway is for it. Under analysis this, that, 
and the other individual, community and section wants all there 
is coming to it, with as little surrender as possible. The public 
is “just folks.” President. 


Road E.—Public sentiment is becoming more friendly, due to 
the higher railway officers making more frequent visits to the 
newspaper editors, to the prominent manufacturers. to the 
prominent citizens, etc. —Vice-President. 


South—Answers to Question 6. 


Road A.—Public sentiment is becoming more friendly. We are 
striving to come in contact with the people and to provide what 
they need in way of service for the movement of their business. 
Personal contact is the principal remedy for improving public 
relations. —Vice-President. 
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Road B.—Public sentiment in our state runs in line with the 
disposition of its railway commission, as indicated in my answer 
to Question 5. —Vice-President. 

Road C.—The more intelligent public is becoming more friendly 
all the time. The average farmer or resident along the lines wilt 
always take advantage of the laws to rob the railways. We are 
continually robbed by this kind of people with petty claims, such 
as claims for stock being killed, fire set out, and other such 
claims. Along all the railways in the United States such people 
are banded together to give evidence in each others’ favor to 
rob the roads, and they are encouraged by the small lawyers in 
every community. —General Superintendent. 


Road D.—I believe the public sentiment toward our road is 
becoming more friendly. The only thing we have done to im- 
prove our public relations is in improved passenger and freight 
service, giving the public improved and better facilities. 

—Vice-President. 

Road E.—Our relations with the public are entirely satisfac- 
tory to us. We endeavor to meet the public squarely and fairly 
on all matters that come up, and it is our position in this respect, 
we believe, that makes the public fair in their relations to us. 

—General Manager. 


Road F.—Public sentiment toward our road is becoming more 
friendly, because of our efforts to produce a friendly sentiment 
by giving the people more consideration in the matter of train 
service, rates, etc., and doing everything possible to. cultivate 


friendly relations. —General Manager. 


Road G.—Public sentiment is apparently changing for the 
better. Hundreds of individuals who have been interviewed ex- 
press themselves as being favorable to increased rates. They are, 
however, in many instances strongly interested in a return to 
more stable business conditions. We have endeavored to put 
before them, in pamphlets and through personal address and by 
the influence of employees, the true situation. Where they can 
be reached in this way good results follow. The general public 
are woefully ignorant of the railway side. —Vice-President. 


Southwest—Answers to Question 6. 


Road A.—More friendly, we hope. We have run through all 
of our states demonstration trains to enlighten the farmers 
respecting agricultural problems. We have added train service 
and car service wherever possible. We have moved empty cars 
increasingly longer distances for the sake of supplying local 
and sometimes unremunerative demands for cars. We have 
sedulously striven for punctuality, especially of passenger trains. 

—Chairman. 


Road B.—Public sentiment is becoming more friendly. We 
have done everything within our power to improve public re- 
lations, and at the same time safeguard the interests of the 
railway with both the shipping public and the communities 
which our lines serve. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—Public sentiment seems to be becoming gradually 
more friendly toward the railways, as the public is getting a 
better understanding of the railway situation. This feeling, 
however, is passive and rarely exerts itself to insist upon a 
square deal being afforded the roads. Railway officers are 
cultivating this sentiment with the public in every possible 
way, through personal contact, candid and frank statements 
through the press, interesting themselves in- improving agri- 
cultural conditions by demonstration trains for the benefit of 


the farmers, and in many other directions, too numerous to: 


mention. —Vice-President. 


Road D.—Public sentiment is friendly toward our road. We 
have endeavored to encourage this by giving as good service 


as possible and accommodating the public in small as well as 
large matters, where we could. —General Manager. 


Road E.—Public sentiment toward all railways in our state 
is becoming more friendly. The policy of our road is to treat 
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the public with the utmost consideration and to leave nothing 
undone in any department which might be construed as a dis- 
regard »f the rights of the public in its relations to our 
property. —Vice-President. 


Road F.—I find the public sentiment extremely favorable to 
our line. In our first year’s operation, I have had no com- 
plaints from the public in regard to our service, ratessor from 
other causes. Our line is small, and it has been our desire and 
motive to keep in close touch with the patrons of the road and 
call upon them individually, as far as it is possible to do so; 
and in our contact with them it is our endeavor to impress 
upon them the mutuality of interest between the carrier and 
the people. —V ice-President. 


West and Transcontinental—Answers to Question 6. 


Road A.—Public sentiment, I think, is becoming a little 
fairer and more friendly. An effort is made to have all of the 
officers, high and low, meet with the patrons of the road at all 
points, to know them and discuss questions of mutual interest, 
to give reasonable service, to pay claims promptly, and to try 
to point out that the country cannot have the necessary trans- 
portation facilities if there is to be a continual struggle between 
the shipper and the railway. —President. 


Road B.—1I find it difficult to conjecture just what you mean 
by the words “friendly” and “less friendly.” That public senti- 
ment has been unduly, and, I think, unjustly, aroused through- 
out the entire country in its attitude towards carriers, goes 
without saying, it seems to me. The railway question has been 
made the football of politics. The press, as a rule, has been 
unfriendly. I think its spirit is changing. The wish, however, 
may be father to the thought. The companies I serve have 
undertaken industrial development all along their lines, have 
decided upon a campaign of publicity, and have determined to 
publish their improvements already made and contemplated, 
and, so far as may reasonably be done, nail every published lie 
that comes to their attention by denials and such proof as can 
be brought before the public, and, in a general way, assume 
that they are entitled as corporations to the same hearing and 
treatment that private persons are entitled to. 

—Vice-President. 


Road C.—Public sentiment toward this railway, as compared 
with its sentiment toward other railways, is and always has 


been friendly. —Assistant to President. 


Road D.—Being a local institution, public sentiment is very 
friendly to us, and we do everything possible to merit this 


sentiment. —Vice-President. 


Road E.—Generally speaking, more friendly relations be- 
tween the railways and the public exist; due to improved serv- 
ice and campaign of publicity, enabling the railway officials and 
the public to become better acquainted, which has established 
an apparent confidence heretofore unknown. 

—General Manager. 


Road F.—I believe the public in general is showing a more 
friendly attitude toward the railways. Our road has done 
nothing specially to improve its public relations. I believe in 
the railways working more in the open and taking the public 
more into their confidence. —V ice-President. 


Road G.—I think the sentiment of the public toward rail- 
ways in general is becoming more friendly. The facts brought 
out in the present controversy over increased rates have been 
of immense value in an educational way, and the disposition of 
the average citizen now is to have full justice done to the 
carriers. —President. 


Canada—Answers to Question 6. 


Road A.—I have not noted any particular change in the pub- 
lic sentiment toward this road, and we are doing what we can 
to improve our public relations by giving an efficient service 
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and showing 1 willingness to do everything we legally can, 
within reason, to facilitate the business of our patrons. 
—President. 


Road B.—Public sentiment towards our road has always been 
of a friendly nature. —General Manager. 


Road C—I think, on the whole, it is becoming more 
friendly. —Vice-President. 


QUESTION 7.—ARE YOUR RELATIONS WITH YOUR 
EMPLOYEES BECOMING MORE SATISFACTORY OR 
LESS SATISFACTORY? WE HAVE IN MIND PARTICU- 
LARLY THREE PHASES OF THE SUBJECT OF THESE 
RELATIONS: FIRST, CO-OPERATION WITH THEM TO 
PREVENT LEGISLATION THAT WILL IMPAIR THE 
REVENUES OF THE ROADS; SECOND, INCREASING OR 
DECREASING EFFICIENCY OF LABOR; THIRD, INCREAS- 
ING OR DECREASING REASONABLENESS IN THE DE- 
MANDS OF EMPLOYEES REGARDING WAGES AND CON- 
DITICNS OF EMPLOYMENT. 


Central West and Trunk Lines—Answers to Question 7. 


Road A.—The relations with our employees have not become 
any more satisfactory as a result of what has transpired during 
the past year. First, we do not find them particularly disposed 
towards co-operating with us to prevent legislation that will im- 
pair the revenues of the company or increase its expenditures. 
Second, the efficiency of labor, in our opinion, is less, generally 
speaking, since the leading organizations succeeded in forcing 
upon the railways the advances they got this year than prior 
thereto. Our experience also is that our employees are con- 
stantly making greater demands for wages and at the same 
time calling upon us for changes in conditions that will relieve 
them from doing as much work and will cause us greater 
expense. —President. 


Road B.—The relations with employees are becoming less 
satisfactory. The demands of employees regarding wages and 
conditions of employment are increasing in unreasonableness. 
The tendency is towards a decrease in the efficiency of labor. 
This seems to grow as wages increase and as hours of labor 
are shortened. There is co-operation between some of the 
employees and the railways to prevent legislation that will im- 
pair the revenues of the roads. Perhaps it would be better to 
say that some of the employees evince a wish in that direction. 
There is very little that can be called active co-operation. The 
majority of the employees seem to be under the impression 
that the railways can always get, without their assistance and 
by merely asking it from the public, or imposing it on the pub- 
lic, such increased earnings as will meet the demands for in- 
crease of pay. They do not indicate any idea that the railways 
need their co-operation. —Chairman. 


Road C.—Our relation with our employees is satisfactory, 
but we note an increasing inefficiency in Jabor. —President. 

Road D.—Relations always friendly, and they are helpful in 
every way. —President. 


Road F.—The relations between the road and its employees 
are now, and always have been, very friendly. I think they are 
seeing it is to their interests not to sanction hostile legislation. 

—President. 


Road G.—Less satisfactory, due to the rapidly disappearing 
personal relationship between subordinates and superiors, and 
a growing tendency to seek the direction and personal assist- 
ance of the heads of the various orders in case of differences. 
They are voluble with reference to a desire to co-operate to 
prevent unjust adverse legislation, but I have yet to see any 
particular result. The efficiency of labor is decreasing, because 
the individual is losing his identity and becoming a mere unit 
in an organization. Decreasing reasonableness both as to wages 
and conditions of service. —Vice-President. 


Road H.—Relations with our employees are becoming more 
satisfactory. They are in earnest co-operation to prevent any 
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legislation that will impair the revenues of the road. They 
seem to understand, in general, that it is necessary to do every- 
thing in their power to have the public understand that the 
railways are entitled to an increase in rates and a decrease in 
adverse legislation and unfair treatment. —President. 


Road I.—Relations with employees are harmonious. You no 
doubt are aware that there is an organization in existence by 
which the railways, through their employees, undertake to oppose 
any legislation inimical to their interests. I cannot see that the 
efficiency of employees in general is increasing. I fear it is 
somewhat the reverse. As to demands for increasing salaries, 
employees in general are guided by what they think they can 
accomplish in the way of getting salaries increased. I do not 
think that any of the labor organizations pay much attention to 
the net earnings of the companies for whom they work. 

—General Superintendent. 


Road J.—I cannot say that there is very much change one 
way or the other. I certainly do not see any noticeable im- 
provement. —President. 


East—Answers to Question 7. 


Road A.—In similar manner to what we have done to im- 
prove relations with the public, we have always undertaken to 
establish ourselves in friendly relationship with our employees. 
We attend their annual balls and entertainments, we are in- 
vited to the annual dinner at the installation of officers of their 
organizations, and are given an opportunity, from the speakers’ 
table, to discuss in heart to heart talks the relation we bear 
with them. I feel that, without conceit, I may say it would be 
difficult to find another property where the relations between 
officers and men even approximate conditions which exist upon 
this property. We give annual excursions to our foremen of 
shops for themselves and families; we bring even the track 
foremen together for conference and a dinner. It is our con- 
stant aim and endeavor, in a dignified and proper manner, to 
keep up and sustain those relations between our employees and 
the officers that are right and proper. —Vice-President. 


Road B—Our relations with our employees are cordial and 
satisfactory. They are outspoken in their dislike of antagonistic 
legislation. We think their efficiency is second to no others, 
and we cannot say that unreasonable demands have been 
made. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—Less satisfactory. (a) They will aid in trying to 
increase revenues for their purely personal interest. (b) 
Efficiency is constantly decreasing. (c) Demands constantly 
becoming more exorbitant and unreasonable. 

—President. 


Road D.—Relations with employees are delightful at the 
moment, and, perhaps, would be indefinitely if they were left 
to deal alone with their employer. An auxiliary result of dis- 
cussions and dissentions, based largely upon theory, federally, is 
not lost upon labor leaders. —President. 


Road E.—Relations with the employee seem to become less 
and less satisfactory. I think the employee will generally co- 
operate with his company as regards legislation which will 
imperil the revenue of the road. The labor efficiency is clearly 
decreasing. The demands, we feel, are becoming less and less 
reasonable. —Vice-President. 


South—Answers to Question 7. 


Road A.—Relations with our employees are less satisfactory. 
They are not active in co-operating with the railway interests 
for the advancement of legislation affecting their interests; 
their main object seems to be to increase their wages, and they 
are relying upon unionism to protect them, and as a result 
the work of the labor is less efficient. The increased demands 
for wages are growing more unreasonable every year, and it 
seems to be only a question of time when some great struggle 
‘will be inevitable unless it is avoided by some legislative enact- 
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ment that will provide a means of settlement of disputes and 
unreasonable demands to enable the corporations to earn fixed 
charges on the investment in their property. 

—V ice-President. 


Road B.—Relations with employees are very satisfactory. 
The company has never had any serious trouble with its em- 
ployees, and feels free from any apprehension of any. 

—Vice-President. 


Road C.—We have no trouble with our employees, and have 
never had. —General Superintendent. 


Road D.—Our relations with our employees are not becom- 
ing more satisfactory. I did not ask them to co-operate with 
us to influence legislation in favor of increased rates, for the 
reason that I felt that any such action would bear the infer- 
ence of the influence of the employer, and that it would carry 
little, if any, weight. I consider the efficiency of labor decreas- 
ing rather than increasing. I cannot say whether the demands 
of employees for increased wages are reasonable or unreason- 
able. From their standpoint it is entirely reasonable, and from 
our standpoint it is unreasonable. There is so much to be 
said on both sides that I do not consider myself competent to 
decide the question. Demands have been made upon me for in- 
creased wages that are unreasonable. Entirely reasonable de- 
mands, by other classes of our employees, have been made and 
granted. —Vice-President. 


Road E.—We are not troubled with labor disturbances. Our 
employees seem disposed to co-operate with us in any matter 
of mutual interest. They seem to realize that what is good for 
the railway is also advantageous to them. 

—General Manager. 


Road F.—Our relations with our employees are becoming 
more satisfactory in all three of the phases mentioned. 
—General Manager. 


Road G.—The employees are affected similarly to the general 
public, and are usually ignorant of the true condition, and 
need as much education along these lines as the outside public. 
Where the facts have been presented to them in such a way as 
to couple their interests with the railways they have responded 
to prevent adverse legislation and to obtain increases in rates. 
Success has attended our efforts in both particulars whenever 
these forces have been exerted. There is an increased efficiency 
in labor of the higher classes in that they are using modern 
appliances, larger locomotives and faster machines. Individually 
there is a disposition to do less work, which is reflected in 
manual labor and among such classes as use hand tools. The 
demands of labor for better working conditions and higher 
wages is unreasonable among certain classes of well organized 
labor, forcing the compensation out of line with the proper 
conduct of the business. Certain employees are now getting 
higher monthly salaries than those who supervise them, or 
those who are technically trained and holding more responsible 
positions, as well as those in minor positions much better 
educated. The cost of living is advancing equally for all, caus- 
ing unrest and dissatisfacton to those working for moderate 
salaries. —Vice-President. 


Southwest—Answers to Question 7. 


Road A.—Broadly speaking, relations are constantly less 
satisfactory. First, they do not act in unison to prevent legisla- 
tion that will impair the revenues of the roads, and sometimes 
vote as a body against measures greatly favored by the rail- 
ways. Second, they have shown no spirit toward increasing 
their own efficiency; higher pay seems to result in lower 
efficiency both actually and per dollar of pay, and they resent 
bonus methods, the piecework system and other plans designed 
to obtain higher efficiency. Third, if their demands respecting 
wages and conditions of employment have increased in reason- 
ableness, it is because of the general public attitude favoring 
mediation and arbitration, and of the fact that the calling out 
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of an entire union has become so widespread and serious a 


matter, rather than because of a better feeling on the part of 
the employees themselves or of the heads of their unions. 
—Chairman. 


Road B.—Relations with our employees are satisfactory. 
They are beginning to appreciate the necessity for co-opera- 
tion to prevent legislation which impairs revenue. The ques- 
tion of increase or decrease in efficiency of labor is difficult to 
answer; in some departments there is an increase and in others 
a decrease. We have had no unreasonable demands from our 
employees in connection with wages or conditions of employ- 
ment; thus far they have been disposed to treat fairly. The 
increased cost of living has had great bearing on the demands 
of all labor. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—It seems apparent that employees are at last awak- 
ing to the fact that continued agitation on the part of dem- 
agogues and politicians against the railways will affect their 
interests, and to the extent to which the more intelligent of 
them are appreciating this fact they are lending their assist- 
ance in preventing such legislation. The efficiency of labor in 
railway service seems to be decreasing in proportion to increase 
in volume of business and number of employees. It seems evi- 
dent that employees will continue to demand increases in 
wages, whether they are reasonable or not, as long as there is 
any possible chance either through threat of strike or through 
arbitration to get such increases. Some of their demands are 
not altogether unreasonable, but many of them are unreason- 
able to the point of absurdity, amongst which latter can be 
classed the almost universal objection to labor-saving machin- 
ery exemplified in the form of more powerful locomotives. 
The loyalty of many railway employees has been and is being 
destroyed by the apparent influence emanating from govern- 
ment sources by which they report to the officers of their 
unions anything that they may consider an infraction of the 
law. The effect of influencing any employee to act as an in- 
former upon the actions of his employer is bound not only to 
destroy the employee’s loyalty, but to seriously impair ‘the 
efficiency of his service. This condition will materially impair 
discipline, and is therefore directly against the interests of the 
public, who are vitally concerned in the most perfect discipline 
prevailing upon American railways. —V ice-President. 


Road D.—We have not asked our employees to co-operate to 
prevent legislation which might impair the revenues of the 
road, as we do not think such an alliance would be beneficial. 
We think the efficiency of labor has increased on our road the 
past year. While our men have joined in the movement for 
general wage increases, we think they have done so at the re- 
quest of their grand officers, as, so far as we can tell, they are 
well satisfied with present conditions. —General Manager. 


Road E.—Our relations with our employees have always been 
satisfactory. A feature of our policy is to have the confidence 
and co-operation of our employees in regard to all matters 
effecting the property, upon the ground that the success of the 
road is necessarily to a certain extent the success of the em- 
ployees. Likewise its failure, to some extent, is their failure. 

—Vice-President. 


Road F.—QOur relations with our employees are first-class 
in every respect. As stated, our line is small, and we have no 
contracts of any kind with any of our employees. They are 
treated fairly and understand that their positions with this 
company are secure in every way, and all that we expect from 
them is sobriety, loyalty and a reasonable performance of their 
duties. We are satisfied with the work performed by them. 

—V ice-President. 


West and Transcontinental—Answers to Question 7. 


Road A.—Relations with employees are, on the whole, satis- 
factory. In an abstract way, employees take an interest in 
legislation that will tend to reduce the earning power of the 
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railways. Their chief interest, however, seems to be in for- 
warding legislation that will tend to put burdens on the rail- 
ways for safety appliances before there is a very great need 
for them, and for inspections of one kind and another by some 
outside authority, other than the owners of the road, which in- 
creases expense without producing any real net benefit. The 


efficiency of labor, as a whole, does not show any change for - 


better or worse over a year ago. The demands for wages and 
conditions of employment seem somewhat unreasonable, con- 
sidering the fact that the total fund that the railway has at its 
disposal is already overtaxed. There seems to be little disposi- 
tion on the part of those who voice the demands of the em- 
ployees to consider the general economical situation of the 
country, and to give weight to the total wage that any given 
business can pay and still exist. —President. 


Road B.—Generally speaking, our relations with our em- 
ployees are sound and co-operative in the matter of trying to 
prevent legislation that will impair the revenues of the roads. 
As to the question of increasing or decreasing efficiency of 
labor, there is with us, as I believe there is everywhere, the 
common rule of conduct—the employee tries to get the most 
money for the least labor, but I believe the managers are 
meeting that natural disposition of men with all the liberality 
that their revenues will permit. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—-There does not appear to be any material change 
in the relations with our employees. These have usually been 
fairly satisfactory. There is an awakening on the part of em- 
ployees in respect to political matters as they affect railways, 
and considerable good will probably come from the move- 
ment, as the employees are vitally interested as a matter of self- 
protection. —Assistant to President. 


Road D.—The same answer as to Question 6 might be given. 
Our relation to our employees is very satisfactory and very 
friendly. —Vice-President. 


Road E.—Co-operation between the railway and its employees 
is more satisfactory, and the employees are working in the direc- 
tion of protecting the companies against unfair legislation. 
This was also very apparent during the recent elections in the 
various states. —General Manager. 


Road F.—Our relations with our employees are satisfactory, 
and so far as I know the efficiency of labor remains about the 
same. We are paying common labor a great deal more than we 
were a few years ago. There seems to be no limit to the de- 
mands of organized labor, such as train and enginemen; as fast 
as we settle with one organization the demands of another body 
are before us. However, these demands are all handled by the 
General Managers’ Association in Chicago, and I believe they 
will all result in arbitration. —Vice-President. 


Road G.—Our relations with our employees are becoming 
more satisfactory to the extent that the vast army of railway 
men is beginning to realize that its own prosperity is bound 
up in the prosperity of the railways, and that the carriers’ 
revenues cannot suffer much impairment without a blow being 
struck at their incomes; and this knowledge has _ recently 
prompted many of them to adopt co-operative measures to pre- 
vent further hostile legislation. There has been no marked 
change with respect to the efficiency of labor or with regard 
to the reasonableness of the demands of employees concerning 
wages and conditions of employment. We are confronted with 
numerous demands for increased wages, some of which seem 
unreasonable from our point of view, but, the increasing cost of 
living during the past few years has created an undercurrent 
of discontent which has crystallized into requests for higher 
wages. —President. 


Canada—Answers to Question 7. 


Road A.—There is but little change in the relations with our 
employees. The tendency of all influence in labor organization is 
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toward decreased efficiency of labor and increased demands for 
higher compensation. ‘ —President. 


Road B.—The relations are satisfactory. 
—General Manager. 


Road C.—This is most difficult to define. The demands on 
the part of labor are increasing all the time as to wages and 
conditions of employment, and the fact that our railway men are 
working so close to a large body of coal miners, who are always 
agitating, makes it somewhat difficult to know just where we are 
in this regard. —Vice-President. 


Mexico—Answers to Question 7. 


Road A.—Our relations with our employees have been and 
are entirely satisfactory. —Vice-President. 


QUESTION 8—WHA?T KINDS OF TRAFFIC ON YOUR 
LINE OFFER THE BEST PROMISE AND WHAT KINDS 
OFFER THE POOREST PROMISE FOR 1911? 


Central West and Trunk Lines—Answers to Question 8. 


Road A.—-It is difficult to say what kind of traffic offers the 
greatest promise and which the least for the coming year. 
There does not seem to be any difference in this regard as far 
as we can determine. —President. 


Road B—-The best promise for earnings of the lines referred 
to, for 1911, is from products of agriculture. The poorest 
promise is from manufactures and merchandise. 

—Chairman. 


Road C.—We pass through an agricultural country, and our 
business depends on the crops. —President. 


Road D.—Prospects fairly good for all classes. 
—President. 


Road G—The answer to this question depends so largely upon 
the determination of the commission relative to rate advances, 
and the consequent course of the railways, that I cannot now 
give an intelligent answer. —Vice-President. 


Road H.—The business of our road is of such a versified 
nature that each year shows a gradual increase over the year 
previous, and is not dependent upon any one particular kind 
of business. —President. 


Road I.—Local traffic, which means farm products and gen- 
eral merchandise, and the demand for bituminous coal, are the 
best promises for revenue traffic for the coming year. 

—General Superintendent. 


Road J.—We look for the greatest improvement in traffic 
on account of the movement of grain and grain products. 
—President. 


East—Answers to Question 8. 


Road A.—lf one could answer this question with positive in- 
formation he might, by reason of such knowledge, go into busi- 
ness and retire independently wealthy at the end of the year. 
The question enters the field of speculation, and our best prog- 
nostication would seem to indicate a leveling process of all 
lines for the year 1911, with no remarkable ups or downs; but 
surely no great or boom traffic to be expected. 

—Vice-President. 


Road C.—The merchandise business is showing sharp de- 
creases, — President. 


Road D.—Agricultural and lumber traffic are mainstays here. 
The resources are vast. Some increase ought to be looked for 
against the worst general conditions which can be rationally 
imagined. One might look for splendid and permanent indus- 
trial development, at points where now waste, decay and neglect 
is the fate, in places, in the forests, if the temperate, judicial, and 
prompt were to take the place of what has been, and is, in 
high places. —President. 
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Road E.—At the present time the coal traffic is holding up 
reasonably well. There has been a serious falling off in the 
merchandise traffic. —V ice-President. 


South—Answers to Question 8. 


Road A.—I would say that fertilizer offers the best promise 
for 1911 on account of high price of farm products. From 
present outlook, lumber is the least attractive because of the 
stagnant market, but this cannot continue very long unless there 
is a general easing off of prosperous conditions now enjoyed 
throughout the South. Vice-President. 





Road C.—I think there will be an improvement in traffic of 
every description in 1911, providing there is not too much legis- 
lation, both state and national. —General Superintendent. 


Road D.—In view of the high price of cotton, I consider that 
the traffic dependent upon agriculture offers the best promise. 
I do not consider that our traffic for 1911 shows any poor 
promise. The development in this section of the country is 
good, and, I think, will be reflected in the business that we will 
do this coming year. —Vice-President. 


Road E.—The passenger traffic and the handling of forest 
products is of greatest value to our line, and this will be the 
case during 1911. —General Manager. 


Road F.—Iron ore promises to be our best commodity move- 
ment for 1911, while the movement of fruit will be the poorest, 
due chiefly to discontinuation of the growing of peaches along 
our line. —General Manager. 


Road G.—The products of forests, agriculture and mining 
offer the most encouragement; manufactured articles give the 
least promise, unless confidence may be in some way restored. 

: —Vice-President. 


Southwest—Answers to Question 8. 


Road A.—So large a proportion of our traffic arises from 
products of the soil that a satisfactory answer cannot be made. 
Assuming that the crops of 1910 will be repeated or bettered, 
our best traffic will be in products of agriculture and in animals 
and the products thereof. Otherwise, the products of mines 
will be the largest single item of traffic. —Chairman. 

Road B.—There will be a very little difference in traffic con- 
ditions on our line during the year 1911. If crop conditions are 
favorable, there should be an increase in all commodities 
handled. —Vice-President. 


Road C.—It is rather early now to prognosticate what traffic 
offers the best promise for the year 1911. This section is largely 
agricultural, and a drouth of more or less severity has prevailed 
for the last two years. If good seasons prevail when the crops 
are planted and thereafter, products of agriculture, together 
with lumber, offer the best promise for traffic for the year 1911. 

—Vice-President. 


Road D.—Through California freight offers the best promise 
for the next year. The present outlook is that shipments of cop- 
per, bullion, ore, coke and coal will be less than during the pres- 
ent year. —General Manager. 


Road E.—We are expecting our best traffic for 1911 from 
the general increase that naturally comes with the opening up 
of an exceptionally good country, the establishment of indus- 
tries, building of houses and the opening of business concerns. 
It is impossible to say just what character of traffic will be 
best or poorest at this time. —Vice-President. 


Road F.—Our principal traffic is sugar beets, potatoes, grain, 
hay, stock and merchandise, coal, etc. The promise of 1911 is 
very encouraging in all of the above lines. 

—Vice-President. 


West and Transcontinental—Answers to Question 8. 


Road A.—The general merchandise is moving very fairly, and 
I think will continue to do so. Movements of structural ma- 
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terials in large quantities will not be very brisk in 1911; business, 
as a whole, will be slow, but I think will increase in volume, pro- 
vided the country between the Rocky and Allegheny mountains 
has an adequate supply of moisture. —President. 


Road B.—Conditions on our lines for the year 1911 are 
promising with respect to the volume of the products of the 
soil and their movement. The large lumber interests, however, 
wait upon a revival of the confidence that does not now exist 
as it did four years ago, but even the lumber industries are 
in a healthy condition. The mining industries, particularly cop- 
per, may be said to be normal, although, on account of the low 
price of copper, that may admit of some modification. 

—Vice-President. 


Road C.—It is too early to estimate crop conditions of 1911. 
Merchandise traffic and construction material are quite likely to 
show a material reduction. Everything depends on general pros- 
perity. If we do not have that, there will be a corresponding 
falling off in all kinds of freight. —Assistant io President. 


Road D.—The traffic which offers the best promise for in- 
crease in 1911 is fruit; and the poorest, lumber. 
—Vice-President. 


Road F.—I look for quite a revival in the mining industry 
next year, and as ore is one of the largest commodities we 
handle it should help us considerably. —Vice-President. 


Road G.—The territory we serve is largely agricultural. The 
corn and oats crop harvested the past season was good and 
the early months of the coming year should see a good movement 
of these commodities, including what we might term the products 
of corn, such as livestock and meats. While the winter wheat 
crop was satisfactory, the partial failure of the spring wheat 
crop in the Northwest will result in a reduced volume of wheat 
tonnage and possibly some curtailment in flour shipments, and 
the movement of general merchandise into the Northwest prob- 
ably will be somewhat restricted owing to the crop conditions 
referred to. The Northwest was also unfortunate in its potato 
harvest. In the early months of the year we usually have a 
good tonnage of potatoes from the Northwest, but the reduced 
yield the past season will have its effect on this class of freight. 
The movement of miscellaneous merchandise will be controlled 
entirely by trade conditions in 1911. There can be no doubt that 
the present business situation throughout the country is waiting 
for a settlement of several important questions now before the 
government. If they are disposed of in a conservative manner, 
there is no reason why that confidence which is now wanting 
should not quickly be restored and business conditions improve. 
In that event, the approaching year should be better from a traffic 
standpoint than 1910, which was in many respects unsatisfactory. 

—President. 


Canada—Answers to Question 8. 


Road A.—Given a demand for our grain abroad, the movement 
of grain should be fairly good the coming year by reason of the 
large crops. 
show much of an improvement until business conditions are more 
settled. —President. 


Road B.—Agricultural products, products of the dairy, asbestos 
and copper mining seem to offer the best promise for future 
development. In fact, all the sources of business throughout our 
district look reasonably prosperous for next year. 

—General Manager. 


Road C.—Our lines of railway are largely in the coal busi- 
ness, and prospects are good for 1911. —Vice-President. 


Mexico—Answers to Question 8. 


Road A.—Due to the good crops throughout the republic, 
agricultural products offer the best promise of traffic for the 
year 1911. There is no specific commodity that can be said to 
offer the poorest promise. —Vice-President. 
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CHANGES IN RAILWAY OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL. 





The most interesting features in the changes in railway con- 
trol during the year were the further extension of the Hawley 
group of lines and the activities of the Hill and Harriman lines 
in the Northwest. As noted below, the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
now controlled by Edwin Hawley, Frank Trumbull and associ- 
ates, gained two important lines north of the Ohio river, the 
Hocking Valley taking it to Toledo and the Chicago line, as it is 
now called—the old Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville—which 
gives it an entrance into Chicago. Control of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, which was bought by Mr. Hawley and associates 
in 1909, was made effective by the election of a Hawley board 
of directors. In the following list of changes in control, electric 
railways are omitted, with one or two exceptions where electric 
roads in Oregon were acquired by Hill interests. 


Abbottsford & Northeastern—This property, running from 
Athens, Wis., to Abbottsford, 15 miles, has been taken over by 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. M., and is operated as a branch 
of the Chicago division (Wisconsin Central). 

Albany & Northern.—Control of this 37-mile road was ac- 
quired in February by the Georgia, Southwestern & Gulf. 

Algoma Central & Hudson Bay.—This company was taken out 
of the hands of the receiver and reorganized under the auspices 
of the Lake Superior Corporation. A new company was cap- 
italized as follows: Fifty-year 5 per cent. first mortgage bonds 
$6,750,000 ; 5 per cent. non-cumulative preferred stock $5,000,000; 
common stock $5,000,000. In consideration of the guarantee of 
principal and interest of the railway company bonds, the Lake 
Superior Corporation received $5,000,000 common stock and 
holds $1,125,000 of preferred stock for the benefit of the railway. 

Ann Arbor.—Eugene Zimmerman resigned as president, and 
Joseph Ramsey, Jr., an associate of Newman Erb, took his place. 

The $3,001,000 common stock and the $2,190,000 preferred stock 
which carry control of the Ann Arbor, and which stock was de- 
posited under Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 5 per cent. notes, were 
sold on November 25 to Joseph A. Ramsey, Jr. 

Arizona & Colorado.—See Arizona Eastern Railroad. 

Arizona Eastern of New Mexico—See Arizona Eastern Rail- 
road. 

Arizona Eastern Railroad.—The property and franchises of the 
lines in Arizona controlled by the Southern Pacific, namely the 
Maricopa & Phoenix, the Gila Valley, Globe & Northern, the 
Arizona & Colorado, the Arizona Eastern and the Arizona East- 
ern of New Mexico were consolidated in February under the 
name cf the Arizona Eastern Railroad. 

Baltimore & Ohio.—See Hocking Valley; also Valley Rail- 
road; also see Berkley Springs & Potomac in article on Receiver- 
ships and Foreclosure Sales. 

Beamont & Great Northern.—All of the stock and bonds of 
this company were sold by J. M. West and R. C. Duff to Will- 
iam Carlisle. The road runs from Trinity, Texas, to Livingston, 
33 miles. 

Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western—See New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico. 

Blackstone Railway.—See Norfolk & Western. 

Brinson Railway.—This company took over the old Savannah 
Valley Railroad and issued $275,000 7 per cent. cumulative stock 
and $420,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 1910-1935. The 
road runs from Savannah, Ga., to Mill Haven, 72 miles. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg—See Silver Lake Railway. 

Caldwell & Northern.—The Carolina & North-Western bought 
the property of the Caldwell & Northern, and assumed the 
$543,000 5 per cent. first mortgage bonds. The Carolina & North- 
Western line now runs from Chester, S. C., to Edgemont, N. C., 
134 miles. 

Camas Prairie Railroad.——This company was formed to operate 
the line from Lewiston Junction, Wash., to Grangerville, Idaho, 
150 miles, which is owned jointly by the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation Company (Harriman) and the Northern Pacific 
(Hill). 
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Canadian Northern—See Edmonton & Slave Lake. 

Carolina & North Western—See Caldwell & Northern. 

Canadian Northern Ontario.—See Ontario & Ottawa. 

Central New England.—The owners of all but 300 shares of 
the total Philadelphia holdings of the minority stock of the Cen- 
tral New England have sold their stock to the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, in accordance with an offer made by the New 
Haven to pay $45 for the preferred and $22.50 a share for the 
common. The New Haven had previously owned a majority 
of the C. N. E. stock. 

Central Ontario.—See Ontario & Ottawa. 

Chattanooga Southern.—Securities of this company were bought 
by Newman Erb for $50,000. Receiver not discharged. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—See Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana; also 
Hocking Valley; also Kanawha & Michigan. 

Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana.—This is the name of the reor- 
ganized company which took over the Chicago, Cincinnati & 
Louisville (see C., C. & L. in the editorial on receiverships and 
foreclosure sales), and is itself a subsidiary of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. 

Chicago & Alton—See Toluca, Marquette & Northern. 

Chicago, Cincinnati & Lowisville—See Chesapeake & Ohio of 
Indiana. 

Chicago Great Western—See Leavenworth Terminal Ry. & 
Bridge. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound—See Montana Railroad. 

Chicago, Rock Island & El Paso.—Stockholders of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific voted on December 15 to take over the sub- 
sidiary, the Chicago, Rock Island & El Paso, which runs from 
Bravo, Texas, to Santa Rosa, New Mexico, 112 miles. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific—tThree representatives of 
Phelps Dodge & Co., were elected directors, succeeding three 
representatives of the Pearson-Farquhar syndicate. The Pearson- 
Farquhar syndicate, composed largely of Englishmen, was formed, 
it is supposed, to acquire substantial interest in or control of a 
chain of railways running from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They 
were forced, however, to sell their holdings, which included a 
block of Rock Island preferred stock, which Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
New York, bought. Phelps Dodge & Co. later acquired this sub- 
stantial minority holding of preferred stock. 

See also Chicago, Rock Island & El Paso. 

Chicago Southern.—See Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern. 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern—See Southern Indiana 
and Chicago Southern in the editorial on Receiverships and Fore- 
closure Sales. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis—See Evansville, 
Mt. Carmel & Northern. 

Colorado Southern, New Orleans & Pacific—See New Or- 
leans, Texas & Pacific. 

Columbia River & Central Oregon.—See Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company. 

Coronado Railroad.—See San Diego Southern. 

Dallas, Cleburne & Southwestern.—In February, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas bought all of the securities of this 10 mile road, 
which it had heretofore leased. There are $10,000 stock and 
$150,000 bonds outstanding. 

Des Chutes Raiiroad—See Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton—See Ann Arbor. 

Duluth & North Minnesota—See Manistique Railway in the 
editorial on Receiverships and Foreclosures. 

Edmonton & Slave Lake.—This property has been taken over 
by the Canadian Northern, which now operates it as part of its 
line. 

Erie —See Hocking Valley. 

Evansville, Mt. Carmel & Northern.—This property has been 
leased for 99 years to the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis. 

Georgia, Southwestern & Gulf—See Albany & Northern. 

Gila Valley, Globe & Northern—See Arizona Eastern Rail- 
road. 
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Gulf Line Railway.—Control of this company, which leased the 
Hawkinsville & Florida Southern, was sold in February to 
“Eastern capitalists.” The Gulf Line and the Hawkinsville & 
Florida Southern totaled about 79 miles. 

Hawkinsville & Florida Southern—See Gulf Line Railway. 

Hocking Valley—The Chesapeake & Ohio acquired a majority 
of the common stock of the Hocking Valley. Control of the 
Hocking Valley was formerly held jointly by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Erie and the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis. The new directors of the H. V. voted to retire the 
$15,000,000 preferred stock and to issue $15,000,000 new com- 
mon stock pro rata; but this plan has not as yet been carried 
out, because of injunction proceedings brought by the minority 
stockholders. The H. V., in connection with the Kanawha & 
Michigan gives the C. & O. an outlet to the Lakes at Toledo. 

Iiwaco Railroad.—See Qregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company. 

Industrial Railroad.—See Lorain & Ashland. 

Irondale, Bancroft & Ottawa—See Ontario & Ottawa. 

Iron Mountain Railroad of Memphis.——See Union Railway of 
Memphis. 

Kanawha & Michigan.—Control of this road, which had been 
held by the Hocking Valley, was sold to the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern and the Chesapeake & Ohio, each one taking 
an equal share of stock, so that the Kanawha & Michigan is 
jointly controlled by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, and gives the Chesapeake & Ohio its con- 
nection with the Hocking Valley, and gives the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern an extension of its Toledo & Ohio Centrai 
to the Ohio river. 

Lake Creek & Coeur D’Alene—See Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—See Kanawha & Michigan, 
also Hocking Valley. 

Lake Superior Corporation—See Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay. 

Leavenworth Terminal Ry. & Bridge—The Chicago Great 
Western bought in August the entire $600,000 stock of this 
company. 

Lexington & Eastern.—The Louisville & Nashville bought all 
of the $500,000 stock, and nearly all of the $1,500,000 general 
mortgage bonds, and $330,000 deferred debentures. The road 
runs from Lexington, Ky., to Jackson, 93 miles. 

Lorain & Ashland Railroad.—This company and the Industrial 
Railroad Company have been consolidated under the name of the 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern. 

Louisville & Nashville—See Tellico Railroad; also Lexington 
& Eastern. . 

Lunenburg Railroad.—See Norfolk & Western. 

Malheur Valley—See Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company. 

Maricopa & Phoenix—See Arizona Eastern Railroad. 

Marmora Railway.—See Ontario & Ottawa Railroad. 

Mexican International—This property, which had heretofore 
been operated separately, was taken over by the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, and is now operated as a part of the National 
Railways. A majority of the stock of the Mexican International 
was previously held by the National Railways; and in 1910 the 
Southern Pacific, which owned a majority interest in the Mexican 
International stock, sold its holdings to the National Railways of 
Mexico. 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie —See Abbottsford & 
Northeastern. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—See Dallas, Cleburne & South- 
western; also Texas Central. 

Montana Railroad.—This line was taken over by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound, and the Puget Sound now operates 
the Montana Railroad as part of its own line. The Puget Sound 
owns all of the Montana Railroad $2,000,000 general mortgage 
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bonds and $3,500,000 stock. The road runs from Lombard 
mountains to Harlowton, 89 miles. 

National City & Otay—See San Diego Southern. 

National Railways of Mexico—See Pan-American Railroad; 
also Mexican International. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford—See Central New 
England. 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico.—This is a new name for the 
company which operates that part of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco system heretofore operated by the Colorado Southern, 
New Orleans & Pacific, the Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western, 
the Orange Northwestern and that part of the Frisco itself run- 
ning from Houston, Texas, to Brownsville. 

Norfolk & Western—This company has taken over the opera- 
tion of the Blackstone and the Lunenburg—five and eight miles 
respectively. 

North Coast—See Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company. 

Northern Central.—The stockholders have voted to authorize 
a new lease for 999 years to the Pennsylvania Railroad. This 
lease is being opposed by holders of a very small minority of the 
stock. 

Northern Pacific—See Camas Prairie Railroad. 

Ontario & Ottawa Railroad——This company controls the Iron- 
dale, Bancroft & Ottawa, the Central Ontario and the Marmora 
Railway. The Canadian Northern Ontario in August bought 
$2,463,300 stock of the Ontario & Ottawa of the total $2,650,000 
outstanding. 

Orange & Northwestern—See New Orleans, Texas & Mexico. 

Oregon & Washington.—See Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company. 

Oregon Eastern.—See Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 

gation Company. 
. Oregon Electric—Control of this property was bought by 
James J. Hill. There is $1,950,000 common stock outstanding, 
$160,000 6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock, and $2,000,000 
first mortgage bonds. The road is 21 miles long. 

Oregon Railroad & Navigation—See Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company. 

See also Camas Prairie Railroad. 

Oregon, Washington & Idaho.—See Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company. 

Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company.—This is 
the name of the new company which has been organized to take 
over and operate the Oregon Railroad & Navigation, the Oregon 
& Washington, the Columbia River & Central Oregon, the Ilwaco 
Railroad, the Des Chutes Railroad, the Lake Creek & Coeur 
d’Alene, the Oregon Eastern, the Oregon, Washington & Idaho, 
the Spokane Union Depot, the Umatilla Central, the Malheur 
Valley and the North Coast. The Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company is a subsidiary of the Union Pacific, 
and most of the roads taken over were already known to be 
Harriman lines. The North Coast, however, had been built by 
a company which carefully concealed who its backers were. 

Pan-American Railroad—The National Railways of Mexico 
bought a large majority of the stock of the Pan-American, 
and bought the entire $1,000,000 stock of the Vera Cruz & 
Isthmus. 

Pennsylvania Company.—See «Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ash- 
tabula. 

Pennsylvaiia Railroad.—See Northern Central. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis—See Hocking 
Valley. 

Pittsburg, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—Stockholders voted to 
lease the property to the Pennsylvania Company. The Pennsyl- 
vania Company owns $5,775,000 out of the total $9,100,000 pre- 
ferred stock and all of the $2,100,000 common stock; the only 
change therefore is in the form of control. 

Rhode Island & Massachusetts —See Berkshire Railroad Com- 


pany. 
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Rio Grande Railroad.—See this company in the editorial ou 
Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales. 

St. Louis & San Francisco.—See New Orleans, Texas & Mex- 
ico; also St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico.—B. F. Yoakum and associ- 
ates, who had acquired nearly all of the stock of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico, turned their holdings over to the St. 
Louis & San Francisco. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—See Union Railway of 
Memphis. 

St. Louis Southwestern—See Stephensville, North & South 
Texas. 

San Diego Southern—The property of the National City & 
Otay and the Coronado Railroad was taken over by the San 
Diego Southern. Total mileage 50 miles. In May, 1910, 
$1,515,000 stock had been paid in. There is no bonded debt. 

Savannah Valley Railroad——sSee Brinson Railway. 

Silver Lake Railway.—The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
has taken over this property. The Silver Lake runs from Perry, 
N. Y., to Silver Springs, seven miles. 

Southern Indiana.—See Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern. 

Southern Pacific—See Arizona Eastern Railroad, also Mexican 
International. 

Southern Railway.—See Valley Railroad. 

Spokane Union Depot—See Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Company. 

Stephensville, North & South Texas.—This 43 mile road was 
taken over by the St. Louis Southwestern in April. 

Tellico Railroad.—This 34 mile line was sold in March to 
Louisville & Nashville. 

Texas Central.—Control of this company was bought from 
R. H. Baker by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. The M., K. & T. 
asked the Texas Railway Commission for permission to lease 
the Texas Central and operate it as part of its system, but this 
permission was not granted, and the M., K. & T. is now to ask 
the state legislature to pass a law specifically permitting the 
lease. 

Toledo & Ohio Central—Control of this company was ac- 
quired by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern at the same 
time that the Hocking Valley was bought by the Chesapeage & 
Ohio. 

See also Kanawha & Michigan. 

Toluca, Marquette & Northern—The Chicago & Alton took 
over this 31 mile line, paying $250,000. The Toluca, Marquette 
& Northern has $150,000 stock and $970,000 bonds. 

Umatilla Central—See Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company. 

Union Pacific—See Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company. 

United Railways.——Control of this company was bought by 
James J. Hill and associates. The road (electric) runs from 
Portland, Ore., to Burlington, 13 miles. 

Union Railway of Memphis—A contract was made by this 
company with the St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern whereby the 
Union Railway will lease and operate the terminal properties of 
the Iron Mt. R. R. of Memphis. 

Valley Railroad.—The Baltimore & Ohio sold a controlling in- 
terest in the stock of this company to the Southern Railway. 
The Valley R. R. runs from Harrisonburg, Va., to Lexington,. 
62 miles. 

Vera Cruz & Isthmus.—See Pan-American Railroad. 

Wisconsin Central—See Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie. 





The San Juan-Serrezuela Railway was opened on August 7; 
the Central Northern Railway is also planning to extend its line 
from La Banda to Santiago del Estero. 

Work is being pushed on the railway from Bahia Blanca to 
Carmen de Patagones. The extreme southern part of the 
province of Buenos Aires appears to be developing rapidly. 
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REVIEW OF 1910 ANNUAL REPORTS. 





As in previous years, we show by the accompanying diagrams 
certain tendencies in the results of railway operation during the 
last fiscal year. The groups of roads selected are fairly repre- 
sentative of conditions affecting the larger roads all over the 
country. It is necessary to keep in mind the scheme of construc- 
tion of the charts. In each year the percentages of increase are 
calculated from some particular year, arbitrarily selected as the 
base. For example, in Fig 1 this year is 1899. Gross earnings, 
operating expenses and net earnings were not equal in that year; 
but, since the increases in each year represent the percentage 
of gain from the gross earnings or the operating expenses or the 
net earnings as they actually were in 1899, these three lines start 
fia a Common point. The purpose of the diagrams, therefore, 
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crease in operating expenses was due to high costs of labor, 
material, etc., instead of to inefficient operation of an overloaded 
plant. 

The roads comprising Fig. 1 are as follows: 
Louisville & Nashville. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Norfolk & Western. 
Northern Pacific. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Chicago & North Western. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Philadelphia & Reading. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Southern. 

Erie. Southern Pacific. 

Great Northern. Wabash. 

Illinois Central. 


The details of the expense account are shown in Fig. 2. The 


overload of business shows again here in the percentage in- 
crease cf the cost of conducting transportation in 1967. In 
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Fig. 1—Relative Increases in the Income Account, from 1899 to 1910; Seventeen Roads. 


is to show proportionate results rather than absolute results; 
we are, for the present, considering the changing relations of 
gross earnings, operating expenses and net earnings, rather than 
the actual amount of either. 

The rates of increase in earnings and expenses, as shown in 
lig. 1, were about the same up to 1902. In 1903 there was a 
disproportionate increase in the amount saved for net, but 1904 
was a bad year. During the next two years the rates of progress 
got back to normal. Then, in 1907, the overload of business 
increased the operating expenses at a disproportionate rate, 
which remained true in 1908 in spite of the heavy loss in gross. 
In 1909 expenses were brought back into line. The curves 
during 1910 resemble those of 1907, though in this year the in- 





1608 the efforts to save money were more successful in the main- 
tenance of equipment than in the other items, but the result 
of this is shown in the next year, 1909, when equipment had got 
in such shape that it was not possible to cut expenses in this 
department as sharply as in the others. The curves of 1910 
show clearly the difference between the factors affecting operat- 
ing expenses in that year and in 1907, as was pointed out in 
discussing Fig. 1. The costs of maintenance of equipment and 
of maintenance of way were affected by the increased costs of 
both material and labor. Conducting transportation, however, 
did not increase so rapidly, because, in spite of the cost of 
labor, the roads were in a condition to handle traffic with com- 
parative efficiency. 
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Figure 2 is based on the roads shown in the following table: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Cleveland, Cin., Chicago & St. L. 
Baltimore & Ohio. Denver & Rio Grande. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. Great Northern. 

Chesapeake & Ohio. Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

Chicago & Alton. New York Central & Hudson River.* 
Chicago & North Western. New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Norfolk & Western. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Southern Pacific. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. Wabash. 





*Year ending December 31, 1909. 
Figure 3 is striking. The rapid increases in taxation began in 
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Figure 3 1s based on results from the following railway com- 
panies: 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Chicago & North Western. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Erie. 

Great Northern. 


Illinois Central. 

Louisville & Nashville. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Norfolk & Western. 

Northern Pacific. 

Southern. 

Wabash. 


The next two curves, Figs. 4 and 5, do not represent small 
groups, but are taken from results reported in Poor’s Manual of 
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Fig. 2—Relative Increases in the 


with 1899, was as much as the increase in net earnings. Taxes 
continued their upward climb after 1907, though more slowly, 
but in 1910 took the sharpest jump they have taken for ten 
years. This increase is due to the tax legislation which was 
more or less general throughout the country during the two 
years preceding the end of the fiscal year 1909. The effect 
of legislation increasing taxes is very often not felt for a year 
or two. 

Laws do not go into effect until some months, at least, after 
passage, and then there are further delays in making assess- 
ments and, finally, collections. So we are only now seeing the 
results of this legislation. 


Expense Account; Nineteen Roads. 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, are the latest available. 
The two diagrams are not based on the same mileage, since 
some of the railways carry passengers and no. freight, and vice 
versa. Taken together, the charts show the more or less steady 
increase in traffic density, particularly freight traffic. The rela- 
tive increases of passenger miles and ton miles as compared with 
train miles indicate the extent of the use of heavier power. 
Fig. 6 shows combined traffic statistics of the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Union Pacific, each figure being the sum of the 
same items on each road. They show single track miles, number 
of freight cars, capacity of freight cars, passenger miles and 
ton miles in their relation to each other for the last nine years. 
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Fig. 3—Relative Increases of Net Earnings and Taxes; Fifteen Roads. 


Single-track mileage is a partially arbitrary figure. It has been 
obtained, according to our usual formula, by taking all the 
miles of first, second, third, etc., track, and adding to these figures 
half the mileage of switches and sidings. The value of this 
figure for certain comparison, is due to the fact that it costs 
about half as much to maintain side track as it does to take 


- care of the same amount of running line. The diagram is a 


striking exhibit of the building up of the West. It is interesting 
to see how passenger mileage on these two roads increased in 
1908 as compared with the relatively small increase for other 
roads, as shown in Fig. 4. The relative set-back in 1909 has 


1902 1903 1904 1905 


just about been offset by the record-making increase in 1910. 
Freight traffic, as shown by the ton mileage curve, sustained 
much greater loss, but is recovering at nearly the same rate of 
increase as from 1904 to 1906. The increase in average capacity 
of freight cars has been steadier than the curve showing capacity 
of freight cars would indicate at first glance. When it is com- 
pared with the curve showing the number of freight cars in 
service it will be seen that it has increased at a nearly con- 
stant rate ever since 1904. From 1907 to 1909 the curve of total 
capacity continues upward, although no new cars to speak of 
were put in service, except for replacement. The percentage 
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Fig. 5—Relative Increases in Freight Traffic. 
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increase in capacity of freight cars is now continuing upward and 
is at a safe distance above the percentage increase in ton 
mileage, in sharp contrast to the car shortage conditions of 1906. 

The following table of revenue train loads allows reasonably 
close comparisons; the comparisons are not exact because of 
differences in statistical methods. They are computed by divid- 
ing revenue ton miles by revenue freight train miles plus all 
mixed train miles, according to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s formula. The roads selected are representative roads 
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1906 1907 1908 1909 1H10 
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DIVIDEND CHANGES AND NEW SECURITIES ISSUED IN 
1910. 





The two tables, one showing the dividend changes in 1910 
and the other the new securities issued in 1910, do not tell 
the same story; or rather they tell two opposite sides of 
the same story. With few exceptions, the dividend table shows 
that those roads that made any changes increased their dividends. 
It is notable, however, that the dividend changes are compara- 
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Fig. 6—Composite Diagram; Northern Pacific and Union Pacific. 


and not record-breaking ones. Several coal and ore roads in the 
East enjoying particularly easy grades, have very high train loads. 
REVENUE Tratn Loaps, Tons. 
1910. 1909. 1908. 1907. 1906. 1905. 1904. 1903. 1902. 1901. 


Baltimore & Ohio.... 442 425 408 433 420 399 401 416 406 381 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts... 638 597 530 542.525 507 439 441 424 406 
Chesa. & Ohio........ 701 675 621 596 586 557 508 493 508 511 
Illinois Central ...... 364 355 352 364 353 319 278 288 275 235 
Lehigh Valley ....... 542 535 530 526 504 501 486 485 467 467 
M., St. P. & S. S. M.. 378 354 329 334 329 309 301 305 315 314 
Northern Pacific ..... 429 431 431 407 400 367 339 344 346 324 
St. L. & San Fran.... 223 220 212 224 214 200 198 195 187 200 


WAM. Sstviernseuss 353 352 361 360 348 293 280 302 285 283 


ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. 
The Pacific Railway will shortly issue $5,000,000 in 4% per 
cent. debentures at 101. 


There are at the present time 10,448 laborers at work on the 
state lines under construction. 


The railway from Apostoles to Posadas, in the Territory of 
Misiones, was opened on August 16 





tively few, and with the exception of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern, which is a subsidiary company, none of the im- 
portant large roads made any changes in their dividend rates or 
declared any extra dividends. The increases in dividend pay- 
ments are mostly by the small roads—many of them subsidiaries— 
or comparatively new roads. This would appear to indicate that 
the increase in the total amount of business carried was of more 
than sufficient benefit to the smaller or newer roads to offset the 
increases in cost of operation, while the larger roads, even where 
their net earnings were larger in 1910 than in 1909, did not feel 
that railway credit was secure enough from attack to warrant 
larger distributions to stockholders. 

The list of new securities sold shows a smaller volume of 
gross sales by railways than was the case in 1909, and the char- 
acter of the roads issuing securities is notably different. Com- 
paratively few of the larger companies found it practicable to sell 
large issues of either stock or bonds. The exceptions to this rule 
warrant special examination. The reason that the larger com- 
panies did not come into the market as large borrowers is prob- 
ably: primarily due to the hesitation of bankers in advancing large 
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NEW RAILWAY SECURITIES SOLD IN 1910. 
Amuunt of Month 
Amount refunding in which 
ame of company. ind of security issued. sold. covered. sold. 
N f pany Kind of ity i 1 ld d Id 
Algoma Cent. & Hud. Bay........... Paret morte, 597 bands OF T91IO-196O. oa oiniscisicc cecwcccceecscsereeswente { (33. 20'000) } None June 
Be Oo ee an ens e555 NES INN, SOCIO My BOM ooo. s nia alee wieialad ge ho dee c cued sida euwad wade’ $660,000 None May 
Atch., Topeka & S. F........ .+....-Convertible mortg. 50 yr. 4% bonds of 1910-1960...........cee eee eeees 43,686,000 None June 
RR EE NE NNN c incc gig hc kin gad SEE MTN nies Weld Fie wade WoC 6S dea ane wee Cee CataeadnUcreeneeeneeae eee 1,232,200 $1,232,200 April 
Atlantic Coast Line Co........... Bre ioe gig tarar ara. o'e her otaa ai clayahcla:cipv scp alae aierase, Gia a Gina Biased €id,0 trate sel earase arava sials 5,040,000 None January 
Atlantic Coast Line.......cccscoccess First consol. mortg: 49% bonds of 1902-1952... ccwcsceccceccscsceseeses 1,000,000 None January 
GS NOI 66 F646 ai vas tare tenes mesma ee OER GE USNC TOI S os. oiisicsk cs wale Wale scene Cassese Sed owee 40,000,000 None May 
TERNS TEE BOND wkigie's'6:55-5.6 '0 040010 sk oree Sp aie I OD Coa clats ocean. e aired <0 ONC AIW AE SON Oa Wee dee A eERwSas 10,000,000 None March 
Balt. & Ohio, Chi. Term. Rm. BR. Co. Paret morte: 456% Bonds Of 1990-1960... ooik sc cceciescnvestcceeececeees's 33,000,000 None April 
Bangor & Aroostook............+8.. Birt Se: Si HORGS GE VOOS ISIS. io aos sac diss cc wes censécceidncesaes 1,650,000 None April 
Birmingham Term. ........ ckks éccs see Nene BOO DOMED OF P90F-19G9 oo. ccc vesecccesethedecesceeceteenwes 440,000 None January 
Boston & Albany........cceccees a nC a re ere er err ee re 2,000,000 None August 
Boston & Maine...... sabe essiese was Ore Reem Oe rrr COT ere 569,900 None January 
— & gee pede we Vasher. — careers SE Sette A ORE RE TiC UTERO TE CORE OTe omen en eee aoe _, nt gta 
oston R. R. Holding Co......... Sa a aaa hohe SOS OM HE ASR MOREE TSAR GORE as Re akeade due sane, Jone’ March 
Boston R. R. Holding Co............ 0 EEE EES RO nee Pee OCR rT A TE Dee eee eC er ee 608,400 None? February 
Boston R. R. Holding Co.......... eraatiye AG PECTOLTOR SOC a oie 665660665 ceccewes secceeeeesretees 20,012,000 $20,012,000 December 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts............... Consol. mortg. 444% bonds a PUTER eu aac aaa aie a we Teo Weed eee wie- ee 1,454,000 None Jan. and Feb. 
Buffalo & Sued. Ry. ...cccessscceces ria gcd os 4 00) 0 a:6ere sree ere sl viard ace Wee e. see WO eee Hale, 4 US Soleo eres 750,000 None August 
Canadian Northern ............0000- Peeeerns GOmegl,. 495 GEM: SOON a.i5in aos ds 6.0.5 5:5, 6-0 widin swe ae ee ode eimecere ; igs’ pony nee None March 
Canadian Northern ................. Ne NINN 0a re stata Ciera gta wera dink ioe eal Rajared Ae Re waa ea ew aw Owls Oi 5,000,000 None June 
Canadian Northern ............c000. Imperial Rolling Stock Equipment 44% bonds, Series U.............. 500,000 None January 
Canadian Northern ............000. .Series V first mortg. equip. 444% bonds maturing 1911-1920............ 3,000,000 None July 
SORE CONS Weide a :46-aw ee waren w ved ds Consol. mortg. 4% bonds of Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co.®........... 16,996,000 $16,996,000 June 
CHEE, HE MO BIO 65 a oss saseacceccecss Comvertime 436%. bonds GE 1910-1936... cc cccci ese cvweseceeecseaeceas 31,390,000 None April 
SRN, 1 MORI 6.5 6 66.6.5 '04-0 6.5.9 00 60600 es Bt es, ONOCEE EE, TOPO OOG ec cicicsigidisiacac crag 0s b0seeeceaseeceees 1,500,000 None September 
NON, NE ANE 50 a'oa ie oie 0: 6o'e aereeeiaies Raleigh & Southwestern 4% bonds, 1906-1936.......... cece cee ee ee eeees 100,000 None September 
Chesp. & Ohio..... Rsaeigia ein sie a acaiours lat cone: saGree: S00 DONGS, LEES19I9 oo ec ceseciccetctwteceneseeeees 2,000,000 $2,000,000 December 
CHIBBRO BD AMG 6 oicsc cc cece ce ee-6k% Collateral trust 5% convertible notes of 1910-1913.............c ce eeeee 2,500,000 None May 
Chicago & Alton .........004. SG eat ae Ee TUTE ION a aia ce,'y bn: a oreleaias a 0 oda ale eels. eda 6 sae aCe ee wieiareis 2,650,000 None March 
CS PANS 655 9 6 5000 5 ea ao a8 ae i es SS a a 722,000 None October 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy............. re rn her ee ee an ee Seivapee © “eeeny Oct., Nov. & Dec. 
Chicago & Eastern Ill............... Refunding and improvement mortg. 4% bonds of 1905-1955............. 2,238,000 None March 
Chicago & Gt. Western.............. Peet TOUR: S90 COMER, VOODI OD oa. osoeisi6s ocho ob b0 a's W Cini cod b 0 d4Oe, Sa sles 18,500,000 None January 
Chicago Great Western .......... aso RCSL SORT AUG DONGE, LOUIS O Ss 5 o.cicsis.e'e sewers ceanccaedwaaeee nas 2,000,000 None November 
Chi., Indianapolis & Louisville....... Metuname morte. bonds, Series © Of 1947 6.0 6.000 cecscscevessclecsecess 3,000,000 $3,000,000 — 
Chi., ind. & Louisville. .......00800 Permian tt 49, TINO RE ook con wich So bia we baie & Ka derseed 6-0 6ce eee i 3,000,000 NOSE = ss seees 
Chi., Milwaukee & St. P.........00. i We GEE OE TIURIINE. casio sccnetnssicnacedirvnceresnncess 1 7tss0000000)" | None June 
CHCA BS WW 5 6h hws s000e eirewaien Gen. mortg. 4% bonds.......... siivarewsleaqhiet aw dale saitaiacisin wee siueaailee 15,000,000 $15,000,000] ...... 
Chi, Bock island & Pac... ....s.s05% Mawiment trust 4549 notes, SOries Disc oe cs cis sisccwsnccceddeewnsses 6,750,000 None April 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac.........00.. Rock Island, Ark. & La. first mortg. 4% bonds’ of 1910-1934.......... 11.000,000 None March 
Chi, Rock Fcland: & Pac. «6. cceseiess First and refunding 4% bonds of 1904-1934. ........cccccececcecccees 1,714,000 $1,714,000 April & May 
Chi., Rock Island & Pac............. First and refunding mort. 4% bonds of 1904-1934........... cee eee eeeee 3,500,000 None January 
Chi,, Rock Island & Pac......00ss00% First and refunding mortg. 4% bonds of 1904-1934............0 cece eeee . 982,000 8 May 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton............ First and refunding mortg. 4% bonds of 1909-1959............. ee eeeee _ 1?.500,000 9 March 
Cet, Cin CR Me Bcc cccicees ae I i WON is ssnasricincestiinnxens seinvsdetnaciants + *($10.000,000)" ¢ None May 
Coles. Fe BOCMN s6 ois a seca ee eeaen Refunding and Extens. mortg. 442% bonds of 1905-1935...........+..4. 700: rer July 
SO RR A er rer are RE aan NMIAEN OR, MIMINEE IS aa Gch a? eiguacale Vela aise awe Se ee oe a iers. @ ae) ea lew eelme Rie 600,000 None November 
Denver, Larantie Bes Wi seins ces Perret mae, So ONGR, TOTO SOO, vcdsc cio ba sWesieioesceenanes aelae eee 22.500,000? None May 
Denver & Rio Grande.............. ERT MARNE MEMO eos gra’ Nae wine Wallare MR bie\ele ai aa AURA, 9.6 dd Gd 4.) a wre wiaeuleer eee 4.000.000 ..... April 
Denver & Rio’ Grande... ...... 0000 First and refunding mortg. 5% bonds, 1908-1955.............eeeeeeees 3.006,000 30 April 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pac............ BRE Se he eS ie a 5 a0 Oe e Sic en ore We as wisn oS nels. b eieia- ow Rarweieacene ($4.750'000) ¢ None June 
Duluth, iy age 4, sg SS ie ane iret morte, 49 Ponds OF T90O ISSO s.. ook. ciincscew iNew denies wUssec ewes 1,000,000 None June 
aang Fe eS, Ser Irina NN teas NON hain al Zensen sive wlan d ore 6. 6 we Ok Od Sd WIS he BR a erat 2,900,000 $2,900,000 Never sold 
BEE antacid aise Hse SiS Ow we sis wie cala wa General Tem 4% bomde Of 1005-1996. oieic ses cicca de ccis eva cicawtiawndwcies 1,000,000 None October 
aR EES cin aa pie Scau icin aha an aoe dels Piret mera, Soo Donde Gt 1909-1959. oo vc csksiadccvecewese dows veeeewers 4,000,000 None May 
, WERUOCECK Tee Te ioe bivien tis enw eases Pitet and réetunding 5% bonds, 1910-1960 ....6. ccs veces csc cceeecenses 1,500,000 None May 
‘ 
; Grand’ THOM Bae. 660 kislesiiccasiwen iset morte, 32> bonds Of 1905-19626 oc ccckceciesicedcdintaaisecdadeaeewes ($10 poy seep § None August 
‘ rand Brum Pee. ccck wikis tenets RR es IS wr cictrs Rtgs d arse ale ahaa Dal eaR Ss eae we Fo See se we neice Sawlendee tr ($5. aan prod ! None January 
F 
j Grand Trunk Pac., Branch Lines..... Picet mente: 40> Bonds GE TOO 19s esac a viaid co caidws de wid cweseceececen g6°352'300) $ None April 
4 Ret RMON! cratiidae esha re ea oe aby Sie.wie St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Consol. mortg. 4% bonds, 1883-1933.. 2'916, 000 $2,916,000 September 
i Gt. Northern ..........-+e++e+ee+-e5t. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Pac. Exten. 4% bonds of 1820-1940... .f 10, mn od \ None January 
j Gulf, Dex. &@ West. <...cccecasae ccnetanee Grin: Som mite GE TO0R 1008s oo cicc cs cssiccceeensiosdsseeseewedwns 1,007,000 None January 
SORE WN eke wa eeawenls First consol, mortg. 434% bonds of 1899-1999... .cccccccccccccscecs 1,584,000 $1,584,000 May 
NOME RUMI SEED. 5 4 okie dsaeoaseoawaee aret maven. A5a0o Hones Of T9IO-1HOS. .oic isc vccsccwceseecceeceeecess 750.000 None February 
Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Memphis...... ernie 655 DONS OF TSR IOIG. oo cies odie sccctawcneseetescesuslas cones 1,000,000 $492,000 July 
Kan. City, Ft. Scott & Memphis...... Guaranteed refunding morte, 4% bonds of 1901-1996.....65.6ccccscscdsais 1,069,000 759,000 July 
Kan. City, Mex. & Orient........... Pree Witee. -S9o DOWGS GCE TINT OI... 6 ok dike cco scleesseecsee eens eciases 5,000,00012 None July 
Kan. City, Mex. & Orient........... ever GiOrtns io MONIES OF T9GT- 29 N 6 coc esc can wnerieceeesienesacaweces 60eis 1,295,000 None March 
ee Se aS ree Piret snoete. Ao DONG? OF 1910-19505. 5 ccc cnc cccsecewceetessebeewses 12,500,000 None March 
Lake Shore & Mich. So..........-.06- Mortgage 496: BOnds Of T9OG-19S1 ooo ios dc ccisecvawececwedewonvwenesen 15,000,000 $15,000,000 March 
Lake Shore & Mich. So............-- Jamestown, Franklin & Clearfield first mortg. 4% bonds............... 11,000,000 None March 
Lake Shore & Mich. So.............. TAGE ONE CE WEEN a5 4)a 5 4.40 sis oe eK slvicasieio esse sd deeererhadeies 8,500,000 None March 
parame, Hahns Peak & Pac......... 7% notes of — Barat ore Nie ia aah aseraha arate Naa Weaiw ie dietal a Bae dia Bn, alanine Gis 1,450,000 None is = ae 
M MME: SEY Gasca ses saws ecae pu Moen gl ere a th tiara ceesns ctw S-ahalim wid: atecabayM @ Wish emreem me eee erare:% 20,166,500 $6,000,000 pri 
i WONG AGO 6.56 cocoa woke euweeeen Ipeberrares So Bonds, TSI IGIO® . os.e civics ccs dwcincneswewes eves eee caus 2,000,000" None September 
1 These bonds were issued to the Paltimore & Ohio to be held in its treasury. Of this amount $28,000,000 was to reimburse the Paltimore & Ohio 
for expenditures made in buying the property and $5,000,000 for improvements to be made to the terminal property. 
* These bonds are guaranteed severally by the Southern Railway, the Illinois Central, the Seaboard Air Line, the Central of Georgia, the St. Louis 
q & San Francisco and the Alabama Gt. Southern. 
d ®’Tssued to pay for Boston & Maine stock recently purchased. 


4 This stock, together with bonds, was used to exchange for stock of the Boston & Maine. 
5 There were $1,277,000 sold in Jan., Feb., May and June, and $177,000 sold in September to pay for Silver Lake Railway Co. Stock. 
. Guaranteed principal and interest by the Central of New Jersey. 
§ Holders of $5,551,000 Hannibal & St. Joseph 6% bonds are offered the privilege of accepting their bonds at par with a $10 cash bonus for general 
“tgage bonds. Hannibal & St. Joseph bonds are due March 1, 1911. 
“ The chairman of the board of directors gave out a statement to the Wall Street Journal saying that the bonds were sold to take care of obligations 
inaturing before the first of June. There are $6,000,000 bonds to be paid before the close of the fiscal year. 
* Guaranteed principal and interest by the C. R. I. & P. Ry. (old company). 
‘These bonds were issued on account of $1,000,000 Tucumcari & Memphis first mortgage bonds which were deposited under the refunding mortgage. 
* $5,500,000 of these bonds were issued to pay or adjust indebtedness. As noted elsewhere, no account is taken of new securities issued in the 
H. & D. other re-organizations which are simply used to make an exchange with holders of securities of the old company. 
There was $1,435,000 of these bonds issued to acquire second mortgage 5% bonds of the Western Pacific. 
: ., Guaranteed principal and interest by the Province of Saskatchewan. 
_,.'* As a bonus, each purchaser of a bond was given an option to buy $300 par value preferred stock with each $1,000 bond at $40 per share, and 
$300 par value common stock at $25 per share. 
8 Guaranteed principal and interest by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Chicago & Alton, the C. B. & Q., the C. M. & St. P., the C. R. 1. & P., 
the M. K. & T., the Missouri & Pac., the St. Louis & San. Fran., and the W. P. & Wabash. 
4 All of these bonds were issued to the Pennsylvania Railroad in payment of advances for construction and acquisition of new lines. 
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NEW RAILWAY SECURITIES SOLD IN 1910. Amount of Month 
Amount refunding in which 
Name of company. Kind of security issued. sold. covered. sold. 
NR a 444% notes, 1910-1912... .cccccccccccccccceccvccccee 5,000,000 noe March 
Memphis, Dallas & Gulf ..........-- First mortg. 5% bonds of 1910-1940... nese. - “sshieee  aaeabis 
Midland Valley R. R......... weeee--Prior lien 5% bonds of 1910-1960............ 6,000,000 2 $7,480,000 5 dJul 
Midland Valley R. R............. 1:24 yt. fo MOLES ses seseeeeeveeecereesecsecsceaetaeeeeenesicssctec es 1,800,000 § une and July 
I cine <tc cent ecekabGe sb ns sas db bbesesh Obs 5659s 5405 oo 45.62 wendas ore es 10,000,000 None October 
Mil. & Nor. R. R. RECS TES Silemandions & No. first mortg. 6% bonds of 1880-*1910............22200s CASBD 6 leuke | . ebce 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M. Ry.....-- First consol. mortg. 4% bonds of 1888-1938...........ceeecececceeceees 3,607,000 7,000 October 
Mo., I a Se Se eee ee ete 10,000,000 aes uly 
Mo., TMS "ree a ee rer er errr eT eer err ery ee tee 2,950,000 Non yay. 
are ES el it ie aR ie aes = First and refunding mortg. 5% bonds of 1909-1959............-eeeeeee 29,806,000 $19, 7004 000 February 
Newark & Bloomfield. cence cee e eee et LOCK cece neeeeccnseeeceteccecseeeeesese neste erstcesteenseeeseeenees 1 496, 15015 None September 
lf op ey Se EE N. Y. C. Lines equip. trust 412% cert£........ cee cece eee eee rece ee eeee 7 "500, 000 None December 
a. v. ©. 2 3h. z TM pooeoe. Bo C. Lines equip. trast 49696 Certh. .... ccc ccscscseccccccvececces 22,500,000 None June 
_ fee Se OS eee PURNRE ORT GNDLED: 5:09.00 see 259005 0s 000.00 0's oc cwee at snaveweesicses 684,000 None April 
N. a a I ek Di 40h ic. CL 5G CE>Eeu Sh pkS ke ESS SAN SEAS EA Oh o5'*5 5 0055445 4c0 bus SSS 1,250,0007 None April 
N. Y., Susq. & Western..........-- Midland R. R. first mort. 5% ponte DF BOO OND ns ioiaie suissooseneseses 3,500,000 $3,500,000 April 
N, Vo Westchester & Boston...... ° 4 mortg. 5% bonds, SENT G GS ShSSSS oh S SONS SS SEKNS SSS SOE SOEs 5,000,000 None October 
Norfolk SES EE EEE eel yr. ae PROS 0.5060 060000400946 COC eeerccerescrccsccceces evccccece . 4, 460, 000 $3,519,865 November 
Norfolk & Western............200°° Convertibie 10-25 yr. 4% NE eeu naccatoictacw ueceeanvean® 10, 993,000 None June 
+ co a} an lid poocene eee ecccccccccccces COC Coo erro rere ererereeeereesecreccerereceeere ,}:067,000} ° . . .* enero 
regon Ort Lime... ccccccccccccct MOCK cocccccccccecccececccccesccceereccec ees eee eresecceececececeee ,939,900 None 
Pon z ee ee ed Val. Ry. general mortg. 4% bonds of 1892-1942...........--.200- 12,750,000 $10,000,000 November 
Penn ER I RET Gen. frt. equip. trust 4% certf....... Leedb She Sheb sh Se ev ebS cobs saa ee 11,000,000 None ay 
Pitts., Cin. Os A as DUNE. onc 0s ** Consol. mortg. 4% bonds of -1957. a err re er re 4,000,000 $1,967,000 July 
Ra ee ey es ee en eee 3,000,000 None May 
Pitts., Shawmut & Northern.......-- Pe rE. cs cee es CORES EE SS Hh sé bio pbs hsb ea che boss ose ouewe Sean < 1,500,000 None July 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North......-- Receivers’ 5% certificates, 1910-1915.........eeeesececcecccceccceeccees 1,500,000 None August 
ee First OE SEES Oe ee eee 2,000,000 ? August 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mex.....-: PRCME MADER, Bio DONS OL BPUD TOI ois 5.00500 6 0insecscvcewseeesvecevessss 7,256,000 None May or June 
St. Louis, Brownsville & .Mex.....-- eR et Try ey eee eee cin eReowAww aeen se 4,000,000 sai November 
St. Louis, Iron Mt. & S River & Gulf Div. 4% bonds, I ics ct@tawae Grate sn 'exerexnsice 1,785,000 None April 
St. Louis & San. Fran Series 0 equip. 5% NT TO TT ee ee 1,450,000 None August 
St. Louis & San. Fran New Orleans, Tex. & Mex. div. first mortg. 5% bonds of 1910........... 6,000,000 None uly 
St. Louis & San. Fran New Orleans, Tex. & Mex. div. first mortg. 442% bonds of 1910......... 10,000,000 None uly 
St. Louis & San. Fran ‘gee 4 SS ea ee ee y, 500,000 None ay 
St. Louis & San. Fran Pe Tn eck cache ssbb hb ones 66 SS KS65 05 Shoal OSs dS s pawn s's* 8,000,000 None April 
Se re WO ee Now Orleans, Tex. & Mex. Div. first mortg. 41%4%...........4.. 10,000,000 None aa ie: 
I Dee San Fran. Term. first mortg. 4% bonds of 1910-1950 15,000,000 None une 
ee eS oe eeeeee--5an Fran. Term. first mortg. 4% bonds of 1910-1950............ 4,000,000 None ovember 
DREN EG. <cpuuscvensesvineeere Equipment trust 44%2% bonds, Series N 5,200,000 None April 
Southern Ry. a a a ke ae 5% ae | 1) aa eee oe 10,000,000 $10,000,00018 January 
Stamford & Northwestern ........-- i es toh. LSS enh kbs sib S00 new Se woke bw wb oo b06 S's 0s 66:s 1,872,880 None March 
Se ee eee Car Trust 4% certf..........cssccescccesecsccecccsccenccsecceeeeeecs 1,200,000 None March 
II RN oe eee First lien and refunding 4% bonds of 1908-2008................2.ceeee 4,902,000 None March 
EEC First lien and refunding mortg. 4% bonds of 1908-2008............... | Ge7’son'oe None September 
oi snack aeidsacnonuneente Consol. mortg. 4% bonds of 1907-1957......c..cceecccecceecceuceceecs "000,000 $500,000 April 
Were Vals TB. Ris ccc ccscnvcsises ee ee ee ee eee 1,500,000 800,000 September 
OS OE rrr -4%4% notes of 1910-1913 PAS ERSSRESS PEASE ROO ES SSK 5 5SN EN SHS ENS ON SAO BSE A 5,000,000 6,049,000 May 
fe ee eer Ai <p cenone fcc C LCE CSE w ahaa Sen seas sess du ssueae xe 875.000 75,000 November 
NR ENE oe ceca eenee® Convertible collateral trust 696 bonds. ......ccccccccccccccccccccccccces 500,000 370,000 ‘une 
fo ie, ee re Stock ......ccccssecccercscccsccccccsccccccccesecsccecsccecesceesess 26,000,000 None ea 
Winnipeg, St. L. & S. S. M........ ane NONI, PRNEE. ESE UMINIISS o's bu doin Sie 0 ow 0 vos .0dw ensues see venweses 1,207,000 $7,000 May 





*Extended in 1910 to June 1, 1913, at 4% per cent. 


15 The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western leases this road and pays 6 per cent. dividends on the stock. 


+ Most of this stock issued to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


|| All of these bonds were deposited under the New Orleans, Tex. & Mex. division mortgage of the St. Louis & San Francisco. 
17 All of this stock was sold for cash to the Union Pacific, which owns all of the capital stock of the Oregon Short Line except directors’ shares. 
18 The total amount of securities retired was $15,000,000; the company having already bought $5,000,000 before the new issue of 3 year notes. 











sums on railway credit at terms acceptable to railways. Another 
reason for the small amount of borrowing in 1910 is that in 1909 
a large amount of readjustment of finances on a big scale was 
successfully carried through by the larger railways. The Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Southern Railway were noticeable exam- 
ples. In 1910, with their finances adjusted, the companies could 
afford to wait for a better bond market. The more important 
large issues of new securities were the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe’s $43,700,000 convertible 4s, the Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal’s $40,000,000 414s, the Chesapeake & Ohio’s 
$31,000,000 convertible 4%4s, the St. Paul’s $50,000,000 4 per cent. 
debentures, the New York Central’s $30,000,000 equipment 4%s, 
and the Oregon Short Line’s $72,000,000 stock. Two of these 
transactions are private and did not increase the amount of 
securities in the hands of the public; that is, the Baltimore & 
Ohio Terminal issued its bonds to the Baltimore & Ohio; the 
Oregon Short Line sold its stock to the Union Pacific. Of the 
remaining large security issues, the St. Paul’s $50,000,000 were 
sold in France, leaving the Atchison, the C. & O., the B. & O. 
and the New York Central as the largest borrowers in the 
American market. It is probable that a large part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio’s notes were subscribed for abroad and a con- 
siderable part of the other companies’ securities were probably 
taken abroad. 

It is rather striking to study the column snowing the months 
in which securities were sold. The last of May, 1910, the gov- 
ernment brought its injunction proceedings to restrain the rail- 


ways from raising their rates, and it compelled the roads to 
wait until the new Interstate Commerce Commission law had 
been passed, making it the duty of the commission to compel 
the railways to justify their increases in freight rates before these 
increases should become effective. Ever since the first of June, 
therefore, the railway managements and investors have found 
themselves in a state of to be or not to be in regard to freight rate 
increases; the effect on the security market is obvious. The St. 
Paul’s issue, which was actually sold abroad after the first of 
June, had been negotiated for for some months before, and it 
is probable that the arrangements for this sale had been made 
before the injunction proceedings were brought. 

A word of explanation should be given in regard to the man- 
ner of preparation of our two tables. Wherever possible, the fig- 
ures for new securities issued have been checked up by the rail- 
way companies themselves; but this official confirmation was not 
obtained in every case. Moreover, it is quite likely that the ar- 
rangement for the sale of some securities had been made dur- 
ing the past year, but no statement has been made public in re- 
gard to the transaction. By “amount of securities issued” we 
mean the amount for which arrangements had been made fer 2 
sale. 

In the dividend table, the criterion as to what year to put the 
change in, is the time at which the change in the rate was 
declared. It would be confusing; and almost impossible, to dis- 
tinguish in all cases as to earnings from what period the divi- 
dends were declared. Moreover, if dividends were declared in 
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DECEMBER 30, 1910. 


December, 1910, payable in January, 1911, the change would be 
credited to the calendar year 1910; in other words, the principal 
information given in the list of dividend changes is in regard 
to the attitude of the boards of directors of the railways. 








DIVIDEND CHANGES IN 1910. 


Present* 


Declared Annual Declared 

Name of Company. in 1910. Rate. Month.j —_in 1909. 

. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Ala., New Orleans, Tex. & Pac... 2% 1 March 0 
COM; BOG, CONN 0.66 6600.5 00 sans 8 7? August 7 
Central New Eng., income bonds. 5 Ls September 4 
Central of New Jersey......... 12% ee ene 10 
Chesapeake & Ohio............. 4% 5 May 3 

Chic., Rock Island & Pac. Ry.. 5%4 4y, September 4% 
Cincinnati Northern ........... 3 2 February 0 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., com. 4 4 January 0 
Tenet Mis cc ccsccescscess 103° 8 February 8 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref.. 0 0 July 5 
Evansville & Terre Haute, com. 5 5 September + 
Florida East Coast, income bonds 3% 3% September 0 
Grand Trunk, second pref. stock 5% [i eee 6 
Grand Rapids eS Per 1y% 0 October 3 

Green Bay & West., Class B Deb. yy Yy February % 
Interoceanic, second ROE 0:4 545 4 4 November 1 
Lake Shore & Mich. So......... 18 12 March 12 

Mex. Ry., second pref.......... 6 6 October 2% 
Mex. Ry., ordinary............. 5A 1% October 0 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, pref.. 0 0 July 5 
Minn., St. P. * S. S. M., com. 7 7 February 6 
Nash., Chat. & St. Louis........ 6 6 January 5 
Nat. “Rus of Mex., first pref.. 4 4 July 2 
Chic. & St. Louis, cpm.. 3 3 February 0 
a, "York & Harlem........... 1147 13 September 10 
New Orleans & N. E........... 6% 6% September 5 
Pennsylvania Company ......... 78 z January 8 
Peoria & East., income bonds.. 4 4 February 0 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........esc0 50° 10 Jauuary 10 
Pittsburg, Wheeling & Ky...... 6 3 October 3 

Rome & Clinton. ....ccessccsens 6% § October 6% 
St. Louis, Iron Mtn. & So...... 6 6 July + 
Seaboard Company, first pref.... 2% 2u% August 5 
Wabash, Deb. B bonds.......... 4 4 January 2 
Western Maryland ............. 3 4 April 0 
Wisconsin Central, pref......... 0 0 March 4 
Youngstown & Ohio Riv........ BA re July 0 





*This is the regular annual rate and does not include extra dividend even 
when these extra dividends have been paid ar for a number of years. 
A note is made of all regular extra dividends. 

7Date of the change of the dividend rate or date of the declaration of the 
extra dividend. 

1 This is a 6 per cent. cumulative stock and it would seem that there are 
accruded dividends amounting to 159% per cent. 

*A regular extra dividend of 1 per cent. in addition to the 7 per cent. 
annual rate in 1910 and 6 per cent. annual rate in 1909 is paid from the 
proceeds of land sales. 

%In December, 1909, an extra dividend of 2 per cent. was declared from 
earnings from Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co. and in 1910 two extra divi- 
dends of 2 per cent. each were declared from the same source. 

4 Only sufficient dividends are paid on the railway company stock to meet 
the interest on the railroad company bonds and after the sale of control of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco and the retirement of collateral trust railroad 
bonds a slightly reduced dividend on railway company stock was sufficient 
to meet railroad bonds interest. 

5 This road was leased from March 1 to the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington for a guaranteed 8 per cent. on its stock. In February a 
special stock dividend of 70 per cent. was declared and a special cash divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. and an extra cash dividend of 5 per cent, was declared. 

® This 5 per cent. was declared in February, 1910, to be paid out of the 
earnings of 1909 and compares with 2% per cent. declared in 1909 payable 
out of 1908 earnings. 

7 Ten per cent. is paid as rental by the N. Y. C. & H. R. and 4 per cent. 
annually is due from the Met. St. Ry. but in 1909 no payment was made 
by the Metropolitan and in the last half of 1910 1% per cent. was paid 
by the street railway. 

§8In addition to this 7 per cent. an extra dividend of $16.67 per $50 share 
was paid in stock of the company. 

® An extra dividend of 40 per cent. was declared to enable stockholders 
to subscribe at par to $6,000,000 new stock. 

§In explanation of the reduction of the regular semi-annual dividend of 
3% per cent. to 3 per cent. the company says that owing to the corporation 

income tax it becomes necessary to slightly reduce an occasional dividend. 


Argentina will probably have two more transcontinental rail- 
ways by 1913. The San Antonio-Nahuel Huapi Line, which is 
making rapid progress, is expected to reach San Carlos de Bari- 
loche, on Lake Nahuel Huapi, by January, 1912, whence it is only 
70 miles to the present southern terminus of the Chilean railway 
system—Puerto Montt. The Buenos Aires Great Southern, to 
keep up with the Buenos Aires & Pacific’s transcontinental line, 
is pushing work on its lines in the Neuquen Territory; it has 
only 170 miles left to build to connect with the Chilean railways. 
Another proposed trans-Andean communication is from Chilecito, 
the present rail head in the Province of La Rioja, to Vallenar, 
Chile, which would involve about 200 miles of railway building 
through a country supposed to be rich in minerals. 
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RAILWAY BUILT IN 1910. 
Unitep States. 
Table Showing Mileage Built in 1910, Classified by States. 
No. of Cos. No. of Cos. 


building. 1910. building. 1909. 
PUTAMEN fora teds cca Saeed Oe a 5 78.96 6 58.67 
PEM i. aie areatalar an wrad acneeeles 2 61.00 1 48.00 
FOREOMGY 626 ccwen eee neon es a 100.82 + 97.74 
Pe MIME Sih iewosetw asin XW eid arn eves 4 41.79 4+ 39.70 
COOTIR o os cccceOde tea teewn 13 191.61 9 247.40 
MCA OIUD os waa ala cewsetalareravesarec alors 3 76.08 3 98.13 
District of Columbia: «........ its wucan’ 1 3.81 
RROMUMEN Join China Puc re MER OG SEK 6 84.38 7 100.81 
CME re coed cwncdaceteccdslde 6 65.07 7 146.30 
WP AMMNNNENER acre 4s ofccas boat car wanuiapaieste/a i -10 276.71 3 39.49 
ROME Gaewiaieeoais Gawd ea wale a's 3 64,89 1 17.74 
UMMM 606s ccaneweacceasws ne wise 1 7.68 
DOMME ave salaig-a dg oaeleate eal ie.a eae 3 46.17 ae 6éése 
ORS cas voc vee eee cucwanwe 1 15.00 3 87.44 
ION levered a arenacalas 4:4cee + 41.00 8 108.02 
EN 66 a bccn aessco wane. 9 71.45 5 102.09 
RMI ercana ws Lis pew ecarhbme sree aie 2 32.75 1 78.00 
DRONE He katie esas Ge ciedens «<< arene 1 4.68 
Se i airigcsoaanensannes 3 28.88 8 72.86 
NEM ahhh oct ae acaia walweals 6 244.53 6 85.27 
TENE 5 ch ayaiakssesetewia iw crereats 3 21.65 2 36.60 
MIE FE chk oa aSarsis ale wie 4 24.20 2 11.84 
TROD 5 ooS5N0 ie <6 Sa we Seda 4 115.47 4 118.70 
MMOs de aN ar as, 5 cbcava ew aia'alals ee aiaara 2 13.13 
pf OE ee eer eee 1 12.25 2 303.00 
New Hampalitre .....6.602 0005 ae adaas 1 1.55 
PHO SOMBIE 6 orciccacsi gd cert eae sie 1 6.90 3 33,95 
INOW EGRICO oii areiee:k case scicies 1 6.00 1 35.00 
PN CUE cre rename meus 2 5.99 4 45.51 
INGHOR COPGHOG dacs ccceceedaies 4 105.97 10 111.92 
INGTOR DOMGIA 606. cc ccdcccescn 3 300.96 ia aus 
CRIs < ccediestes walesieeies ewawials ee wand K 18.41 
CUI Soca idee dardwie-sarcecces 4 171.00 6 144.00 
OID io sa keiardwis.cse awe amernes 10 244,09 9 134.30 
PO@GRGVIVEMIA 6 occ scccscedeess 4 28.26 8 104.27 
DOMED CBTONOE. 6.665660 6 ccc ewe s:c 3 19.64 3 54.00 
COMIN DIAMGED c.0 koe coches ones 4 205.58 ie 
NINN Sia ita ac orek: Sraherm < winch 4 39.86 3 56.69 
Texas bs sia Se akaseh or Diaera waioiaes 28 756.35 23 666.43 
RE ee Gira aiw ew naideieaccae aes saee 1 18.00 
NINN i o.ci e000 eet oct ore erscers ane 1 0.94 
NI foe Gis a6 rack eek oedaee 4 22.81 + 67.19 
MNOS oo. oo. = en seral kc 4:6ts-6%-< 9 369.50 6 162.58 
WOM VINGHEE 4 icc ccmedesaess : 6 52.90 8 120.26 
OUI So orecdierc ice ween suees 6 90.63 4 31.18 
WOME Faro ewe ales ene nnTcmion 1 0.48 1 15.00 
ROUME score ck nek we heagdex 189 4,121.58 190 3,748.28 
NIG cir ds0-s 066 dame aie Waters 16 1,843.80 10 1,487.69 
MIMS ocd. 2) 0s aa Goo cae are a wah 3 138.27 3 281.26 
MIS ait sa anle eA oad emieievew re reer 1 9.50 
UNITED STATES. 
ALABAMA, 
Miles 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern—Noxumba river, south to York.. 31.00 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic—Between Pelham and Mulga and 
Ie PEE OE OC COT OT CoE EU EE COCR ee 12.00 


Birmingham Southern—Wylam to Bayview, 6.42 miles; Ensley to 
Corey Junction, 2.50 miles; Corey Junction to Corey, 2.09 








miles; Corey Junction to Bessemer, 4.95 miles; total......... 15.96 
Dixie Route—Between Lockhart and Gallagher............e+ee-- 10.00 
Washington & Choctaw—Red Creek to Mathews...........eee00- 10.00 

78.96 

ALASKA. 
Alaska Northern—Mile 70 to Mile 72.......cccccccccccscccccces 2.00 

Copper River & Northwestern—Tiekel to a point beyond Gilhina 

TRUE 9 oars de Cowal dannerscatitwe ee sedeNeaeCacaanenvenneones 59.00 
61.00 

ARIZONA. 
Arizona & Swansea—Bouse to Swansea.......cececcccccccvccece 21.10 


Arizona Eastern—Phoenix to Hassayampa, 39.22 miles; Winkel- 
man to Christmas, 7.72 miles; Globe to Arizona Commercial 
Copper Co.’s (Amster station) mine, 4.88 miles; McGaw spur 





ane Cee TR NONE bodies Ox ace dg de ees neeet a Kee nets seveaKe 52.30 
Southern Pacific—Between Morales and Calabasas..............- 27.42 
100.82 
ARKANSAS. 
St. Louis & San Francisco—Marion, south to Hulbert........... 5.49 
St. Louis, Kennett & Southeastern—Extension to Piggot......... 9.30 
St. Louis Southwestern—Between England and Stuttgart and Hazen 22.00 
Warren, Johnsville & Saline River—Fullerton to Goepel......... 5.00 
41.79 
CALIFORNIA. 

Arizona & California (A., T. & S. F.)—Parker, west to Bengal.. 74.14 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines—Fullerton to Richfield. 5.10 
Central California (So. Pac.)—Between Niles and Redwood City.. 3.62 
Fresno County (A., T. & S. F.)—Kings river extension.......... 10.28 
Inter-California (So. Pac. Pe Algodones and Araz....... 2.42 
Kings River (A., T. & F.)—Wahtoke to Piedra............. 10.71 
Nevada & California SS Pac.) —Between Haiwee and Owenyo.. 37.09 
Nevada-California-Oregon—Alturas north .........e-seeeeseeees 15.00 

Northwestern Pacific—Willits toward Shively, 6.2 miles; Shively 
towards Willits, 3.2 miles; total... ccccccceecscsccceccnceese 9.40 
Pacific Coast—Sesame to Sisquoc......cccscccccccccccccccccces 5.50 
Porterville Northeastern—Between Porterville and Springville. . 5.20 
Sacramento Southern (So. Pac.)—At Freeport.........+.-e+ee0s 0.15 
Stockton Terminal & Eastern—Stockton, northeast to Linden..... 13.00 
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COLORADO. 
Denver, Laramie & Northwestern—Near Fort St. Vrains to north 
a PA  cchsicens esd sd bakshetsobkeheusanhwoeesnb sata ee 
San Luis Southern—Planca to Jareso.......s..eeseeeeeeeeeeeee 
Union Pacific—Grant mine to La Salle...........seseseeee eae 


FLORIDA. 


Apalachicola Northern—Between Apalachicola and Port St. Joe... 
Marianna & Blountstown—Altha to Old Blountstown............ 
Seaboard Air Line—Nichols to Mulberry; Early Bird to Her- 

nando; Edison Junction to Agricola.........s.seeeesseeees 
South Georgia-West Coast—Perry, southwest to Hampton Springs 
Tampa & Gulf Coast—Gulf Pine to Tarpon Springs............. 
Tampa & Jacksonville—Between Fairfield and Dunellon.......... 


GEORGIA. 


Bowdon Railway—Bowdon Junction to Bowdon................. 
Georgia & Florida-—Swainsboro Junction to Normantown Junction. 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama—Kimbrough to Richland............ 
Pelham & Havana—Cranford to Calvary.............eseeseseeee 
Savannah, Augusta & Northern—Not specified................06- 
Waycross & Southern—Waycross, south.........seeeeeeseseveee 


IDAHO. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound—St. Maries to Elk River... 
Craig Mountain—Craig Junction, south to Winchester.......... 
Gilmore & Pittsburgh—Montana state line, west via Salmon City.. 
Idaho Northern Railroad—Murray, east to Momnarch............ 
Lake Creek & Coeur d’Alene (Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co.)—Mile Post 

i eS. chee Lee ee esas SOASE SS ASE AASEO OSE EOS 
Milner & Northside—Milner to Oakley...............----.e-00- 
Minidoka & Southwestern (Ore. Short Line)—Bliss to Malad 


river, 5.93 miles; At Burley, 0.67 mile; Rupert to Eden, 
ER te a EE ee ee 
Pacific & Idaho Northern—Evergreen to Lamotah............... 
Payette Valley—New Plymouth to Emmett.............0e..00.. 
Salmon River (Ore. Short Line)—Moreland to Aberdeen........ 
ILLINOIS. 
Cairo & Thebes (L. & N.)—Cairo to Thebes...............00305: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy—Herrin to Metropolis............ 
Peoria Railway & Terminal Co.—In the city of Peoria.......... 
IOWA. 


Charles City & Western—Between Charles City and Marble Rock. 
Muscatine North & South—Elrick Junction to Kingston......... 
Sioux City, Dakota & Northwestern (C. & N. W.)—Wren Junction 

to near Hawarden 


Cee ee eee sere eee sees eeeeeressesesesseeese 


KANSAS. 
Garden City, Gulf & Northern—Not specified..................0- 


KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky Highlands (L. & N.)—Millville to Versailles........... 

aa Midland—In Central City, and between Midland and 
EE SoS CE a pbb ne cSSS SESE aKSSASSESESERS DOS SRE SSS 450SA800 0% 0 

Lexington & Eastern (L. & N.)—Jackson, east...............4.- 

Wasioto & Black Mountain (L. & N.)—Dorothy to Baxter, 29 
miles; Pongo towards Amon, 5 miles; total................. 





LOUISIANA, 


Black Bayou—Myrtis to Texas state line 
Franklin & Abbeville—Davids to Milton...................0ceeee 
Kentwood & Eastern—Scanlon to Foley 
Kinder & Northwestern—From Kinder................ecceceeee 
Louisiana & Pine Bluff (logging road)—Farmerville to Monroe... 
Louisiana Western—Eunice to Mamon..................eseee0e 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas—Between Lafayette and Baton Rouge 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico (St. L. & S. F.)—Erwinville to 

DEE. .castcnscccs eke snek cds NCS CoRR SEAENS OAC ESR S596 
Tioga & South Eastern—Tioga, northwest to Violet.............. 





MAINE. 


Bangor & Aroostook—Grand Isle to Fort Kent.................. 
Sandy River & Rangeley Lakes—From Madrid branch, through 
Madrid village 


MICHIGAN. 


Au Sable & North Western—Flat lake to McCollom, 6 miles; 
* hs BOP PNNE oC L eos RCE KKECAS SO eb Sabo eb o> 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming—Ishpeming to North Lake........... 
Manistee & Northeastern—Sigma to Grayling..................- 


MINNESOTA, 


Chicago Great Western—Goodhue, east to Bellechester........... 
Duluth & Tron Remme—Sper meB. oo ss ncccccccsscececccccscwce 
Duluth & Northern Minnesota—Not specified..................- 
Duluth. Missabe & Northern—Sherwood to Woodbridge mine, 5.30 
miles; Woodbridgg spur to Helmer mine, 2.22 miles; Helmer 
spur to Whiteside mine, 1.57 miles; Silver spur to Alpena 
mine, 1.76 miles; total 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific—Virginia to Pale Face river........ 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie—Moose Lake to Plum- 
mer, 168.55 miles; Lawlor to Crosby, and Ironhub to Beer- 
wood, 8.45 miles; total 
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72.00 


83.00 
4.40 


1.70 
22.00 








5.00 
13.00 


28.17 


46.17 





15.00 











10.85 
24.00 


177.00 
244.53 








MISSISSIPPI. 


Fernwood & Gulf—Tylertown to Kokomo.............ceeeeeeees 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago—Pontotoc Junction to Pontotoc.. 
Pascagoula Northern—Scranton to Moss Point, 3.93 miles; end 

of steel to Evanston, 3.95 miles; total..........ceeeeeccceecs 


MISSOURI. 


Deering Southwestern—Between Deering and Caruthersville..... 
Kansas City Terminal—Sheffield to Coburg..........e+eeeeeeees 
Union Terminal Railway Co.—In St. Joseph..........s.eeeeeee 
Williamsville, Greenville & St. Louis—Hiram, north to Cascade.. 


MONTANA. 


Gilmore & Pittsburgh——Armstead, west to Idaho state line........ 
Great Northern—Bainville to Plentywood..........+seeeeeeeees 
Northern Pacific—Darby to Mile 65.50........eeeeeeeeeeeesece 
White Sulphur Springs & Yellowstone Park—Ringling, north to 

White Sulphur Springs.........ccccccccccccccsscccvscccoce 


NEVADA. 


Nevada Copper Belt—Mason to Wilson, 9 miles; Wabuska to 
Smelter, 3.25 miles; total........ SGutewsbUNEGAtae ec an UND So 


NEW JERSEY. 
Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal (Penn. R. R.)—From Harrison 
to middle of Hudson river 


ee ee 


NEW MEXICO. 


Tucumcari & Memphis (C., R. I. & G.)—Between Texas state line 
and Tucumcari 


NEW 


New York, Westchester & Boston (N. Y., N. H. & H.)—In bor- 
ough of the Bronx, New York City. ....iessiccnscssecsesecees 
Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal (Penn. R. R.)—From middle of 
Hudson river to Long Island City........ccccccsevccsccsecs 


YORK. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Randolph & Cumberland—Hallison to Deep River.............. 
Seaboard Air Line—Junction to Patterson cotton mills.......... 
Virginia & Carolina Sovthern—St. Paul to Tar Heel............. 
Winston-Salem Southbound—Winston-Salem to Wadesboro....... 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound—South Dakota state line, 
northeast to New England 
Great Northern—Surrey south 
Northern Pacific—Mandan, south to Mile 43.50, 40.30 miles; Can- 
non Ball Junction to Mott, 91.33 miles; Mandan, north to 
Sanger, 27.74 miles; total 


ee 


OKLAHOMA, 


Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf—Wapanucka to Red River........... 
Oklahoma City Junction—Near Oklahoma City................-. 
Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern—Valliant to Bismark, 7.50 miles; 
Bismark to Lukfata, 16:50: miles; total ........5..0csessssscus 
Wichita Falls Route—Mangum to Elk City, 40 miles; Elk City to 
Hanover, 16 miles; Altus to Texas-Oklahoma state line, 42 
miles; total 


ee 


OREGON. 
Beaverton & Willsburg (So. Pac.) —Between Oswego and Willsburg 
California Northeastern (So. Pac.)—At Klamath Falls........... 
Carlton & Coast—Between Carlton and Fairdale.................. 
Des Chutes Railroad (Ore. R. R. & Nav. Co.)—Mile Post 5 to 
Re ON TA wes aahskawaseen ae yen eeeensecssssccsecosrsces 
Malheur Valley (Ore. Short Line)—Vale to Brogan............. 
Northwestern Railroad (Ore. Short Line)—Copperfield to Home- 
OE REL ee eT eT TTT rt re re er 
Oregon Eastern (So. Pac.)—Klamath Falls, northerly, 9.45 miles; 
Natron, southerly, 5.09 miles; total ..... pee e cece e ne eeeeeee 
Oregon Trunk Railway—Between Celilo and Klamath Falls....... 
Pacific & Eastern—Between Eagle Point and Butte Falls aie hang ie ape 
Pacific Railway & Navigation Co. (So. Pac.)—-Not specified...... 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Baltimore & Ohio—Quemahoning branch—Between Acosta and 


Somerset 
Pennsylvania Railroad—South of Yukon station to terminus, 0.89 
mile; New Alexandria station to Dundale, 1.92 miles; east of 
Export station to New York & Cleveland Gas Coal Co.’s works, 
0.64 mile; Imler to Brooks Mills, 10.81 miles; total.......... 
Pittsburg & Shawmut—Between Mahoning and Knoxdale........ 
Western Allegheny—East New Castle to West Pittsburgh........ 


Peer eee reer eres ses eseseesessesesesseeeessesesese 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Greenville & Knoxville—Cleveland, north to Riverview........... 

North & South Carolina—Dillon to Mullins............+.eee+++- 

Seaboard Air Line—Junction to Republic cotton mills........... 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Belle Fourche Valley (C. & N. W.)—Near Belle Fourche to 

ea ee PPT NTS PO ek rere ere re 

Chicago & North Western—Tripp County extension—Dallas to 


Colome 


Cece eee eeeseee esses eseseeHeeeeeeseneseseseseseeeee® 
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9.23 
1.25 


28.26 
























DECEMBER 30, 1910. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound—Moreau Junction to Isabel, 
58 miles; Cheyenne Junction to Eagle Butte, 64 miles; Mc- 
Laughlin, north to North Dakota state line, 10 miles; total... 

James River Valley & Northwestern (C. & N. W.)—Blunt to 
Gettysburg .... 


TENNESSEE. 


Athens & Tellico (L. & N.)—Athens Junction to Athens.......... 
Chicago, Memphis & Gulf—Tiptonville to Kentucky state line.... 
Tennessee Railway—Little Brimstone to Asher Fork............. 
Virginia & Southwestern—Not specified.............ceeeeeeeeeee 


TEXAS. 


Abilene & Southern—Anson to Hamlin..............0 cece eeeees 
Beaumont & Great Northern—Between Trinity and Weldon...... 
Black Bayou—Louisiana state line southwest..............0ee005 
Concho, San Saba & Llano Valley (A., T. & S. F)—San Angelo 

Se Se IED Sage c dkow ee parted esiee wae eead eb bebacaeee eee 
Crosbyton-South Plains—Lubbock to Crosbyton.............0.005 
Crystal City & Uvalde—Crystal City to Uvalde...............008 
Enid, Ochiltree & Western—Dalhart to Wilko............0000008 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande (St. L. & S. F.)—Brady to Menard.... 
Galveston Terminal Railway—In the city of Galveston........... 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe (A., T. & S. F.)—-Lometa to Colorado 

river, 13.00 miles; Brady to Melvin, 12.24 miles; total....... 
Gulf, Texas & Western—Megargel, west to Seymour............. 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient—Between San Angelo & Mertzon, 

13.50 miles; Del Rio extension—-Between San Angelo and 

BUGGURGD, 2.50: TAMENs COLES oc 6656.0,5-0-00 Kerr t esas Cees cee anee 
Marshall & East Texas—Blocker to Elysian Fields.............-+ 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf—Red river to Denison............. 
Nacogdoches & Southeastern—Dockville to end of track......... ; 
Oklahoma, Red River & Texas—Blossom to Deport............+4+ 
Paris & Mount Pleasant—Between Paris and Bogota............ 
Pecos & Northern Texas (A., T. & S. F.)—Between Lubbock and 

Coleman, 160 miles; Plainview, southeast to Floydada, 14.36 

miles; Slaton, southwest to Lamesa, 54.36 miles; total........ 
Pecos Valley Southern—Pecos to Sargent, 12 miles; Sargent to 

Saragosa, 18 miles; Saragosa to Balmorhea, 8 miles; total.... 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico—Donna to end of track, 2.42 

miles; Buckeye to Collegeport, 16.10 miles; Bloomington to 

Port O’Connor, 38.58 miles; total..........cceceeeececceecs 
St. Louis Southwestern—Between Gatesville and Comanche...... 
Southwestern—Scotland to Archer City..........eee eee eeeeeeeee 
Temple-Northwestern—Between Temple and Messer........-.-++ 
Texas Central—De Leon to Cross Plains............-. po sseccccce 
Texas Short Line—Texas Short Line depot to No. 1 Salt plant.. 
Trinity Valley & Northern—From a point three miles north of 


POU, ROT: 6:6:<0sssse ds cesnees OCR Men re je eeeees 
Tucumcari & Memphis (C., R. IL & G.)—Between Adrian and 
Texas-New Mexico state line... .... ccc cccccccercescsesccces 


Wichita Falls Route—Texas-Oklahoma state line to Wellington... 





VIRGINIA. 
sig Sandy & Cumberland—Blackey to Matney................00. 
Cape Charles Railroad (N. Y., P. & N.)—Between Cape Charles 
Te Rr reer er errr re Cryer roe herr eee 


Elkhorn Southern (C., C. & O.)—Kiser to Laurel Branch mine... 
Norfolk & Western—Radford branch—Extension near Radford... 


WASHINGTON. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound—Warden to Marcellus, 47 
miles; McKenna Junction to Portola, 33 miles; Selleck to 
Enuniclaw Junction, 13 mess tOtel osc 6c co ccicces ces v0ccssene 

Idaho & Washington Northern—lIone to Metaline Falls.......... 

North Coast—North Yakima to Attalia, 98.28 miles; Midvale to 
UNONEIIG, 2.7.5 MNOS) TOUR sis /.0s ccs snmewindigussse cena es 

Northern Pacific—Adco to Connell, 60.95 miles; Ritell to Schrag, 
12.56 miles; Puyallup river to Lake Kapousin, 1.22 miles; 
OE Ee een OE eRe aT oo ie ee Ere 

North Yakima & Valley—North Yakima to Moree City........... 

Oregon & Washington—Black River Junction io Seattle, 9.42 
miles; Centralia to South Aberdeen, 52.22 miles; total....... 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle—Marshall Junction to Fort Wright 


ROUEEIOR 6:4 6 a'5- aay 6 Ss ene 5 OREN OS 54s Rise eH SETS Ke8 08 o9¥90.6 
Tacoma Eastern (C., M. & P. S.)—Patton Juncticn to Morton.... 
Wenatchee Valley & Northern-—Not specified............+eee00 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley—Cressmont to Widen...............005 
Hampshire Southern—Globe, southwest to Petersburg............ 
Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern—Mount Hope to Pax............ 
Monongahela River (B. & O.)—Tevebaugh Creek branch—Worth- 
ington to Annabelle mines .....ccccccccscccccccccccccceces 


Norfolk & Western—Dry Fork branch—Canebrake to operation 
No. 4 of New River-Pocahontas Consolidated Coal Co., 0.80 
mile; Lick Fork branch—From near Thatcher to operation 


No. 11 of Thatcher Coal & Coke Co., 0.51 mile; Wayne 
brarch—Extension from East Lynn, 0.06 mile; total......... 
Sewell Valley—Sivey Bridge to Rainelle............eee sees cece 
WISCONSIN. 
Cazenovia & Sauk City—Lavalle to Ironton, 3 miles; Ironton to 
cg DUO VID yO. FINEBS CONE 0 55 sino cece ot csias 5 6.6106 6 + vivigiealcesie es 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha—Kennedy to Kaiser.... 
Laona & Northern—Not specified.............cccccsnsecssceces 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie—Cut-offs, Chicago divi- 
WRT ae ah lag Be ant oce'd Kia cg toc, prn lar aia doer vars a lclec aves sea ie aides whe 868 
Superior & Southeastern—Branch lines..........cceeeeeeeeeeeee 
Wisconsin & Northern—Van Ostrand, north..............eeeeeee 


WYOMING. 
Colorado Railroad (C. & S.)—Not specified...........0..2ee eee 
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7.00 


6.25 
9.20 
0.36 


22.81 


93.00 
10.00 


101.03 


74.73 
8.60 


61.64 


9.30 
7.20 
4.00 


369.50 


9.50 
27.00 
6.00 


4.03 





6.00 
4.93 
10.00 


63.00 
5.00 
1.70 


90.63 





0.48 


CANADA. 


Algoma Central & Hudson Bay—In Ontario—Mile 68, north 14 
miles; Josephine Junction, south 20 miles; Magpie Junction, 
north 6 miles; Gertrude Mine to Crane Hill (on the M. & 
Ihe ely eee lg MU tMONS OCB Bera! 64.0.4 wcc'awa ce cicenctcvcceaveleen 

Canadian Northern—In Saskatchewan—Six branch lines, not speci- 
fied, 237 miles; In Alberta—Two branch lines, not specified, 
162 miles; In Manitoba—Three branch lines, not specified 
ot MARBUNNS) CORHBS Go cic orld aac aiarale a «ona c'e ore ose eared Okano we ; 

Canadian Northern Ontario—Between Toronto, Ont., and Ottawa 
73.29 miles; Orillia branch, Ont., 1.69 miles; total........... : 

Canadian Pacific—In Quebec—Mansonville to international bound- 
ary, 3.60 miles; Shawinigan Falls to Grand Mere, 5.20 miles; 
In Ontario—Lambton to Islington, 3.20 miles; Islington to 
Mimico, 2.64 miles; Code Junction to Ingersoll, 4.68 miles; 
Victoria Harbor terminal tracks, 1.46 miles; In Manitoba— 
Teulon extension, north 25.60 miles; In Saskatchewan—Re- 
gina, north 20.60 miles; Colonsay, south 50 miles; Bulyea, 
south 12.40 miles; Forward, west 26 miles; Macklin, south- 
= 148 miles; In Alberta—North of Langdon, 34.10 miles; 
EC TUCO E TCE COT RT CET CTP Peer Terre 

Central Ontario—In Ontario—Not specified...............00005. 

a & Nanaimo (Can. Pac.)—Wellington, B. C., to Cameron 

ab 





O60 £246 6:6'-C 6 COU 6.6.66 £66068 6 0.0066. 4 SUE 65:00 0086 06ee & ele 06% 


e 
Grand Trunk Pacific—In Saskatchewan—Mile 17 to Canora, Young 
to Mile 25, Balcarres to Mile 48, 77 miles; In Alberta—Mile 
879 to Prairie creek, Camrose to Red Deer river, 158 miles; 

In British Columbia—Prince Rupert towards Copper river, 
Or MAM RONRGND Cs Og. oi aia! bans @:xi0/ alg dad aidlale ole 6k Ca ald 8 oS aie eis 

Ha Ha Bay—Chicoutimi, Que., to Ha Ha bay, 22 miles; Chicou- 
timi to Mathias street Junction, Q., L. St. J. Ry., 3 miles; 
RAPE Sree ee ee ee ree ee pane tam 
Halifax & Southwestern—Middleton Junction, N. S., to Nictoux. 
Irondale, Bancroft & Ottawa—End of steel, Ont., to York river 
MA MMURMIRN Da aise of cic Ghana a ote gran et hal doar d Gace halons we edocs Salase aneie wiasoie 
——— & North Shore—Gertrude Mine, Ont., to Crean Hill 
Me ec acaes Malaiarh War: & dao sled gle Wel be ek Wek eed Maine eke 
National Transcontinental Railway (Grand Trunk Pacific)—New 
Brunswick—West of Moncton to Mile 42, east and west of 
Chipman, and east and west of Grand Falls, 130 miles; Que- 
bec—Quebec bridge to five miles west of Weymontache, Que- 
bec bridge easterly, 135 miles; Ontario—East and west of 
Cochrane, and east of Lake Superior Junction, 172 miles; total. 
Niagara, St. Catherines & Toronto—Between Weiland, Ont., and 
PO CNN a oiaa: a8 cele Gr da) 6. drakalel eceie-eieiwie od eie A O56 WIE Grae ace 
or Central—St. George, Que., to St. Sabine................ 
Quebec Railway, Light & Power Co.—Quebec, Que., to Sillery... 
White Pass & Yukon Route—Best Chance, Youkon to Puebla Mine 


MEXICO. 


Mexico North Western—Terrazas, Chihuahua, to Kilometer Post 70, 
and Madera to Kilometer Post, 50. <6. cccccssccccccwnccecec 
National Railways of Mexico—Matamoros terminals, Tamaulipas, 
1.12 miles; Anhelo, Coahuila to Paredon, 3.68 miles; San 
Pablo, Gax.. to Taviche, 17.11 milés; total ..cccccccccccccccoess 
Southern Pacific of Mexico—Quila Junction, Sinaloa to Eldorado, 
13.78 miles; In territory of Tepic—North of Santiago river 
crossing, south to Santiago river crossing, 9.94 miles, thence 
up south bank of Santiago river to mouth of Santa Rosa river, 
17.64 MGS: COUR) occ cece. seawecsate een@usveucadens Kenaees 
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The Argentine senate has approved the bill authorizing the 


construction of a line from Tinogasta to Chile. 


The new rapid service between Buenos Aires and Rosario was 


inaugurated on September 1. 
for the journey. 


Only five hours are needed now 


The state lines from Formosa to Embarcacion and from Bar- 
ranqueros to Metan have been terminated. These are the first 


of the light railways in the Chaco. 
of the richest sections of the country. 
these lines will take place at the end of the month. 
ister of public works will officiate at the exercises. 


Both lines will open up one 
The formal opening of 
The min- 


The Bolivian Congress has recently passed a law providing 
for the construction of a railway line from Potosi to Sucre, and 
appropriating for this purpose the proceeds from the sale of the 


La Paz-Guaqui -Railway. 
funds in case the line is built by the government itself; 
wise, that sum—$675,000—shall be applied to the payment 


A board is to be created to handle the 


other- 
of the 


guaranty 5 per cent. interest on the capital that may be invested 


by the company undertaking the construction. | 


The Australia Trans-Continental Railway will run 


in as 


straight a line as possible through South Australia and the north- 


ern territory from Adelaide north to Port Darwin. 


No connec- 


tion with the Queensland system is provided for, though the pro- 


posed line can be of little service until this is done. 


Nothing 


has been said as to what gage the proposed railway will have. 
It may be that the federal government will do something to 


bring about a universal gage. 


At present, the gages in use over 


the whole continent vary from 5 ft. 3 in., in Victoria, to 2 ft. on 


some of the lines in North Queensland. 


—Page’s Weekly. 
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CHARLES H. MARKHAM. 

It is not hard to divine the chief motive that caused the 
directors of the Illinois Central to elect Charles H. Markham 
president of this road. The operating department of the Illinois 
Central already has a very capable flead in W. L. Park, vice- 
president and general manager. The traffic department already 
has a very capable head in F. B. Bowes, general traffic manager. 
The road did not need as president so much either an extraor- 
dinarily strong operating man or traffic man as it did one who, 
while at once a good operating and traffic man, possessed the 
qualities necessary to harmonize the relations of the [Illinois 
Central with the public and especially with the people and 
government of the city of Chicago. J. T. Harahan, the retiring 
president, is both a capable operating and traffic man. He has 
not been a conspicuously good 
diplomat. 
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successful way he handled the company’s business he was made 
district freight and passenger agent. His work there was so 
successful that he attracted the attention of J. C. Stubbs, who 
sent him to Portland, where he served four years on the Oregon 
lines of the Southern Pacific. He was afterwards made assistant 
freight traffic manager of the Southern Pacific at San Francisco. 
A bad situation affecting the relations of the public and the 
railways in Texas existed in 1901 and he was made vice-president 
of the Houston & Texas Central. Despite the fact that he had 
not been an operating man, he was made vice-president and 
general manager of the Southern Pacific in 1904, an office in 
which he succeeded Julius Kruttschnitt. In all his railway offices 
he showed exceptional skill in establishing improved relations 
between the railway and its patrons, the commissions and legis- 
latures. He got results both because he sought to give the 
public what it was entitled to 
and because he did it in a way 





The Illinois Central has a 
peculiar relation to the city of 
Chicago and to the state of 
Illinois. It is an Illinois cor- 
poration and is required by its 
charter to pay 7 per cent. of 
its gross earnings to the 
state. The governor of IIli- 
nois is ex-officio a member of 
its directorate. Its tracks run 
for miles parallel to the shore 
of Lake Michigan, and from 
the Park Row station in Chi- 
cago north to Randolph street 
they run right through the 
heart of Grant park and paral- 
lel to and not very distant 
from Michigan Boulevard, 
the principal boulevard of Chi- 
cago. Immediately adjacent 
to and west of this part of 
Michigan boulevard lies the 
great, congested down-town 
business district of Chicago. 
Below the Park Row station 
the tracks turn through some 
of the principal residence dis- 
tricts of the city. The people 
of Chicago within recent years 
have grown very anxious to 
beautify their city. They are. 
giving the most care to that 
particular part of it between 
the Park Row station and 
Randolph street through which 
the Illinois Central runs. The 
Illinois Central burns soft coal 
in its locomotives, and in re- 
cent years there has been a perfect avalanche of complaints 
about the smoke from its engines and a loud demand for the 
electrification of its terminals. It has been accused by the state 
of not having paid its full 7 per cent. of gross earnings tax. 
Out of these rather delicate relations between the railway and the 
city and state there was a good chance for friction to develop, 
and it has developed to a marked degree. 

It cannot be said that the management has been blameless. It 
has not always met the situation tactfully. To get the relations 
between the road and the city and state on the right basis a man 
who combined the qualities of a capable railway executive with 
those of skilful railway diplomatist was needed. Mr. Mark- 
ham possesses these qualities. He has come up from the bottom, 
having entered railway service as a section laborer on the Santa 
Fe. He subsequently entered station service on the Southern 
Pacific, and at Fresno. Cal., where he was agent, because of the 





Charles H. Markham. 





that made the public appreciate 
what it was getting. What 
has been said would naturally 
indicate, and truly, that Mr. 
Markham is a man of pleasing 
personality. His  character- 
istic, however is not a noisy 
fulsomeness, but a quiet geni- 
ality. On the whole, he seems 
extremely well equipped to 
improve the public relations of 
the Illinois Central and give 
it generally the sort of admin- 
istration needed to enable it 
to keep its high rank among 
leading American railways. 
He was born May 22, 1861, 
and began railway work in 
1881 as a section lahorer on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. From that road he went 
to the Southern Pacific, hold- 
ing various positions in station 
service until 1887. In the lat- 
ter year he was made agent 
at Lordsburg, N. M.; he was 
afterward transferred to Ben- 
son, Ariz., then to Reno, Nev., 
and for six years from 1891 
he was at Fresno, Cal., first 
as agent and later as district 
freight and passenger agent. 
He was then for four years 
with the Oregon lines of the 
Southern Pacific, and in 1891 
became assistant freight traffic 
manager at San Francisco. He 
was elected vice-president of 
the Houston & Texas Central in the latter part of 1901, and 
during 1904 was general manager and then vice-president and 
general manager of the Southern Pacific Company. In Novem- 
ber, 1904, he resigned his railway office to become general man- 
ager of the Guffey Petroleum Company of Beaumont, Tex., and 
has been engaged in the oil business for the past six years. At 
the time of his election as president of the Illinois Central he 
was president of the Gulf Refining Company, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Bolivian government has approved the proposal submitted 
by J. Simpson Whitton for the construction of a railway from 
Yacuiba to Santa Cruz. It is said that the proposed line is a most 
advantageous one. Starting from Yacuiba it will reach Santa 
Cruz, thence extended to Cochabamba, and, connecting with the 
railway system now under construction, will establish communi- 
cation between La Paz and Buenos Aires. 
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MILEAGE OF RAILWAYS BLOCK SIGNALED. 





The increase during the past year in the length of railways 
in the United States worked by the block system has been al- 
most entirely in automatic signaling, and on a number of roads 
it appears that this year, as last year, the mileage: worked by the 
manual system has decreased, automatic signals having been sub- 
stituted for manual. In the column headed “Increase” we have 
made comparisons, not with our preliminary table published De- 
cember 31, 1909, page 1288, but with the later and fuller table 
which was published by the government and was reprinted in 
the Railway Age Gazette of June 3, 1910. Making this com- 
parison, the totals appear as follows: 


Jan. 1, 1910. Jan. 1, 1911. 


Automatic signals, miles of road.......... 14,238 17,365 
SE Arey eer te eee RIE 51,520 51,966 
MEE? its aceewont<nweaw eee eeseeu name 65,758 69,331 


In the table the letter “y” indicates those companies which did 
not respond to our circular in time for this issue. In these cases 
the mileage is given the same as it was shown in the table pub- 
lished last June. 

Following are notes explanatory of some of the items in the 
table. A number of items concerning new work proposed for 
the coming year will be found in our news columns. Some items 
of this kind have been published in preceding issues. 

ATLANTIC Coast Ling.—While the net increase is only two 
miles, it will be observed that the increase in automatic signal- 
ing is 15 miles, indicating that 13 miles of non-automatic has 
been abandoned. 

BessEMER & LAKE ErtE.—The mileage here shown includes 
4.5 miles on which the electric train staff is used. The item of 
194 miles includes nine miles used exclusively for freight trains. 

Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—The total mileage, 329 miles, 
is nine miles less than the sum of the items in the preceding 
columns, bécause on that length of road both automatic and 
manual signals are used. 

Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—The figures giving length of road 
signaled include 45 miles operated jointly with other companies, 
namely: with the Great Northern, between St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, 10 miles; with the Missouri Pacific, between Beverly, 
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Mo., and Kansas City, 30 miles; and with the Union Pacific, be- 
tween Omaha and South Omaha, 5 miles. 

Erier—The mileage of automatic, double track, includes 42 
miles on which no passenger trains are run. 

LeHIGH VALLEY.—The mileage of road signaled includes 44 
miles of line on which no passenger trains are run. The single- 
track non-automatic mileage includes 17 miles worked by train 
staff. 

NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis.—On the nine miles of 
road equipped with automatic block signals controlled manual 
apparatus is in use also; this for the control of opposing move- 
ments. 

New York CentTRAL.—On the Boston & Albany the signals on 
61 miles of line have been changed during the past year, from 
lower quadrant to upper quadrant, three-position normal-dan- 
ger; and storage batteries have been substituted for potash bat- 
teries and for gravity track batteries. During the coming year 
signals on 74 miles, some of which are disks, enclosed or unen- 
closed, will be changed in the same manner. During the coming 
year new electric interlocking will be put in at tower 28, Wor- 
cester, 43 levers; tower 29, Worcester, 53 levers; and new me- 
chanical interlocking at tower 26, Worcester, 48 levers. At nine 
mechanical interlockings between Boston and Pittsfield, power- 
operated signals will be substituted for mechanical during the 
coming year; detector bars will be taken out and approach and 
route locking will be introduced; and all electric circuits will 
be supplied with storage batteries. These stations are the fol- 
lowing: Tower 8, Brookline Junction; Tower 9, Beacon Park; 
Tower 12, Newtonville; Tower 31, Webster Junction; Tower 
40, Springfield; Tower 41, Springfield; Tower 50, Chester; 
Tower 52, Washington, and Tower 55, North Adams Junction. 

New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Non-automatic mile- 
age on single track includes. four miles worked by the electric 
train staff. 

Union Paciric.—The total mileage signaled, 1,435 miles, is 
11 miles less than the sum of the items in the preceding col- 
umns, this being the length of a section of road on which the 
electric train staff is used, in addition to automatic block signals. 

Orecon SHort Line.—On 11 miles of this company’s lines 
semaphore signals have been installed in placed of enclosed disk 
signals, 
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Miles of road 


Automatic Non-automatic ~~ Percentage 
c— block signals—-_. -——block signals, Total operated 
. Two or : Two or Total, passenger under 
; Single more Single more both lines block Increase, 
Name of Railway. track. tracks { otal. track. tracks. Total. kinds. operated. system. miles. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe— 
Eastern Lines Ce ERE LTE CEE CRC EE eT 6 73 79 362 488 850 929 2,519 ae 
Western RMON Ags 4:5 60:00 Bie NESS ON WOES ONE Hee b6S ab oes 33 3 36 542 24 566 602 2,799 aa “ee 
RT MMMMN a a adh cori a vag Gi ais lain a i SAD Sale wie kN @IE Reales 00 19 1 20 4 ree 4 24 1,835 1 6 
AOU, SOOPOPRUD ce SONIG FO eo 6.5 6:s.00:5.0.6 5044 8s 6 e4see eee 11 es 11 2 sie 2 13 1,540 1 nae 
I EE NE cis56 809 o x50 nie K rsa xtReS a RTs axveess ons ‘hic a 81 6 87 87. 87 100 ae 
Atlantic MORSE TANG 6'5.0'5:5 9.005 coc scesncseveseeadetesecccecss 2 45 17 384 91 475 492 3,826 13 2 
MORRR NRO Mo 9.56.5 ya-0 4:5 0-9 015 0:5 aS 4 ohm eSa is 06 56's65"08 16 173 189 305 698 1,003 1,192 3,143 on oats 
PROMOS te HTP RROL A Yi ooo 6.0 oe cha 90060 Che aH ORG 0s 660060 ae ate ae 923 51 974 974 974 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal............0.eeeeeeceees oe 10 10 ney. ote aca 10 46 22 
Baltimore & Sparrows Point.........ssscccceecccceeecccece, rae ae ie 2 3 5 5 5 100 “9 
PRCNRIN RT GR USREGR MOCO 2G 5.5/5 eeace ai a 514 410'Cd Wie Wows o6eee Sar wees aa wie 65 130 195 195 191 97 Bee 
EM MRM gos Gono aig bk Adiga Vise OS SMG e Sw RE DOT eR Se si4'< 125 573 698 oto 5 5 703 2,239 31 149 
Boston Elevated (Elevated Lines)..........ccececccccceceees eat 11 11 sets eats sea 11 11 100 nae 
3oston, Revere Beach & Lynn.........cccccccccccces eeu 14 14 pera eae ae 14 14 100 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh............eeeeeeeeee mee wate aie 301 129 430 430 430 100 
Butte, Anaconda & Pacific........... are 8 ane 8 ass ree ec 8 26 31 
Caldwell & Northern (Car. & N. W.) nee eee cis — 2 2 ais mete 
RONNIE RONNIE eho 4h a6 5 45-04 0 aes le WR SOW WEES Be Ro BNO elas ales cee 52 8 60 60 alike — 
Cental OF MNO W FREON 655 5:s 05:0 55's ¥ 0 o 89a orsinseeediaatees e600 ees 13 199 212 eis rey 212 460 46 
an, A. EES eer rt eee eee Seis 1 eis 1 1 seid wits 
CRORADRUMO E OMIO Who. os:cits so 6:c'ss escesieieeeas oeiiew aeeles oe eee 48 48 1,278 256 1,534 1,582 1,597 
Chicago & Alton..... Oe eee eee e eee eens ee eeeeeeeeeeeees 416 145 561 142 waa 142 703 999 70 
Chicago eT MEIRINEN 5 o.6.5:5-05s 5 cana slo we cine ance aici sence 4 103 107 174 57 231 329 693 46 9 
Chicago & North Western y.............. Sibi elaine eAieiniaini aysienn's aes 722 722 2,416 115 2,531 3,253 6,875 wits 
{ hicago Re eee INORG, oes sioia sitsice sass seweeiesnesescws Save 18 18 ar 9 27 27 100 oles 
Chicago, BUTUNGTON © QUINCY. 60.0 cess c cece cecccecscccseves aiete 30 30 8,149 602 8,751 8,781 9,092 97 78 
Chicago, Great Western ALOR RE ee Lee ee Er Tee 64 72 136 890 23 913 1,049 1,477 71 750 
“hicago, Indianapolis & Louisville...........seeeeeeeeceeees a gis suis 538 ius 538 538 578 93 AES: 
( hicago, Milwaukee Pe NNN 2! acigte'e sieie'e kW laN 6 aieis-o'0 6 6.816 6 104 110 3,368 439 3,807 3,917 7,266 54 ‘Ke 
‘nici Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound.............ee seen sats sie Aer 1,400 mee 1,400 1,400 1,400 100 324 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railway of Illinois..............- 1 we 1 cae are 1 227 aes i 
pwicago, BORN MMUM ME Pe MRI a Sotose eg wrdcasee ss a Ge Oo dos oes ce oer 33 aon 33 sre ae 33 476 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. ........cccccccccccscescecees 659 280 939 780 a 780 1,719 7,396 23 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.............0eee00+ “ae 6 6 592 64 656 662 1,487 44 6 
hicago Terminal Transfer.—See B. & O. C. T........ee0e: a wwe Ae aie “xs 


(Continued on the following page.) 
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LENGTH OF RAILWAYS WORKED BY THE BLOCK SYSTEM JANUARY 1, 1911—(Continued). 





Miles of road 





Automatic Non-automatic 
7——block signalsk—. -——— block signals——, 
Two or Two or 
Single more Single more 
Name of Railway. track. tracks Total. track. tracks. Total. 
ee Se eae 20 14 34 129 14 143 
i ee Soo cae Cee wee kh att po cuaeuken eo eh eee oF ; ais 2 Ses 2 
i i A. o. Ccc a spb ee bk s DAS SSS ADE See Ra CSS eS . 8 14 22 
re i EOD: oo. nb cask o bh sSak sabe cows hss = = 4 3 7 
ee en Se ee ee eee ree 7 7 20 se 20 
Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern.................66- sie = so 41 1 42 
Oe SR a ee ere 163 247 410 sa se ean 
Peers, Tareemnnn BH Wester. ois ns oko kc kasesscecccves 111 480 591 ” ae 4 
rn a ee. ne concen b bbe ke Rahn ce ben Ss kee Kw Om ek hee Kote 15 = 17 
rn Senet Ce Gh MSURMEND. 6k. cones nese cee bee See aseus 5" sie Sots shim 
rr eo Reka bkbe Deeb ERA NS Done oes Ob wd iss ces 60 ee 60 
a EP Oe ee ee err re Pere re 8 Sis 8 aa er ee 
rr i ee CE cc wias chu Seas obiscS ean euae's sn hab da ‘s 280 280 938 469 1,407 
i ee Siw kab ence sh shed en ah Orbe eke eek eun es koe esa 6 1 2 3 em sea gigi 
Pe Irs Usccsebces bee ay sd 5455 ee sk pbs bees Se aes se 55 8 62 70 260 — 260 
i i... .keeeshabssabeva pica ashes eebeshab aves coe 139 “- 139 
i ee ch chi Sab hbn soe ek bs bins es > eh becae es we ms 7 7 cate ise osik 
Pt tn Ccar hoses he enn este sh 1350555859409 Saeco Ne 30 247 277 6 10, 16 
iy Er NE WILE, oo cic ce awensn bs Sh esbane oeseese 7 Nf 7 cate eee os 
i Oe. cee eects kc hab ib ses Shae DOSE DS bo ReneS SS ose ses ss 11 rs 11 
EE er eet eer et Te ee rT eee eee rs i ss 1 as 1 
Rees Cee. 0 etn OF COBTROMIIG go ois isce snk scaesee see suene cs 2 ae 2 
Kentucky & Indiana Bridge & Railroad Co................... e 6 a 10 
Leeann. Er er POR WOME oe no ac s'o:5'00 55s neh beso osess — oe 1 2 3 
rh er een och a kcis cece hs ae sabe ease bens eee 1 a 1 oats Sie coe 
EL a eer ets et ee ee ae 14 487 501 652 62 714 
ee SS Sn ee ee ee ee eer - 109 113 can 23 23 
(nw... LL cc seebbe as bb noh ne ebeseese eons 51 20 71 190 49 239 
i ee ere Lins kink kc knee PhS ER BREST ESOS KS ES ADRS 407 57 464 ex re = 
St 2 COTE. 66s kts aa kes on ee ese ks soa we kos oa Ss ae 4 a 4 
parenennons, St. Pani & Sault Ste: Marie... 2. .<..0000.<000 ~~ 2,181 4 2,185 
MOMS Goon Curia bn Shs koaREERER ONES AS bed OK CEES oie 150 a 150 
re ee Or BRE. be occas sckic cue uS ob dv eb Bb ebb oes pie as 9 9 
NES SE a reser rs eo ee ee eer Terre 128 26 154 34 8 42 
Pee ct icc sbh heb aken web eheb ee hes scab es bokess ee 5 5 48 oa 48 
ND re rt ee ee eee ee re ere “* os bas 3 care we 
ere eneenens ay oot. BONG. . cs ks sn ease seuss ee eee oes 9 9 84 10 94 
eee Oe EE Eee eT re ree ere 1 6 7 ie 
Oe fe OR ge SS. PPE ETL EET Ee Pe ee ae 38 38 
New York Central Lines— 
eect c oe tsi soba test ckas wines HRS ee oes 207 207 bas 2 2 
eee ee ee es ee eee ee 5 5 144 60 204 
[oak hE ase bas aes ede S oe Sede pate 206 ee 206 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis v............. ey 553 320 873 
a Pan ca cs Ab hited hd ww mish ws weanab _ as as 863 9 872 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 3. ....06.0 6s 0ssecccscccens 7 513 570 1,211 21 1,232 
eer Le Cee coe eke Cok ee Se Kae SRk Sek woe Hts cia 272 272 901 19 920 
New York Central & Hudson River...........cccccccccce 2 379 381 1,703 834 2,537 
i ree. cn css k bac eS ok bebe heh 08h sis) os cree ry 148 148 21 ae 21 
Near Work, Pew SEewOe Oy PERTETOIG. oc xn cx cc00ssksawsseese 21 245 266 159 285 444 
ee ee SOROS Oe SMES pcs anes sede esse denen ney e's 36 112 148 bree 
i i rN Cn. cs ee ee SheMale e KEP RW kA OOo Re wate e 68 273 341 1,254 66 1,320 
ee eee cok Kk Ranke soba SSE b oe Sa RSE KORE ES 103 135 238 705 286 991 
err eee ere er ee ea 4 10 14 251 251 
i Sse Ke dice kbs acs oer seek bes <esbeus 265 265 1,423 932 2,355 
6 ee RE Se ie 566 ie 127 17 144 
[es i) WO WRIT oc. nena nse eee a see wwiewe oe 11 a 11 
ee ee RR ere re ere 56 ? 58 
Ce Cc calcu ec niwe ess ee Shenk wees See b Ses 287 141 428 
in IN a5 6s Sheds bw bb boss 5 vs S00 46 & 344 344 419 330 749 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington.................-. 39 39 155 179 334 
Pittsburgh, Circinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.............. 11 11 507 595 1,102 
i re nO. ins tnws beck Seb se ee ese sis as Sea 94 94 47 33 80 
Pe OEE ones oss ch eae SEE ROADS SS KSSH COS SES SS aie - Sie 6 6 
ie ac ics bavi ves aS eS hs RSS S SEED A DE Oe hve nb ess oe 15 15 39 39 
Philadelphia & Reading, and controlled lines................. 20 480 500 279 97 376 
PEN GRMN BEMMNET 890050650 cv 0h ee sane oe se seess eee rie er com 
Queen & Crescent Route— 
SRR ORE CORMIOTE 5 neh b's nS Kook ed's db ON Sees wee sess 91 1 92 “s 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific................ 265 69 334 1 oie 1 
Richmond, Fderericksburg & Potomac...............0eeeeeees 55's pes 10 78 88 
ns a en PE cick. sagas > ss 5 eh AG wees 0 ss % Sie ae pa ome 
ne er. 6c chin web ehabes Ge bes bon Eke es 550 38 588 178 a 178 
St. Lowe Bierckantie BrsGe6 Terme ..o5.oos:. ocwe sess ce cseees ioe 6 6 ae 1 1 
St. Louis Southwestern b.......... LGGciahinabaees Srey ewas ooo eam cae = cee a ee 
Sen Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake... ....20.0cccvccseccccsss 1 ae 1 eit ov 
OTS EEN Sg 8 SRE Sg er ee ee ee ee ee oes . 214 $i 214 
I ee ee a es a eg ew oes ] 3 1,588 248 1,836 
Southern Bilimoss @ Disord Brides, . oo nccckcecccevcccewcccvws 5 5 ak ae its 
Southern Pacific; Atlantic System— 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio.................. 279 279 
[i eee ccs te acs shape nd sha hae cheb ovawienes 104 104 
ene sO EP NOG i ody oboe bee wu Se She Re 95 95 
i a OR ss Sisal sh bans web GREK G oes oes os 110 T 110 bane ite Ss 
Renee POMPE’ EEO PSPERII . onc cbs ook x dese scvcewenccns 2,175 166 2,341 98 ean 98 
i oe Cheek Babee hea bn Okwe meee ss nee mye 10 10 
i i Ol MN. ose cs kas an ees ees beet eae e =e 10 10 es ei 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis.................0. sts 6 6 om 1 1 
rr rr SC Sek kee ee eee ate ean pine es week OK 25 25 “a 
PT lt cece CEES SRT AS ESS RES SSA SAAS DH 6550 *S% & as 1 1 1 ies 1 
OS ES eS rer ee ee ean ee 883 552 1,435 11 con 11 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co..............cecceeees 433 swe 433 oa he nae 
PP Cece sass 6 ooh bs w Kh SSees TSS kee hab ee ee ves 552 24 576 oe = ose 
ONS RE ee ee ey rere 5% sae Se 301 61 362 
ee ON Bho es 5 Sows abies $56 6s enh eae > oe OSES .. es Sea ye a 
i OD ccc te hekae Kies SS ee ERS ASS bOd.de Sb we er aw ane hea ex 
PRUE OCR CG kr uS SG ek ee ress debe se cease KS Os EOS S 7 7 1,727 94 1,821 
rr rn ONE 5. i. bt pak kde aS bb SOs a NGS RSS 4 4 ee uss ak 
ee Tee re ee rr pak otek 32 32 
ESS ee er ee are ss 2 2 on ce 
Washington Water Power Compary............c.scececcees 20 = 20 es 
es ee URED. cc coun bush then enbas dan bwes sine cate 138 138 
BN Snacks DESE kde chem ekbnaSSNSESUNSKRSKSSE SRD D OOOO 8,338 





9.027 17,365 43,340 8.626 51,966 


— a 





Percentage 
Total operated 
Total, passenger under 
both lines block Increase, 

kinds. operated. system. miles, 
177 969 18 76 
2 255 ae Baik 

22 22 100 

7 31 ome 

27 162 17 

42 42 100 
410 744 55 aes 
595 922 65 57 
17 168 ces gate 
60 60 100 4 
1,687 2007 78 vm 
3 687 ie — 
330 7,100 ee re 
139 334 40 64 
7 7 100 eae 
293 4,546 6 12 
7 1,371 a . 

11 503 2 

1 163 aes 

2 157 bias 

10 10 100 

3 23 15 

1 157 cae 
1,215 1,171 100 ee 
136 392 34 22 
310 4,266 7 41 
464 904 51 44 
4 127 in at ae 
2,185 3,095 71 sieve 
150 150 100 er 
9 3,072 ee eine 
196 6,213 “s a 
53 cae os 6 

103 1,230 8 

7 eae ee 

38 38 100 
209 377 56 nae 
209 309 68 187 
206 206 pars ae 
873 2,100 cew oi 
872 832 ee aC 
1,752 1,628 Aes hee 
1,192 1,192 ca sie 
2,918 oy oan sie 
169 184 92 +% 
710 1,961 36 < 
148 493 30 ne 
1,661 1,790 93 16 
1,229 5,212 24 per 
265 331 81 eke 
2,620 3,265 80 119 
144 178 80 awe 
11 148 — = 
58 537 11 56 
428 440 97 bikie 
1,093 1,315 83 224 
373 639 58 50 
1,113 1,415 79 34 
174 318 55 ee 

6 15 eee 
54 1,701 3 — 
876 1,276 69 37 
7 100 Sag 
92 291 32 esis 
335 336 ae x9 
88 88 100 patie 
766 4,727 16 315 
7 10 71 ae 

1 403 ie 

214 2,739 8 

1,839 6,620 28 

5 100 
279 1,270 100 ok 
104 140 71 ae 
95 242 39 42 
110 438 25 pint 
2,439 5,964 41 268 
10 404 2 iene 
10 11 pate nae 
7 13 56 aoe 
25 126 20 as 
2 7 ine ve 
1,435 3,467 117 
433 1,335 17 
576 1,602 ae 202 
362 805 45 be 
1,828 1,955 eas tear 
4 60 6 aon 
32 32 100 ee 
2 2 100 sais 
20 am Te niais 
138 138 100 cae 

69,311 





b Less than one mile. 
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CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED IN 1910. 

The following tables show the new freight cars, passenger cars The tables show that during the year there were ordered 
and locomotives ordered by American railways in 1910. The 141,204 freight cars, 3,881 passenger cars and 3,787 locomotives. 
collection of this data involves a large amount of time and labor, Of the freight cars, 36,347 are all wood; 39,173 have steel under- 
and the compilation is necessarily subject to some slight omis- frames, and 35,523 are all steel. Of the passenger cars, 1,303 are 
sions, but it is sufficiently accurate to meet the general purpose all wood; 723 have steel underframes, and 1,855 are all steel. Of 
for which these statistics have been prepared. Practically all the locomotives, 3,532 are simple and 255 are compound; of the 
the data is derived from official sources, but in a few instances latter 237 are Mallets. The figures of orders for cars and lo- 
where no replies have been made to inquiries figures from our comotives during the past ten years, as compiled by this paper, 
regularly weekly records have been used. Attention is called to are as follows: 
the fact that these statistics refer to cars and locomotives ordered o——Cars——_, -————Cars——_, 

% ace ce : a Locomo-  Passen Locomo- Passen- 
during the year; statistics of equipment built during the year are Year. _ tives. ger. Freight. Year. tives. ger. Freight. 
given elsewhere in this issue. 1901... .4,340 2,879 193,439 1906... .5,642 3,402 310,315 

The decline in orders for freight cars is heavy. The year closes 1902----4,665 3,459 195,248 1907....3,482 1,791 151,711 

ith th d ‘den takes ak the Seeesene ea ween ee 1903....3,283 2.310 108,936 1908....1,182 1,319 62,669 
Cees Cae OSG S OF CS COOES OC Ce Mane r y 1904....2,538 2,213 136,561 1909... .3,350 4,514 189,360 

| satisfactory state. 1905....6,265 3,289 341,315 1910....3,787 3,881 141,204 

FREIGHT CARS ORDERED IN 1910. 
Purchaser. No. Kind. Capacity. Builder. Purchaser. No. Kind. Builder. 

Aetna Powder Co..... . *6 Tank ....8,000 g. Chicago Steel Car. Canadian Pacific........ 1,600 Box ..... 60,000 Company shops. 
Allis-Chalmers Bullock.. 1 Flat ..... 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. ; 50 Horse ... 60,000 Company shops. 
Anglo American Packing. 10 Tank ....100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 111 Stock .... 60,000 Company shops. 
American Conduit ...... 1 Tank 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 174 Flat ..... 60,000 Company shops. 
American Smelting ..... ere ee mee 85 Vans .... ...... Company shops. 
American Rys.- ...2.s0:+ eS eer 0,000 Am. Car & Fdy. *50 Ballast - 100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
ARE ATV io s.04.060000: « *500 cage -100,000 Standard Steel. *219 Otis coal.100,000 Hart-Otis. 

7300 Box ..... 80,000 Standard Steel. *20 Tank ....100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Arizona Eastern ....... 760 Box .....100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. *60 Tank ....100,000 Pressed Steel. 

116 Fist is. .100, 000 Bettendorf. 7100 Auto 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
a 3 : 3 Caboose. . eseoee Am. Car & Fady. 71,000 Box .... 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Arizona & New Mexico.. 6 Stock ... 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. {Fae Plat .2c 80,000 oe Car & Fdy. 
Armour Car Lines...... 200 Refrig. .. ...... Company shops. SS ORE cces 100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Ashland Coal & Iron.... 7415 Gondola.. 50,000 Company shops. Canadian Western Lumb. 75 Flat . 80,000 Seattle Car & Mfg. 

75 Flat ..... 50,000 Company shops. Carnegie Steel ..... 72 Flat .....100,000 Pressed Steel. 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe.. 1,500 Refrig. .. 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Caro., Clinchfield & Ohio.*1, 000 Hopper. ah armies Pressed Steel. 

j Atl., Birm. & Atlantic... 25 Stock .... 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Cavicchi & Pagano...... Cl ee 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 

4 Atlanta & West Point... 100 Flat .... 80,000 Am. Car. & Fdy. 1 Dump ... 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 

; Atlantic Seab. Desp..... *32 Tank ....8,000 g. Chicago Steel Car. Central Calif. Tract..... 10 Flat ..... 80,000 W. L. Holman. 

\ *22 Tank .... 80,000 Erie Car Works. re: eee 80,000 W. L. Holman. 

*4 Tank ....100,000 Erie Car Works. Céntral Pacific .cicccces fa00 BOs 6 cic 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
BES CO ck cccaccenwns "6 TIGe: os<e< 100,000 Pressed Steel. 4200 Auto 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Au Sable & No. West. 5 Logging... ...... Company shops. 780 Stock . 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

q 5 Gondola.. 50,000 Company shops. 144 Flat ......100,000 Bettendorf. 

: Alexander Baldwin ..... 112 SIAC ices 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. *80 Hart conv.100,000 Rodger Ballast. 

j Baltimore & Ohio.......71,000 Box ..... 80,000 Standard Steel. (300 Tight b. g. 100,000 Cambria Steel. 

t *1,000 Coke 100,000 Pressed Steel. Cents Oe. ccccee curds Big eee ,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 

4 *1,000 Hopper ..100,000 Cambria Steel. Charlotte Har. & Nor. "90 Phosphate. > 000 Barney & Smith. 

*1,000 Gondola..100,000 Pressed Steel. 725 Box ..... 000 Barney & Smith. 

: *1,000 Gondola ..100,000 Standard Steel. 125 Pigtrceccc 60-000 Barney & Smith. 

| 500 Refrig. .. 71,000 Whiple Car. 2 Caboose.. aie Georgia Cay. 

: 7500 Vent. box. 80, '000 Ralston Steel. ; _1 Caboose.. ...... Company shops. 
*3,020 Hopper . .100,000 Standard Steel. Chelsea Refining Co..... +5 Tank .... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
+1,000 Box ..... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1,500 Box ..... ..+.+- Standard Steel. 
41,000) Box <s.4<:« 80,000 Standard Steei. 1,000 Box ..... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*1,000 Coke ....100,000 Standard Steel. 19 Flat +... Am. Car & Fdy. 
*1,000 Coke ....100,000 Cambria Steel. 19 Stock 30,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
+1,000 Box ..... 80,000 Standard Steel. 710 Coke 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

1,000 Coke 100,000 Cambria Steel. 50 Caboose +++++ Company shops. 
Bangor 3 fronsook ere ee 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. ; __ 25 Caboose -eee+e Hocking Valley, 
Barrett Mfg. Co........ *75, Tank .100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Chicago & Eastern Ill... +200 Auto is 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bellingham B. & Br. Col. 10 Flat 70,000 Company shops. Chicago & Northwestern. +200 Milk ; — Am. Car & Fdy. 
Benton Harbor & St. J.. 2 BAe 4. «++ Hicks. Loco. & Car. 100 Stan. cab. ...... Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bernhisel Constr. Co.. 1 Flat ..... 80,000 Hicks. Loco. & Car. . E 25 Drov. cab. ...... Am. Car & Fdy. 
Berwind Lumber Ce.<. +10 Tist: 2.0% 80,000 Pressed Steel. Chic., Burl. & Quincy... 2,000 Box ..... $0,000 Haskell & maces. 
Berwind-White C. M. Co. *300 Hopper ..100,000 Cambria Steel. *1,000 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel. 
Borough Developm. Co.. 15 Coal ,000 Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 500 Auto -++- 80,000 Haskell & Barker. 
Boston & Albany...... on a 80,000 100 Box ..... 80,000 Company shops. 
oe 60,000 ; 750.C aboose + «+--+ Company shops. 
“2 Box ..... 80,000 Chicago Great Western.. 200 Refrig. .- 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
: i ee 60,000 4200 Box «acc:s 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
TEE Seon 80,000 7200 Hart conv.100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Boston & Maine......+-1, 080 Box ..... 60,000 Laconia Car. 7200 Flat ..... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
+250 Refrig 60,000 Laconia Car. 250 Stock .... 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
+200 Auto. .... 60,000 Laconia Car. *200 Gondola --100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*100 Dump ... 12 yd. Standard Steel. 7 f 200 Gondola... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

‘ +32 Caboose.. ....-. Laconia Car. Chic., Mil. & Gaty.s.e«. 6 Caboose.. ...... Am. Car & Fdy. 

4 Brinson Ry. vcccccss eee 42 Box 60,000 Georgia Car. Chic., Mil. & Puget S... 250 Logging... 80,000 Company shops. 

4 30 Flat 60,000 Georgia Car. 439 Box ..... 80,000 Company shops. 

15 Box .... 60,000 So. Atlantic Car & M. ' ‘ 71,200 Auto. ... 80,000 Company shops. 

Ff British Columb. Elec.... 12 Stock .... 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. Chic., Mil. & St. Paul... +110 Caboose.. ...... Company shops. 

Ee Buick Motor Co...... gas 6 Box ..... 50,000 Hicks Loco. & Car. 2 Flat .....100,000 Company shops. 

. a Burns & Co., R. M...... 7 Tank ... 8,000 g. ae alg Steel Car. f +10 BOM cease 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

i Cal. Westn R. R. & Nav. 20 Flat ..... 80,000 W. L. Holman. Chic., Rock I. & Pac.... +400 Hart conv.100,000 Rodger Ballast. 

x Calumet & Hecla_....... *6 Ore .....100,000 Pressed Steel. +825 Box ..... 80,000 Western St. Car & Fdy. 

Canada Cement Co...... *4 Hopper ..100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. +500 Furn. ... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Canada Iron Corpor..... *60 Coal .....100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 25 Caboose.. ...... Mt. Vernon Car M. 
Canada Shipping i os ae he Ek arcs 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 750 Refrig. . 60,000 Milwaukee Car. 
Canadian Bridge Co. +2 Flat ..... 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. +200 Refrig. .. 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Copper Co..... *2 Otis ore..100,000 Hart-Otis Co. #800 Box ..... 80,000 Pullman. 
Canadian Malting & Br.. 1 Refrig. 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. +200 Ballast . a Rodger Ballast. 
Canadian Northern ..... 1,600: Box <.... 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. +500 Stock .... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
250 Box . 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 7500 Furn 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
S00 OK wesc 60,000 Crossen Car. Chie, ‘St. P., Mo &@ Omi... 600 Box. .«..: 80,000 ee & Barker. 
50 Stock 60,000 Crossen Car. +200 Gondola ..100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
SOU: Fiat 6.60% 60,000 Crossen Car. ; 7200 Flat . 100,000 Company shops. 
50 Refrig. .. 60,000 Crossen Car. Chicago Short Line..... *5 Dump 40,000 Goodwin Car. 
250 Hart conv. 80,000 Hart-Otis Co. Chicago Southern ....... +484 Coal ..100, — Haskell & Barker. 
*250 Flat ..... 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. ; +7 Caboose.. . - Haskell & Barker. 
7 50 Caboose .. ..... Crossen Car. Cincinnati Abattoir ..... +75 Refrig. .. Am. Car & Fdy. 

i Canadian No. Ont..... = 50 Auto .... 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. Cin., Ham. & Dayton.... *500 Gondola. “100,000 Pressed Steel. 

RY ; "100 O08 a see 100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. *500 Gondola ..100,000 Cambria Steel. 

k Canadian Pacific.... 218 Refrig. .. 60,000 Company shops. 500 Gondola ..100,000 Ralston Steel. 

- — : : F100 Boe .0k0s 80,000 Am. Car. & Fdy. 

Asterisk indicates all steel cars. Indicates steel underframe cars. Cincinnati Traction ..... +18 Dump ... 6yd. Wonham, Sanger & Bates. 
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Vor. 49, No. 27. 


Hart-Otis Co. 
Silliker. 
Canadian Car & Fdy. 


- Kilbourne & Jacobs. 
- Company shops. 


W. L. Holman. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Haskell & Barker. 
Haskell & Barker. 


- Haskell & Barker. 


Am. Car. & Fdy. 
Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Haskell & Barker. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Haskell & Barker. 
Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Kilbourne & Jacobs. 
Hicks Loco. & Car. 


- Am. Car & Fdy. 


Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Company shops. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Standard Steel. 
Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am, Car & Fdy. 
Hart-Otis Co. 

peg cmd shops. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. 
Interstate Car. 
Interstate Car. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Claik Car Co. 
Rodger Ballast. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel. 
Mer. Desp. Trans. 
Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Hicks Loco & Car. 


-- Standard Steel. 


Clarendon & Pittsf...... te eee 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Halifax & S. W..... 20 ta hop. 60,000 
Clev., Akron & Colum... 120 Box ..... 120,000 Pressed Steel. ’ 50 BOK. . c00 60,000 
*20 Hopper ..100,000 Pressed Steel. Hamilton Powder....... | 2 Flat aro 60,000 
710 Flat .....100,000 Pressed Steel. Haney, Quin. & Robinson 748 Dump 6 yd 
c Cc, © & &t.. fous... 25 Caboose . .. Company shops. Hocking Valley....... se 10 Caboose tes 
SSE. See 500 Coal ..... Cambria Steel. Holmes-Eureka Lum. Co. 3 Flat ..... 60,000 
Cochrane Chemical ...... 4 Tank .. 100, 000 Am. Car & Fdy. Houston & Texas Central +100 Stock 80,000 
Cold Blast Transp....... 400 Beef .... 60, 000 Haskell & Barker. ‘ J 73 BOk sacas 100,000 
Colima Lumber Co...... ie SS See 50,000 W. L. Holman. Houston, E. & W. Texas. +100 Box ..... 100,000 
LONG. Webs se écdouvewss *500 Gondola..100,000 Pressed Steel. Idaho & Wash. No...... 100 Fiat ..... 80,000 
POO Box .osvs 80,000 Mt. Vernon Car M. 100 Box ..... 80,000 
200 Stock .... 60,000 Mt. Vernon Car M. Reh 6 Refrig iets 
te ee openee Company shops. Ill. Oil Co Seer. eT eee 12 Tank 60,000 
750 Coal .... 50,000 Company shops. \ilinois Central ........ 50 Caboose.. ..... 
750 Stock .... 50,000 Company shops. \ Ce 40 gl - 50,000 
15 Caboose... ...... Company shops. Illinois Traction ....... 50 5 eh eeee 
"250 TEND sss cose National Dump. 710 or .. 100,000 
Columbia & Puget S.... 735 Coal ..... 80,000 Company shops. ASE, «7 a nk Ce 
15 Gondola ..100,000 Haskell & Barker. ae ae Caboose eee 
Consumers Mutual Oil... *1 Tank ....8,000 g. Chicago Steel Car. Illinois Tunnel.......... 500 Tram .... 20,000 
Copper Range ......... 4 Refrig. .. 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Independent Harvester... 1 Furniture. 60,000 
10 Gondola.. 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Indian Refining Sap iniethis's 69 Tank 
Corrigan, McKinney .... *6 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel. Emtercolonial ...6..0« <5: te teepe nee te eens 
Cornwall & Lebanon..... *50 Gondola... 80,000 Pressed Steel. +1 ‘Stores ... 80,000 
C50 TiOk waxes 60,000 Pressed Steel. y 6 CRUDORE. « . xss00 
*20 Sum. eek oot Pressed mr i —— , Py 000 x. 
Crighton Pine .......... 1 Tank .... 80, Am. Car & Fdy. " “a : 
Copel (Car Dane 5.55000 O00 SRK 55s tee De. nck esckoscace es pace ee erent sree 2 a, tees 50,000 
Cudahy Oil Tank Line... *10 Tank .... German-American Car. owa Central ........00 5 Cinder .. 
93 Refrig. .. 60, 000 Company shops. —_ Coal & Cok Ps cae * sie aes 
Cumberland Valley ..... 729 Box ..... 100,000 Penna. R. Jamison ~J < : abe 400 Hopper — 
#15 Flat °.:1100{000 Penna, Ie 1 ae oe: ee 
Dawis, M. P. & J. T.... 45 Hart. con. 80, Hart-Otis. | ~—~—~—~—~—«*Kansas Coop. Rep,...... rT 5 
Del. & Hudson.......... 7200 Box ..... 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. spaces rgd S. 50 ee a vee 50'000 
Del. Riv. & Union....... *40 Tank ....100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. ennedy cVonalc ' nart conv. 
a £9¢ ~ Kentwood & East....... i6 Flat ..... 30,000 
Del., Lack. & West...... ions Gondola « é ry ne - — . oa: Kettle River Quarries... *8 Tank .. :100, 000 
+s Ok eowes y m. Car dy. s 
*250 Hopper .. 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. pee ng anon ed Co. deg sod ‘ ++ 60,000 
*250 Hopper .. 80,000 Pressed Steel. “yn tg Cha, . M, “3 - . 1 oo Sah Lp 
Denv., Laramie & N. W.. 750 Box ..... 80. "000 Am. Car & Fdy. ake Champl. Moriah. : 4 at wee aes 
oe geet <--> aoe mm Car Be By. Lake Sup. Iron & Steel. _ +6 Tank’ .. ,.100,000 
420 Hart conv. 100,000 Rodger Ballast. +a ay Sup. sosee oteei.. ' an 
40 Nat. dump.100,000 Nat 1 Dump Car. Lake Super. & Ishp..... 100 Ore ..... 
"2 Caboose «. : pong & Fay. Lake Superior Mich. So.. +250 Hart conv.100,000 
Denv., N. W. & Pacific... +275 Coal .....100,000 Puliman. Me Pood owes ol ree 
5450 BK oncn® 60,000 Pullman. +1000 eee gs 80.000 
#50 Stock .... 60,000 Pullman. Lane @:C0..95C; W...%.05 "32 Dump ... 12 yd. 
125 Flat .. ets ryned Pullman. ee ee eT 6 Tank .... 80,000 
Se Co oe Laurinb. & So........- + 3 Box... 60,000 
a5 ee) See i conus sake 5 Milk om 
Dold Packing Co........ +50 Refrig. .. 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Pgh ao dee aes oo cua 
Dominion Atlantic ....... 1 Van ..... Company shops. Litchf. & Madison ..... *400 Gondola ..100,000 
2 Coal 60,000 C ompany shops. Pe +100 Gondola . . 100,000 
Dominion Coal ......... *12 Otis dump. 100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. RS "Naaaien Aqueduct. . 1 Flat ..... 60,000 
*50 Hopper ..100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. Louisiana West. ........ #200 Box .....100,000 
Dominion Equip. & Sup.. 2 Flat ..... 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. ietavilin ik Nashville... - $200 Ballast 100.000 
Duluth, Missabe & No... *100 Ore ..... 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. ee : +100 Ballast 100.000 
*150 Ore ..... 100,000 Western St. Car & Fay. +100 Stock .... 65,000 
*750 Sum’rs ore 100,000 Standard Steel. +400 Rondala. 80.000 
$25 Retrig. .. CORo> Putcior Car. #60 Gondola . .100,000 
Duluth, Rainy L. & Win. 100 Logging.. 60,000 Russel Wh. & Fdy. $200 Coke .... 80,000 
Duluth, So. Shore & Atl. +300 Ore ..... "100.000 Am. Car & Fdy. +] 000 Se... .. JRIIO0D 
1 Rox eceee 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. =100 “ea 65.000 
a pee 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Louisv, Hend. & St. L.. 15 Rallast .. 80,009 
Duluth & Iron Range... *150 Ore ....- 100,000 Western St. Car & Fdy.  \facArthur Bro. & Winst. *4 Hopper Saeeied 
ee Sr rt 2 Flat ..... 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. Slatak ainatinl. ¢o..... cn —taae.. ..... 
Dyersburg No. ........- 20 BOE séace 60,000 Hicks Loco. & Car. m 4675 malta 60.000 
Elgin, Jol. & East....... *500 Hopper ..100,000 Standard Steel. +25 Dairy 60.000 
Enterprise ee Ms EMOsenss *1 Hopper ..100,000 Cambria Steel. as. 2 
OA Ser +100 Furn. ... 80,000 Pressed Steel. Major Co., Guy C....... *10 Tank ...10.500 g. 
+250 Gondola .. 60,000 Company shops. Maryland & Penna. ..... 2 ROK sis65 100,000 
410 Box ..... 80,000 Company shops. Massachusetts Elect. .... +4 Express.. ..... 
3 4750 Gondola .. 70,000 Company shops. VE Ce Se 50 Logging .. 60,900 
Escanaba & L. Superior.. 25 Flat ..... 80,000 FitzHugh, Luther. ; Merchants Despatch .... 1,000 Box ..... 80,000 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo ... "6 Biat ..2.0< 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 1'000 Box oe 
2D Fiat ceosk 80,000 ve —— 110 Refrig. See a te 
2 WER Sass ..--++ Canadian Pacific. \ Fee: = 22 Te * "100,000 
Fauquier, E. F. & G. E. 15 Hart conv. 80,000 Hart-Otis. Le mal Ling “J ca eR gt 200 agg ee 80,000 
Ft. Dodge, Des. M. & So. 150 Coal ..... 80,000 Haskell & Barker. +60 Stock .... 80,000 
730 Ballast ..100,000 Haskell & Barker. Michigan Alkali ......... 12 Tank ....100,000 
150 Ox 2.455 60,000 Haskell & Barker. Michio Be *s : ‘ 
: ; Michigan Ammonia Wks 5 Tank ....8,000 g 
Ft. Worth & Denv. City. 200 Stock .... 60,000 Mt. Vernon Car M. Michigan Central .......41,000 Box ...-. 80,000 
Fraser Riv. Lumber Co. WO PEAT ccbae 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. Mediand “Gil «=; .<c<s.<« *20 Tank .... 80.000 
ay Hae. & pee A..--+ + $500 oe +o oe ee © oe Midland Valley ......... 6 Box ..... 60,000 
72 OE coos F m. ar & Fdy. 5 Cos ; : 
Germania Refining ..... +3 Tank .... 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Milwaukee Refrig. Tran.. 43 Reirig aah 
GOON Roos +s sense 65 Box ..... 60,000 Comoany shops. Mineral Range ......... #100 Ore ..... 80,000 
25 Coal .....106.400 Comoany shops. Minneapolis & St. Louis. 11 Caboose ae 
10 Stock ....100,000 Comoany shops. . P . 14 ‘ inder ... 40.000 
Georgia & Florida....... 100 Box ..... 80.660 So. Atlantic Car. Minn.. St. P: &S. S. M. 300 Stock ..... 60.000 
ee 60,000 So. Atlantic Car. F 3 : *300 Ore ..... 100.000 
Ga., Fla. & Alabama.... 5 Caboose .. ...... Comoany shops. #00 Ore ... 100,000 
Ga. So. & Florida....... 500 Pant 5.5. 80, 000 Standard Steel. 900 ~Saee P 60.000 
#205 Vent. box 60.000 Lenoir Car. n> [= IT 190 ‘Gan Pa ts 60.000 
Gilmore & Pittsbureh.... 100 Box ..... 80,000 Hicks Loco. & Car. N seamen niger “10 Flat 100.000 
Goldfield Const. Min.... | *4 Hopper ..100,000 Pressed Steel. eee ace, 2206S = Lage 60.000 
~ : : : Mo. & North Ark....... 20 Furn. i 
Grand Rapids & Ind.... +150 Box ..... 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 30 Ballast 60.000 
ee ie 2 ys 41,000 Box .... 60.000 Western St. ng & Fdy. M Son. & Pex 1.000 Box 60.000 
#500 Auto .... 60.000 Am. Car & I Se renee 200 Auto... 60,000 
1,000 Hopper ..100,000 Canadian Car °% Fdy. +325 Gondola ..100.000 
1,500 Box ..... 60.000 Canadian Car & Fdy. +100 Flat ** 100.000 
7500 Box ..... 100,000 Silliker Car. 300 Furn ecg 60'000 
Grand Trunk Pacific.... 300 Flat ..... 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. pander Hate ’ 
. 175 Coal ..... 80,000 
200 BOK .s<5> 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. ap Cobesns ‘ 
Great Northern: ......... 1,000 Auto .... 80.000 Haskell & Barker. A ga nciemmgadlam Fe 
500 Gondola ..100.000 Haskell & Barker, 200 “te 60.000 
"S00 Ore .... 100,000 _ me : el 750 Flat. 100°000 
"75 Dank. .cos serc-> Am, Car & Bay. ro ep ee were HB one eae ’ 
Great Western Oil...... 1 Tank .... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Mo.. Okla. & Gulf svg pho —— eyed 
Green Bay & West...... 100 Box ..... 60.000 Haskell & Barker. Me gS a) Sala ae faa. 8 80000 
nnenene Gener. 1S teas + »- Eee  ceees oe Mie. Missouri Pacific «<.....- 100 Gondola - 100,000 
Gulf, Tex. & Western... 25 Stock ... 60,000 Haskell & Barker. oe “” — 30/000 
10 Gondola ..100,000 Haskell & Barker. Berle vee wor ee RNS ial ‘ey eee 40,000 
3 Caboose.. ...... Haskell & Barker. —— 37 Rox Resse: 80,000 
*Asterisk indicates all steel cars. Montreal St. Ry........ 25 Dump ... 60, 
+Indicates steel underframe cars. Morehead & No. Fork... De ocxas 60,000 


Milwaukee Car. 


i Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel. 

W. L. Holman. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Rodger Ballast. 


Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Rodger Ballast. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


- Laconia Car. 


Keith Car & Mfg. 
Keith Car & Mfg. 


- Laconia Car. 


Chicago Steel Car. 


Western St. Car & Fdy. 
- Laconia Car. 


Company shops. 
Company shops. 


- Company shops. 
- Company shops. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Chicago Steel Car. 
Pullman. 

Peteler Car. 

Mt. Vernon Car. Mfg. 
Mt. Vernon Car. Mfg. 
Milwaukee Car. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 


- Company shops. 


Pegg wed shops. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Rodger Ballast. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 


.. Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
- Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. rel & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Company shops. 
Company shops. 

Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Interstate Car. 
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Morgan’s La. & Tex..... “7100 Box ..... 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Mors & Co. niece secs 7400 Beef . 60,000 Haskell & Barker. 
Mt. McKay & Kakabeka. *4 Otis dump 80,000 Hart-Otis Co. 
Mutual Off ..cccseccscs 710 Tank 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Nash., Chat. & St. Louis. 7400 Box ..... 80,000 Company shops. 
7100 Gondola ..100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
T1100 Box <6. 0,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
National Rys. of Mex...71,900 Box ..... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*700 Gondola ..100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*110 Tank 12,000 g. Am. Car & Fdy. 
*200 Flat ..... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
¥200 Stock . 70,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
7100 Hart conv. 100,000 Rodger Ballast. 
National Mall. Castgs... +12 Gondola..100,000 Pressed Steel 
Nev. Copper Belt....... +50 Hopper ..100,000 Pressed Steel. 
Nevada No. ..-.sescosee *75 Ing. dump. 100,000 Pullman. 
New Orleans Gt. No..... 6 Caboose. Company shops. 
New Orleans & N. W... 50) Box: ...00 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
85 Gondala.. 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
New Orl., Mob. & Chic.. 150 Box ..... 80,000 Am. Car. & Fdy. 
*200 Flat ..... 80,000 Am. Car. & Fdy. 
100 Gondola.. 80,000 Am. Car. & Fdy. 
750 Gondola.. 80,000 Am. Car. & Fdy. 
New Orleans So......... 6 Flat os SOY awn Georgia Car._ 
New Orleans Term..... : Coach m Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pass & bg . Am. Car & Fdy. 
New York Cent. & H. R. 71 28 Hart conv. 100, 000 Rodger Ballast. 
i Auto. - 80,000 Mer. Desp. Trans. 
71,000 Box ... 80,000 Mer. Desp. Trans. 
71,000 Box ..... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
24 Caboose... ...... Mer. Desp. Trans. 
200 Flat ..... 60,000 Mer. Desp. Trans. 
N. Y., Chic: & St. L... GO0O° Box ....:.. 60,000 Haskell & Barker. 
1,000 Gondola.. 80,000 Hicks Loco & Car. 
N. Y, Despatch Refrig. L.. 300 Refrig. .. 60,000 Whipple Car. 
N. H. & Hart....*4,500 Box ..... 60,000 Keith Car & Mfg. 
71,500 Hop. gon. 80,000 Keith Car & Mfg. 
N. Y., Ont. & West..... +500 Gondola.. 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Norf. & West.........- ? *500 Gondola..115,000 Western St. Car & Fdy. 
*1,500 Hopper ..115,000 Western St. Car & Fdy. 
+500 Stock .... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*500 Coke ....100,000 Pullman. 
*500 Hopper ..115,000 Company shops. 
North Coast ....cccees ‘ 15 Flat .- 80,000 Seattle Car. 
ee 80,000 Seattle Car. 
50 Ballast ... 80,000 Rodger Ballast. 
750 Flat ..... 80,000 Bettendorf. 
Northern Lumber ...... 42 Tank - 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Northern Pacific ........ 600 Box ..... ...+.. Company shoy's. 
Northwestern Pacific .... 7100 Flat ..... 100,000 Bettendorf. 
TSO BOM 5 6-4-0: 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*15 Gondola ..100,000 Cambria Steel. 
20 Ballast ..100,000 Rodger Ballast. 
6 Caboose... «66... Am. Car & Fdy. 
Nova Scotia Steel & C... 25 Gondola.. 60,000 Penna. Equipment. 
Oakl. & Antioch......... a eee 60,000 W. L. Holman. 
O’Brien, Fowler & McD. SO EAE. 6.65.00 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
20 Hart conv. 80,000 Hart-Otis Co. 
Ohio Electric ......0000ss 14 Express .. 50,000 Cincinnati Car. 
Ohio & Colo. Smelting.. *6 Gen. serv.100,000 Pressed Steel 
Oregon & California..... +50 Stock 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
760 — Sere 100,000 a - 
Oregon & Washington... +150 x - 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Guanen Electric ....0+0- 10 Box - 80,000 Seattle Car. 
15 Flat . 60,000 Seattle Car. 
10 Flat .. 80,000 Seattle :% ; 
R.R. & Nav..... +700 Box .-100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
om , 7100 Stock - 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
12 Caboose... ...... Am. Car & Fdy. 
7180 Flat ..... 100,000 Bettendorf. _ 
Oregon Short Line...... 1300 Box: 2... 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
150 Stock . 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
20 Caboose.. ...... Am. Car & Fdy. ° 
*100 yma conv.10°,v00 Rodger Ballas. 
*400 Gondola ..100.000 Cambria Steel. 
Owens Bottle Machine .. 7 Hopper --100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pacific Electric ......... Se: RON ciesa-0 80,000 Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Pacific Fruit Express... ae ea x ged or. ' 
aci ane JO WINE 640s 80.000 W. L. Holman. 
a Sa s 100 Flat . 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Panther Creek ......... *50 Coal ..100,000 Standard Steel. 
Peach River Lines....... 40 Plat. ..45:2 80.000 —. Loco. ‘ an 
Peary Vyrnes ....-+see- 25 Logging . 60,000 Am. Car & 
Peninsular Ry.......-++- 20 Flat ..... 80,000 Seattle Car. 
Pensacola Turneutine “oe *3 Tank - 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pennsylvania West ..... *2,500 Coke ....110,000 Pressed Steel. 
71,500 Gondola .100,000 Pressed Steel. 
+500 Auto. ....100,000 Pressed Steel. 
4500 Box . 80,000 Pressed Steel. 
Pennsylvania R.R....... 1500 Box. «04. ...... Company shops. 

; *243 Hopper ..100,000 Cambria Steel. 
Petaluma & Santa Rosa.. 5 BOR 0008 50,000 Company shops. 
Peters Hull, M. C...... 5 Tank ...100,000 
Philadelphia & Reading. +10 Cabin » «eee. Company shops. 

4100 Refrig. .. 80.000 Company shops. 
Philadelphia Quartsz ... 42 Tank ....100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
a Bridge Pigs aa 42 Flat ..100,000 Pressed Steel. 
Pitts, Al. & McK. Rocks 725 Flat ..... 100.000 Pressed Steel. 
+5 Gondola..100,000 Pressed Steel. 
*1 Gondola..100,000 Pressed Steel. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie..+1,000 Box - 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
1,000 Box ..... 80,000 Standard Steel. 
Pitts, Shawm. & No.... *250 Hooper ..100.000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Portland Canal Short L.. oO asus 60 000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Prince Edward Island . 1 Tank ... 3,000 g. Company shops. 
Proctor & Gamble ...... 7101 Tank . 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
gi SS | a en 18 Dump ..eee. MeGuire-Cummings. 
Quebec Central ....... P 35 Hart conv. 80,000 Hart-Otis. 
1 Bee) osas:< 80,000 Company shops. 
2 Caboose.. ...... Company shops. 
Oue. Ry. Light & Power. *2 Dump . 60.000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Ouinlan & Robertson .... *67 Dump ... 6 v1. Kilbourne & Jacobs. 
Randolph & Cumberland. 1 Box ..... 50,000 Georgia Car. 
Ray Cons. Copper Co.... 00 Dump .. 120,000 Pullman. 
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*Asterisk indicates all steel cars. 
tIndicates steel underframe cars. 





Republic Iron & Steel... 
Republican Iron & Steel. 
Ringling Bros. 


Rio Grande & Eagle Pass 


St. Louis & San Francisco + 


St. Louis Browns’lle & M. 


St. Paul & Des Moines. 
Salem Falls, C. & West.. 
San Antonio & Ar. Pass.. 


Sait Dee SOs occ doce’ 
San Diego & Arizona... 
Sapulpa Refining 
Scott Bros. 


Seaboard Air Line 
Shannon Ariz. 


eens 


Smith Powers Lumb. 


Snyder, C. U 


Solvay Process 


Sonora Ry. 


Southern 


Southern Indiana 


Southern Pacific 


Southern Pac. of Mex.. 


So. Western Refining... 
Spokane Internatl....... 
Spokane, Portl. & Seattle. 


Springfield Street Ry. 

Squire Dingee ...66..05% 
Standard Steel Works... 
Stockton Terminal ...... 
Sun Co. 


Sydney & Louisb. ....... 
Talladega Constr. Co.... 
Taylor-Lowenstein 

Temiscouta Ry. 
Temiscouta Ky. — 6.00006 
Temiskaming & No. Ont. 


Tennessee Coal & Iron.. 
Texas & Brazos Valley.. 
Texas & New Orleans.... 
Texas & Paciic. .....5.06 8 
Texas Central 6 iscdscces 
Texas City Refining..... 
ORGR GOs < ialduiieidcaciae-s 
Toledo & Ohio Central.. 
Toledo, Peoria & West.. 


Toronto Construction ... 
Toronto, Ham. & Buffalo. 
Anderson Tulley 
MANE esa cecaeanioscas 
a eo ee ee 
UO Fe eee cediaaaecee 


ey 


Union Tank Linés...:< 
United Prat sé accscewca 
United Iron & Steel..... 
United States Exoress... 
United States Navy..... 
Utah Copper 
Valdosta, Moult. & West. 


Vandalia 


*8 Steel hop.100,000 Pressed Steel Car. 
it eee 100,000 Standard Steel Car. 
4 Stock - 80,000 Barney & Smith. 
Ye 80,000 Barney & Smith. 

*30 Gondola ..100,000 Cambria Steel. 

*30 Gondola..100,000 Pressed Steel. 

1250 Auto . 80,000 Standard Steel. 

7300 Auto - 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

$500 Box .:.«. 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*500 Stock .... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*250 Tank ....100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*50 Hart conv. 80,000 yey Ballasé. 
6 Caboose <a Am. Car & Fdy. 

50 Coal :100, 000 Haskell & Barker. 

135 Flat - 70,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

10 Caboose.. .... Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
I Cabegtewcs cea Company shops. 

bi sal fa ’ 80,000 Am. roa & Fdy. 

49 Ballast .. 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

30 Coal . 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

SOB a ee aaan 80,000 Haskell & Barker. 
ae 50,000 Company shops. 

720 Flat 100,000 y eons Steel 

10 Tank .... 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

118 Dump ... 4 yd. Western Wh. Scraper. 

712 Dump ... 12 yd. Western Wh. Scraper. 

‘18 Dump ... 4yd. Kilbourne & Jacobs. 

*200 Flat ..... 60,000 Company shops. 

*6 Dump ... 80,000 Darbyshire, Harvie, Iron 
& Mach. Co 
8 Flat ..... 80,000 W. L. Holman. 
*2 Tank ....8,000 g. Chicago Steel Car. 
*1 Tank ....7,700 g. Chicago Steel Car. 
*50 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel. 
SOE a aia s 100,000 Ralston Steel. 
oo: ae 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
725 Stock - 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
764 Flat -100,000 Bettendorf. 

2,000 Hopper . -. 100,000 Pressed Steel. 
200 Hopper - 100,000 Standard Steel. 
*500 Gondola ..100,000 Cambria Steel. 

*620 Coke ....100,000 Cambria Steel. 

¥925 Boe ices 60,000 Lenoir Car. 
175 Auto. .... 60,000 Lenoir Car. 

7150 Stock .... 60,000 Lenoir Car. 

484 Coal ..... ...... Haskell & Barker. 
7 Caboose.. ...... Haskell & Barker. 
+450 Box ..... 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

7300 Auto. ....100,000 Am. rl & Fdy. 

7120 Stock .... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 

(if) a Se 100,000 Bettendorf. 

*120 Hart conv.100,000 Rodger Ballast. 

*450 Gondola.. 100,000 Cambria Steel. 
$60 BOX 6 s:6:0: 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
725 Stock - 80,000 Am. _— & Fdy. 

5 Caboose.. ..- Am. Car & Fdy. 
73 Tank ‘ 80, 000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
25 Fiat - 80,000 Haskell & Barker. 
300 Box. 20... 80,000 Haskell & Barker. 
*30 Tank ...12,500g. Pressed Steel. 

72 Flat - 40,000 Keith Car & Mfg. 

2 Flat . 60,000 Hicks Loco. & Car. ‘ 
*8 Gondola ..100,000 Cambria Steel. 

Flat ..... 60,000 W. L. Holman. 
140 Tank .... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
100 Produce . 60,000 Haskell 5m Sarker. 
*50 Tank ... 8,500g. Pressed Stee 
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*12 Dump ...100,000 Hart-Otis. 
*50 Hopper ..100,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
10 Dump ... 12 yd. Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. 
2 Tank .... 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
$4 BOK aecece 60,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Uc Soe erer Can. Car & Fdy. 
*12 Cinder ... 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
{50 Bow <c.s: 80,000 Canadian Car & Fdy. 
+78 Flat ..100,000 Pressed Steel. 
Ge aaa 60,000 — 
1300 Box ..... 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Sg Serre Company shops. 
7200 Box «22. 100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
+20 Tank .10,000 gal. Am. Car & Fdy. 
*110 Tank . 8,000 gal. Am. Car & Fdy. 
*90 Tank . 6,000 gal. Am. Car & Fdy. 
TSO Bee ces 60,000 Pullman. 
BD UDG sais: 05 80,000 Company shops. 
l BeSew. as 60,000 Company shops. 
1 Coal - 60,000 Company shops. 
1 Stock - 50,000 Company shops. 
12 Cinder .. 30,000 Company shops. 
1 Caboose. . ..» Company shops. 
*10 Hart conv. 80, 000 Hart-Otis. 
6 Hart conv. 80,000 Hart-Otis Co. 
14 Flat ..... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
12 Dump ... 30,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
414 Tank ....100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
*500 Gondola . .100,000 Standard Steel. 
*500 Gondola ..100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
4450 Bow. cece 100,000-Am. Car & Fdy. 
+500 Auto ..100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
4150 Stock - 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
35 Caboose... .. Am. Car & Fdy. 
4120: Flat‘... “100, 000 Bettendorf. 
*500 Hart conv.100,000 Rodger Ballast. 
4125 Tank .... 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
75 Flat . 40,000 Middletown Car. 
SIG We 6 asc ecenes Wonham, Sanger & Bates. 
76 Flat ..-100,000 Pressed Steel. 
25 Refrig. .. .-- Am. Car & Fdy. 
6 Flat wae 60, 000 Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
+2 Flat ..100,000 Pressed Steel. 
+4 Flat . 60.000 Georgia Car. 
fic BON secs. 60.000 Georgia Car. 
*800 a ..100,000 Cambria Steel. 
450 Stock ....100,000 Standard Steel. 
7100 Auto ....100,000 Penna. R.R. , 
10 Caboose . . Company shops. 3 
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Vera Cruz Terminal..... 10 Box ..... 80,000 Barney & Smith. West Penn. Ry. ........ 71 Interurban ..... Cincinnati Car. 
20 Flat . 80,000 Barney & Smith. Western Ry. of Ala.. 750 Gondola.. 80,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
15 Flat - 60,000 Barney & Smith. White & Co., J. G....... 20 Flat ..... 16,000 
SOM sys ee 60,000 Barney & Smith. et BS Piast ..6<. 40, 000 Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
Vinita Product ......... 5 Tank ....100,000 Am. Car & Fdy. Wichita Falls Route..... 7S WOK 6ss00. Saaeue Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. 
VRE: Sscccnkveesese *1,500 Gondola ..100,000 Pressed Steel. Ly ee 60,000 Haskell & Barker. 
*500 Hopper ..100,000 Pressed Steel. s 6 Caboose.. ...... Am. Car & Fdy. 
34 Caboose.. ...... Am. Car & Fdy. Winona Interurban ..... 2 Stock .... 60, 000 Hicks Loco. & Car. 
, fe ES 60, 000 Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Rr ere 250 Auto .... 60,000 Haskell & Barker. Winston-Salem, South B. 7100 Box ..... 60,000 Am. Car & Fdy. 
Wash., Idaho & Mont... 100 Flat ..... 70,000 Am. Car & Fdy. *50 Gondola ..100,000 Company shops. 
Warren Fdy. & Machine. 74 Gondola... 50,000 Am. Car & Fdy. ’ 5 Caboose .. ...... Company shops. 
Waterloo, Cedar F. & N. hy ee 60,000 Hicks Loco. & Car. Yazoo & Miss Valley.... 2 Caboose.. Company shops. 
Western Maryland ..... 500 Hopper ..100,000 Cambria Steel. 10 Cinder .. 50, 000 Company shops 
7400 Gondola.. 80,000 Standard Steel. Wissmath Packing . 25 Refrig. .. 60, 000 Am. Car & F y. 
25 Caboose .. ...... Company shops. Yerba Buena Imp. Co.. 8 Dump ... 40, 7000 W. L. Holman. 
ie See 80,000 Company shops. SOE ES. Biscucsshccass 726 Tank .... ...... German-American. 
PASSENGER CARS ORDERED IN 1910. 
Purchaser. No. Kind Builder. _ Purchaser. No. Kind. Builder. 
Alabama Gt. So. ....0:00. $10 Cobeh .... 0006 -.. Pullman. Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. +10 Baggage & mail. Am. Car & Fdy. 
13 Mail ........... Am. Car & Fdy 710 Cream .......0. Company shops. 
12 Baggage ....... Am. Car & Fdy Chicago Great Western.. *10 Coach ....... Pullman. 
Arizona Eastern ........ 71 Pas., bag. & mail. Pullman. *5 Coach Ree rs  .oPulinan. 
"2 PAOROE 5 s0%<0000 McKeen Motor. *2 Buffet ......... Pullman. 
Ariz. & Swansea........ a eS -«» McKeen Motor. ; ; *6 Baggage ..... .. Pullman. 
Arms Palace Horse Car. Ge errr - Hicks Loco. & Car. Chic., Mil. & Puget S... *3 Motor sclbvee's cKeen Motor Car. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe.. 10 Horse car ...... Barney & Smith. 0 AMNION Ss ckucesas Pullman. 
135 Baggage .....- - Am. Car & Fdy. *6 Buffet observ... Barney & Smith. 
+20 Mail & baggage. . Am. Car & Fdy. *12 12-section slpg... Pullman. 
765 Coach ........+- Pullman. *12 10-section slpg... Pullman. 
720 Smoker ........ Pullman. *4 Tourist sleeping. Barney & Smith. 
125 Chair ...ccccces Pullman. *8 Tourist sleeping. Pullman. 
7 Parlor sane en «++ Pullman. OE ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Atl., Birm. & Atlantic... 3 Bagg. & exp....- Hicks Loco. & Car. *90 Coath -...cssces Pullman. 
Atlanta & W. Point..... 5 (eye Am. Car & Fdy. ; Fie SONEORE bcs sas Am. Car & Fdy. 
eS eae Am. Car & Fdy. Chic., Mil. & St. Paul.. *12 Baggage & mail. Barney & Smith. 
Atlantic Coast Line..... (ae rr Am. Car & Fdy. “) SISNET é.vcecas Barney & Smith. 
+6 Mail & express... Am. Car & Fdy. “1 SISCOINE .<2secce Pullman. 
Baltimore & Ohio ...... *20 Smoking ......- Pullman. a ok. Sree Pullman. 
745 Coach eee Am. Car & Fdy. #8 Dinin Pe * Pullman. 
+5 Combination .... Am. Car & Fdy. *3 Buffet observ... Barney & Smith. 
710 Baggage ........ sarney & Smith. *28 12-section slpg... Pullman. 
+5 Cafe & parlor... Barney & Smith. *6 10-section slpg... Pullman. 
ot ease Barney & Smith. *6 Tourist sleeping. Barney & Smith. 
"2D CORON. sos ccessns Am. Car & Fdy. *23 Coach oseeee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Bangor & Aroostook..... $3 COOOER assssccces Am. Car & Fdy. oy Ae eS Se ae ee Pullman. 
+1 Smoker & bagg.. Am. Car & Fdy. oe 6 eae Pullman. 
Boston & Albany ......- Ee eer Am. Car & Fdy. cho! oa Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Smoker & bagg.. Am. Car & Fdy. *10 Baggage ....... Barney & Smith. 
oe eee Am. Car & Fdy. Chic., Rock Island & Pac. *6 Baggage & mail. Barney & Smith. 
Boston & Maine........ 101 Non-vest. coach.. Laconia Car. "10 BABRRBE 6c sscce Am. Car & Fdy. 
4 Smoker .......- Laconia Car. “A DAO osaeesas McKeen Motor Car. 
20 Bagg. & smoker... Wason Mfg. 5 MEE ss «009008 Pullman. 
12 Baggage ...... se ae sata shops. "20 Smoking ..<<<. Am. Car & Fdy. 
105 Non-vest. coach.. sradley ( sar. i err Am. Car & Fdy 
8 Non-vest. smoker. 3radley Car. *6 Baggage & mail. Am. Car & Fdy 
Boston Elevated .......- +450 Semi-convertible . preset al Car. g . *6 Pass. & baggage. Am. Car & Fdy 
Boston, Rev. Beach & L. 2 Combination .... Laconia Car. Coal & Coke BVcsecssae | SS aoe m. Car & Fdy 
ee [ te Sea kece Georgia Car. to ONS ae eee oe +1 Business ....... Barney & Smith 
; 1 Combination - Georgia Car. ; 74 Baggage ....... 
prem, WAS sk eeee eee *) Business ......-- Pullman. Coudersport & Pt. Alleg. eC eee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Buff., Roch. & Pittsb. 2 BOHOL .ncssccves McKeen Motor. e 1 Coach & baggage. Am. Car & Fdy. 
ei General Electric Crystal C. & Uvalde..... 1 °Dming  ..a0 ox <i Pullman. 
Buffalo & Jack. Ter..... 2 Motor. express.. Cincinnati Car. Delaware & Hudson..... io Seer Hicks Loco. & Car. 
5 Interurban ..... Cincinnati Car. _ Del., Lack. & Western.. *] Business ......> Pullman. 
Canadian NG. .ccniceses 10 1st class coach.. : Car & Fdy. *10 Vestibule coach. Barney & Smith. 
3 1st class coach... Silliker Car. *10 Suburban coach. Barney & Smith. 
3 Dining ....2»ess Canadian Car & Fdy. : Aan *5 Suburban coach. Am. Car & Fdy. 
4 Parlor 22.522 Crossen Car Mfg. Denv., Laramie & N. W. *10 Express .....+.. Am. Car & Fdy. 
5 2d class coach... Silliker Car. Elizabeth Terminal...... “9 iar... «casi McKeen Motor Car. 
4 Coach & baggage. Silliker Car. a ase eS Wass esses gi aE a ere McKeen Motor Car. 
2 Coach & baggage. Canadian Car & Fdy. SS TGUORE hs xaan Pullman. 
7 Baggage & mail.. Preston Car & Coach. | | Ree Pullman. 
5 Baggage ....... Canadian Car & Fdy. _ SPREE 4555 s5e0 5 6 Pullman. 
2 Coach & bageage. Preston Car & Coach. ER gsc wisn Su eae eos TA GOaCH <ncecocses Pullman. 
2 Baggage & exp.. Preston Car & Coach. 725 Suburban. pases Am. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Pacific .....e+ 2 Observation - Company shops. cers 72 Combination .. . Company shops. 
15 Sleeping .......- Company shops. Florida Ry........++++- Te ok “eee ee za. Car Works. 
2 PRICE cscs ense Company shops. Ft. Wayne & Wab. Vy.. 2 Express <.. 0010s Cincinnati Car. 
7 Dining .......+. Company shops. 4 Interurban ..... Cincinnati Car. 
150 1st class coach... Company shops. 4 Trailer express.. Cincinnati Car. 
11 Coach & smoker. Company shops. Ft. Worth & Denver C.. +4 Baggage ....... Am. Car & Fdy. 
11 2d class coach... Company shops. Frederick eae 2 Combination .. rill. 
10 Tourist sleeping. Company shops. Frick, H. C......... eee *1 Business ......- Pullman. _ 
15 Baggage .......- Company shops. Galv., Houston Electric.. 2 Express ........ Cincinnati Car. 
24 Baggage & exp.. Company shops. la 10 Motor coach.... Cincinnati Car. 
14 Bagg. & smoking. Company shops. Georgia R.R............ 3 Baggage ........ Company shops. 
2 Pass. & refrig... Company shops. 3 Coach and bagg.. Company shops. 
Ck Set. A086 Geansews £4 Goeth .s0s002s0s W. L. Holman. : ‘ : © ARO oka cones - Company shops. 
Centr. of Georgia........ +6 Express .......- W. L. Holman. Georgia & Florida....... oe OSS. a rere Hicks Loco. & Car. 
*2 Mail ......--00- Pullman. Ga. So. & Florida....... 8 RIS oo sb 0 ae Pullman. 
Central R. R. of N. J... *5 Combination - Company shops. Grand Trunk .......... 3 Parlor buffet.... Company shops. 
Central Pacific ......... *12 Vest. coaches.... Harlan & Hollingsworth 3 Parlor ........ - Company shops. 
*27 Coach ....c.eee - Pullman. 3 Dining .ssscees Company shops. 
3) CT ccnendsne « Pullman. DS Sa Ack xa one e Company shops. 
*7 Baggage .....- + Pullman. . . 20 Baggage ........ Canadian Car & Fdy. 
*11 Postal .......0- Pullman. Grand Trunk Pacific.... 2 Business ......0. Canadian Car & Fdy. 
+5 Dining ..<0202 - Pullman. 4 Mail & express.. Canadian Car & Fdy. 
75 Observation .... Pullman. 3 2d class coal.... Canadian Car & Fdy. 
*6 Motor ........- Am. Car & Fdy. 12 Ist class coach. . Canadian Car & Fdy. 
*8 Mtr. coach & bag. Am. Car & Fdy. 23 Colonist . Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Charles City West.....-. *13 Coach ........+. Am. Car & Fdy. 5 Tourist . . Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Charleston & West Car OS eee Am. Car & Fdy. 3 Dining ......... Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Charlotte Harb. & No. "2 Motor ..20ss00 McKeen Motor Car. ; d : 10 Sleeping ....... Pullman : 
5 1st class coach.. Barney & Smith. Great Northern ....... 7 2d class coach... Barney & Smith. 
2 Baggage & mail. Barney & Smith. 30 Ist class coach.. Barney & Smith. 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 2 Baggage ....... Barney & Smith. 20 Tourist slee ing. Barney & Smith. 
Chicago & Alton ...... . *1 Dining .....-. -» Pullman. 4 18 Stand. sleeping.. Barney & Smith. 
Chicago & East. Ill..... 4 Baggage ......- Barney & Smith. 9 Dining arney & Smith. 
Chicago & Northwestern. 2 Observation smkg.Pullman. 21 Comp’t sleeping. Barney & Smith. 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy. *25 Baggage ..... .. Am, Car & Fdy. 5 Observ. parlor... Barney & Smith. 
sii *6 Mail ......- ... Am. Car & Fdy 5 Vestibule parlor. Barney & Smith. 
72 ERD .wesscane . poo, & Smith Green bay & Western... 2 CORON oasesseass Hicks Loco. & Car. 
425 Baggage ....... Am. Car & Fay. Guaymas Ry....<. 0.000 73 Horse .......--- W. L. Holman. 
: oes = —<—$< $<$<_—_—— a Hillsboro & N. E....... 1 Combination .... Hicks Loco. & Car. 
“Indicates all steel cars. Holton Interurban ..... +1 Coach .......... W. L. Holman. 
{Indicates steel underframe cars. Hudson & Manhattan... *50 Coach ........+. Am. Car & Fdy. 
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Hudson & Manhattan... *30 Interurban ..... 
Humboldt Transit ...... 14 Motor coach. 
Idaho Northern ........ 
Illinois Central ........ gM oa 8, <'015:4:04' 
a oe 
ey al eae R 
*6 Comp’t coach. 
|. See 
Bagg. & smoker.. 
"2 Observ. parlor.. 
*2 Coach & bagg... 
*2 Cafe parlor...... 
*2 Cafe coach...... 
Interborough Rapid Tran. *75 Subway ........ 
40 Elevated trailer. 
40 Elevated motor.. 
Elevated motor.. 
lst class coach... 
Sleeping ........ 
Baggage ........ 
Ll See 
Colonist ........ 
Business 


bow 


iS) 


Intercolonial .... 


eeeeeee 


ee eeeee 


Lake Shore & Mich. So.. * 
Lehigh Valley ......... * 


ee eee ween 


Mp OUMds —Wwldo Uo 


— +b * 


Bene Weiland) oi. ceccses *100 Motor coach . 
*15 Mo., pas., & bag. 


*15 Motor baggage... 


*10 Baggage ....... 
*15 Motor coach.... 
FSU GOREN: 66s esas 
STO Pare. 546000005 
*5 Mail & express. 


5 Coach & bagg... 
2 


Louisiana & Ark........ pe nm 
Louisville & Nashville., *13 Coach .......... 
*4 Baggage .... 
*7 Baggage & mail. 
i Saree 
i a re 
Louis., Hend. & St. L.. 72 Baggage : 
Maine Central ......... +3 Combinat’n coach 
+6 Vestibule coach.. 
Malcolm, Thos. ....... 1 Business ....... 
Marquette & S. E....... SB GGAA 4m ciaseanwe 
Maryland & Pennsylvania PCGGBW, ooickccaess 
BexiCan RY. cccaseecce 14 Sleeping ....... 
4 Ist class coach.. 
; a 6 2d class coach... 
paenico NN. Wiekscsvess 3 Buffet observatn 
3 1st class coach.. 
° 3 2d class coach... 
Neee 3 Bagg., mail & ex. 
Michigan Central ....... *2 Buffet .......... 
Midland Vy..... Saale 2 Mail & baggage.. 
is fe) ear 
Mpls., St. P., & S. S. M. 2 TN osu s <0 4% 
Co! eee re 
+5 Mail & express.. 
1 Business ....... 
Minnesota Central ..... *1 Motor ......... 
Mo. & No. Ark....... . 2 2nd class coach. 
71 Coach & bagg.. 
Mo. Kan. & Tex...... ° Ce i 
TROCGREN: \.cnaaeare-< 
¥6 Mail & coach.. 
710 Baggage ...... 
ca: aaa 
Mo. Pacific ..... ey on 
TRO MGCORCH: 550.0: os 00s 
710 Baggage ........ 
92 DABIBE 4 ooisice'ses 
Montreal Street ......0. 3 Interurban ..... 
Nantucket R.R......... YT NBGREN 6a-c o0s:<:<-0:0 
1 Coach & bagg. 
Nash. Chat. & St. L... 2 Pring © ccc ass 
4 Coach 
5 Baggage & ‘mail. 
National Rys. of Mex.. +16 1st class coach.. 
+11 2nd class coach. 
716 Bag., ml & exp.. 
TS BXPTESS ccicees 
New Orleans, Gt. No.... Ro Se ter 
Cont. & BH. R... CUO Ma a ccscsees 
*10 Mail & bagg.. 
te | | teen 
4 Suburb. coach... 
3 Smoking & bagg. 
9) Die. sos ceee 
72 DUCE 6 <c.00 ee 
New York, Chic. & St. L. Co. ee 
5 BOG ORE. 6 5o06:00 
. 1 Business. rer 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 2 Compnt. sleeping 
4 Stand. sleeping... 
2 Sleeping ....... 
2 Sleeping & buffet 
22 PeRO oc csvaseas 
§ Parlor & smoking 
2 Parlor & dr. rm. 
2 Parlor & buffet. 
2 Baggage & parlor 
14 Sleeping & buffet 
3 Smoking ...... ° 
5 Non-vest. smking 
10 Vestibule coach.. 
65 Non-vest. coach. 
4 Bagg. & smoking 
4 Baggage .....0¢. 


Motor coach..... 
*10 Trailer coach.... 


Pressed Steel Car. 
. W. L. Holman. 
McKeen Motor Car. 
Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

+ Pullman. 

- Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Pressed Steel Car. 


Wason Mfg. 


Jewett Car. 
Cincinnati Car. 
Preston Car & Coach. 
Silliker Car. 
Silliker Car. 
Silliker Car. 
Silliker Car. 
Company shops. 
Barney & Smith. 
Barney & Smith. 
Pullman. 


+ Pullman. 


Standard Steel. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Steel. 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Jarney & Smith. 
Company shops. 


- Company shops. 


Company shops. 
Company shops. 
Company shops. 

m aS 
Laconia Car. 
Laconia Car. 
Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Barney & Smith. 
Harlan 
Harlan 
Pullman. 
Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Pullman. 

Barney & Smith. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Barney & Smith. 
Barney & Smith. 
Barney & Smith. 
Barney & Smith. 
McKeen Motor Car. 
Am. Car 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Barney & Smith. 


Ottawa Car. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth. 


- Harlan & Hollingsworth. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy 
Company shops. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


Pressed Steel Car. 
Pressed Steel Car. 
Mer. Desp. Trans. 
Harlan & Hollingsworth. 


Harlan & Hollingsworth. 


Barney & Smith. 


. Barney & Smith. 


Am. Car & Fdy. 
Am. Car & Fdy. 


- Barney & Smith. 


Pullman. 
Pullman. 
Pullman. 
Pullman. 
Pullman. 
Pullman. 
Pullman. 
Pullman. 
Pullman. 
Pullman. 
Osgood Bradley. 
Osgood Bradley. 
Osgood Bradley. 
Osgood Bradley. 
Osgood Bradley. 
Osgood Bradley. 
Standard Steel. 
Standard Steel. 


& Hollingsworth. 
& Hollingsworth. 





*Indicates all steel cars. 
fIndicates steel underframe cars. 
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N. Y. N. H. & Hartford. 
N. Y. Ont. & Western.. 
Norfolk & Western...... 


North & South Carolina. 
RONEN COGBE oc cccea see 


Northern Pacific........ 
Northern Texas Tr. Co.. 
OMe: BICCRtHC . ck ccccss 
Oregon & California.... 


Oregon & Washington... 


Oregon Electric ....... ‘ 
Oregon R.R. & Nav..... 
Oregon Short Line...... 
Pennsylvania R.R....... 
Pere Marquette ......... 


Philadelphia & Reading.. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 


Puget Sound Electric.... 
Que. Ry. Light & Power. 
Quebec Central ...... ee 


Randolph & Cumberland. 
Richm. Fredericks. & Pot. 


Reutiond Bike ccccicacs oa 


St. Jos. & Gd. Island. 
St. L. & San Francisco. . 


St. Louis & S. W... 
Stk, 


3rownsv. 


Salem Falls C. & West.. 
Savannah & Statesb..... 


Salt Lake & Ogden...... 
ED re 


San Ant. & Aransas P.. 


Sarvent, J. G.....sseee 
Seaboard Air Line...... 


South Carolina West... 
So. Pacific Coast Ry.... 


Southern 


Southern Pacific ....... 


Spokane Portl. & Seat.. 


Tampa & Jacksonville... 
Temiskaming & No. Ont. 
Terre Haute Indpls. & E. 


Texas & Pacific 
Union Pacific 


& Mex. 


+ x 
) 


* 


to * 
RU DOL a Sp 


—b * 
mA DS DOD DO bo 


=o <fo 


Coach & baggage Standard Steel. 
COG fic ce caacws Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
Baggage & mail. Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Business ....... Pullman. 
CaGCl ociceesces Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Combnatin coach Hicks Loco. & Car. 
1) Oe reer McKeen Motor Car. 
Pass. reirig..... Am. Car & Fdy. 
Motor coach. Cincinnati Car. 
Mot. ch. & bagg. Cincinnati Car. 
EGE Owaciacsace ea Pullman. 
Baggage: - «once Pullman. 
Baggage & mail.. Pullman. 
Cogel c.cceccces POUlMIAN. 
MGUOE inccs cca » McKeen Motor Car. 
GEOR tic ocdecaes Pullman. 
Baggage ...e.. - Pullman. 
J eee Pullman. 
ere . Pullman. 
Baggage & mail. Pullman. 
COREE cise ccs Niles Car & Mfg. 
Parlor observ... Niles Car & Mfg. 
Combination .... Niles Car & Mfg. 
Mail ccccocceces PUlman. 
Baggage ....... Pullman. 
Baggage & mail. Pullman. 
ree 
COG ouacasiaas Pullman. 
1 CO errr McKeen Motor Car. 
COMED vicdecencee Pullman. 
EO cs casewant Pullman. 
Baggage . Pullman, 
oO” a eee . Pullman. 
PINE acacia Pullman. 
Baggage & mail. Pullman. 
Br ae Am. Car & Fdy. 
Oe ee Standard Steel. 
COA Xs de caeaiees Pullman. 
ORG 6.6 cnsiad es Am. Car & Fdy. 
Horse express... 
PEGEOR eo ccw cd a McKeen Motor Car. 
Ist class coach.. Pullman. 
ee Pullman. 
Mail & baggage,. Pullman. 
Ist class coach.. Company shops. 
Vestibule coach. Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
Combination . Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
Baggage... Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
jer Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
Combination o. p. Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
Combination w.v. Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
COMGR Wale<ic'sces Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
Coach 6.P.cceess Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
Baggage ........ Harlan & Hollingsworth. 
Baggage . Company shops. 
Combination .... Company shops. 
OREM eeceewses Am. Car & Fdy. 
Smoking & bagg. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Smoking & bagg. Barney & Smith. 
BIGGIE c6seccee Cincinnati Car. 
Interurban ..... Ottawa Car. 
Coach, ml & bag Company shops. 
2d class coach... Company shops. 
Coach & baggage Georgia Car & Loco. 
COME scxccicc an Am. Car & Fdy. 
PHONE fo0.ccocees Am. Car & Fdy. 
EE i. aiawle owes Mer. Desp. Trans. 
NGG otecuaes McKeen Motor Car. 
WNRGRAD cic cdeswecea — Electric. 
Cafe observation. Am. Car & Fdy. 
OGG N aie cc caer 
Parlor cafe ..... 
WOKEN sc css exs Am. Car & Fdy. 
Coach & mail.... Am. Car & Fdy. 
Baggage .-- Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 OS ene McKeen Motor Car. 
CIC SS Bee Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Combination .... Hicks Loco. & Car. 
ORO s sicreveraioacd Jewett Car. 
Baggage & exp.. Hicks Loco. & Car. 
COGOW ci vcicccess Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Combination .... Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Combination .... Am. Car & Fdy. 
Baggage & mail. Company shops. 
ce eee Pullman. 
De eT Pullman. 
BUSINESS ssc Pullman. 
Motor coach . Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Oo Pullman. 
Baggage & mail. Pullman. 
Coach & baggage Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Motor coach .. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Motor ch. & bagg Am. Car & Fdy. 
Trail coach ... Am. Car & Fdy. 
Coach ........- Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Coach -» Pullman. 
Motor . McKeen Motor Car. 
Coach +» Pullman. 
OM! baee diac Pullman. 
Baggage ......-.. Pullman. 
io” Sere .+» Pullman. 
a ere Pullman. 
Observation - Pullman. 
10 Motor - McKeen Motor Car. 
Motor coach .. Am. Car & Fdy. 
Trail coach - Am. Car & Fdy. 
Business Great Northern. 
COGCR  scscciess Hicks Loco. & Car. 
Parlor cafe .... Canadian Car & Fdy. 
Interurban .» Cincinnati Car. 
Trailer express . Cincinnati Car. 
Motor express . Cincinnati Car. 
WEE Gcuncneas 
Dining ........ Pullman. 
Observation. «e+. Pullman. 
Dae aweoweeous Pullman. 
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United Rai 
Wald. Moultr, 
. Moultr. & We.” 2M 
3 est. 2 Motor c 
Vandali . 1 Coach oach ... Brill 
BD ccccccecccvece at Coach Ste cece Hicks oe Ww 
3 ie apr Hicks Kose: & ar estern Ry, of Ala 
: a ch +++. ‘Am, . & Car. : seeee 
Wabash ... m4 ae rt bage 2 =~ — : yd Wichita Falls & N. W Es oom otnen 
pa ee ‘ RB ai . Am. C a x4 y- cas Cr .o. 22288 
Wash. Idaho & M ' Parlor cea Car & 5 he wg & Syc —— Relay sare Gere 
o & Mont.. SE asvncsases Am. x idy rightsv. Sycam. Tr. Tee Foot be , Am. C T= 
. Pers, 27ers Ps ago My Fdy. & Tennille .. a Motor Aces arts st Am Ge . re. 
cocccecece A I * ° ac Z Ere ee cK . 
m. Car & Fdy. “Indicates all st | Slee & immense. eg Motor Car. 
y + Indic: eel cars baggage. B ey & Smitl 
ag, pitghaser Loco jcutes steel underfra | Barney & Smith, 
Alic & Barb Bel No. Cyli MOTIVE EQ ei eal 
iquip. & s emis i ste 1 Cylinders. Wei y UIPMENT 
os a, a lal aaa | 20x24 7 eight. Type > ORDERED | 
Amherstbu ral ....+.. 2 20x26 39,000 06-0 Ba Builder. N 1910. 
Andrey rg Stone Qu: - 1 10x12 150,000 0-6 Baldwin Purcl 
fadlowel Steel Co.. nine . . 84,000 * i H. K. Porte Chicago eeek No 
Arizona n ae Sa 1 17x24 64,000 ras Lima. r reat Western. 20 en. Wei 
ie & Swansea... 10x10 64,000 0-4-0 Heisler "a ee Rk rg Type. 7 
Kent. Coal Mtmstrong. . anoe ae = Shay pq 10 50n26 sanere 4 wie 
* & 3 4 r Se “4 8 ’ 2-8-0 nN a. *10 33&3 135.00 -6- Bald . 
ness wot 21x? ies tae Ament &35x32 000 0-6-0 _ 
Sad 1skasaae 165,000 0-6. American Chic. Indiana & S 19 abe EUG) ee2 Bake 
12 25x28 5675 4-4-2 aldwin chgo. Ind E 90-20 2 , -6-6-2 B _. 
4 2 2 3 m pls. .++2 25 23 aldwi 
0 24838328 365,900 Mall Paldwin Chieaeg function. nas, 6 aaa 283 comp. “Shop 
24x38x2 Js a L ic., 2 se... 20x2 0,500 rn. meri } Ss. 
AtL & W 10 265.900 } et Baldw Chic., Mi —_ Be 20x26 2-8-0 ican. 
& West Point “ 5 aie ° mg aa. @ Chic. Mil, & St. Paul. *25 232&37x30 145,000 0-6-0 American. 
Sethi ar 1 22x28 oeited Fr on — » Rock Isl. & Pac... . 20 ie oar she Mallet y pend st 
.. Bir 2x2 cose ac.. 2 f i 
a. Acs 4 19x24 yee 4-6- “va y wena ye 50 a 327'000 +62 yet po 
Asisuite Kost 13 a: rrr rong oe 0-6-0 “weosni nds 25 sae 201,000 eed pice 
as 4 ‘ «2 E 2. - ricz aes ae < g. A * 
iss caus 10 20x “4 143 4 rt oo er gg Chic., S 34 23x30 227,000 4-6-2 American 
0 20x26 143.000 +40 Beldwin ., St. P., Mls. & Om 4 19x24 a1 Ase << See 
, 2 ’ ry i 7 : 2 25, Ameri 
Babbitt, B. T : 21x28 ghoee 4-6-Ofrt oe a Short Li 6 re 129 ce 0-6-0 Som. oi 
ies me ite |. 1 per ty 04 2-8-0 — rsa > eos Mag See 1 22x28 167 400 rea oa 
. RES 3x 0-6- wi c., West Pull. & So.. 5 9553 é eet é : 
ae 22x30 oie tae er ~— kag a Settee & So.. 5 eenar Hey o 0-8-0 Peace) si 
10 34332 260,000 402 ‘American Ciny Ham, & Dagign. 6 sore oS oo 
5 26&40 270,0 6-2 Baldwi rns & Tex P 1¢ 22x26  —»«.214,000 win 
~ a »*5 76K 40032 457/000 we Baldwin Clev., Cin., Chi eialee to 214,000 462 i &. Roeter 
mcg a Dagar te * rary] 7 Hye Mallet oe +» Chic. & St. I 55 cones 20/000 ea Baldwin: 
ir 1. Asb. Co.. 0x16 ‘700 4-4- Ameri ~ 32 staan 236, “6-2 _ 
situa So. serena o.. f Oute 36,000 as os gm Coah. & Z +4 21x28 pried 2-8-0 Baldwin 
Boston & Sons, J. H.... 10 21x26 24,000 S T: American Cobbs FE oor gg 22x26 23 ,000 0-6-0 yea a 
i& Albany his veee 1 252,000 “0- nee American. Colorado —<_ Inc. : : ’ : as on eed 4-6-2 oi. 
3oston & Main i "4 ee same 4 Geared —— rreeares 7 20036 93, ‘000 +4 Baldwin 
Maé e 21x2 r is . so -0- / ° 
rit of 22328 114000 000 American Columb. & Puget S S oe 335.000 4 Baldwin. 
22&35x3 219,000 4-6-2 American. et Sound re 271. 6-2 B x 
10 i 320°000 2-6-6 Amancican. - a 71,000 2-8-2 aldwin 
xz ’ -6-6- rican. 1 c 1 i B 3 
10 19x24 142,400 + American Commonwealtl : 1 ae pried 2-8-0 pea 
4 es peed 0-6-0 American. eto ssw  igguatn 1 roe tree eH American 
20x30 26,000 4-4-0 merican rossitt Paes Tee ee ey Aa 152.0 8-0 <A an 
40 22x30 175.000 2 Ame Cryst fe ecenmbeselty 2 10x16 2,000 0-6- merican 
22) J 2-8- rican. — . 1 20x we. 0 B 
oe bo oa G 4 22x28 Ley eed £74 peneeeen- Cumberland Pa Prema wiae 1 20x24 136.000 S. Tank Vil, “Tre 
settee ie asi , + > Tie rican. curtis Lumber aces. | ae 177,00 Milw 
3rookly ree 2 123,700 2-6-0 American Cuyahoga V: Sr ASD So .\ ah x24 128. 0 2-8-0 °C rie Loco 
Brooklyn Rap. Tr . 80,000 2-8. Baldwin. — Caen Rinek pines 1 12 900 0-6-0 pn Shops : 
~ fetect “yee i. i... eee 120,000 4- 2 ea w-Rionda 1 gba 18x24 Tre Geared Henle Shops 
Bu. ey "age 17x24 cane bn Paldwin. Delaware & Hudson : is 19x24 Hy td rei futon 
ie hee. 2 ittsb.... 000 0-6-0 Mw ‘4 26& : 6-0 American 
se Tee 36,000 Piette American. | 35x30 450,000 1 sane 
“Gl ey , 1 21x28 ee eae Aceh Del., I 5 21x26 202°000 28-0" American 
oa. ee Th ee peer 2-8-0 a +, Lackawanna & W hs 23x26 poyee 4-6-0 —— 
O. seeeee x 218,000 4-10. American. .. 24 21x2 ,000 i Amer 
c 2110 20x26 16300 $10.0 American, 22x26 © 2istoon 2 
anadis oy < x26 500 4-6- Americ 2 27x ii 218,00 - : me 
ian Pacific . = 24x32 124,500 eH Maat i 5 20526 229,000 O80 American 
nes 31 21x28 220,000 2-80 Montreal Loco. Den., N. W 1 22x28 156,000 0-8-0 American 
21x28 000 4-6- ‘anada F zat . N. W. & Paci 19x2 9,000 0- ; meri 
Dota B14 00 46.0 Comp.” Shop: Pacific... 12 22x28 219,000 G89 American 
; 2 21x28 214,300 4-6- vanadi < 2 ra 7 21 219,00 8- Ameri 
— , 45 24x32 214.300 7s ia Ps.,, Detroit, Toledo & 1 21833 ¥4x32 327°000 76-0 American 
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St. Lu 24 2 <6, e omp. ~ . 2 4, , é 
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i Clinchte & Co. ee eae 4-6-0 ae. toma uluth, Rainy L. & Wir ‘ 26&32x40 yee 0-6-0 — 
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18 22 32 211,20 0 Ame 
Grand Trunk Paci 5 2 x26 212.0 0 2-8-0 Am rican 
acific. 9 2x28 .000 4-6-2 Cc erican 
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Great Northern ........ 20 26x30 
20 22x28 
*25 23&35x32 
Grant, Smith & Co..... 2 10x16 
Green Bay & West..... 2 19x26 
Groveton, Lufk. & Nor. 1 18x26 
Guantanamo & Western... 3 18x24 
Hackley Phelps Bonnell. 1 
Haney, Quinlan & 
POISON: 65.06 a0 0 ce 3 13x18 
1 12x16 
Hocking Valley ....... 20 23x30 
3 20x26 
Illinois Central ......+% 15 224%x26 
35 22x30 
Illinois Terminal ...... 1 20x24 
Iilinois Traction .-.... 6 
Indiana Har. Belt....... 3 21x28 
Towa Central ....000s 10 21x30 
Johnson Creek Lumb. 1 
Johnson Deane Lumb. Co 1 
Kan. City Mex. & Or.. 10 22x30 
Kan. City Terminal . 10 20x26 
Lake Champlain & Mor. 1 19x26 
Dy tr NS Ss cc cscsess SO ComOe 
50 22x28 
10 23%2x2 26 
15 23x30 
35 20x26 
10 24x32 
Lake Sup. Ter. & Transf. 2 
Lancaster & Chester .... 1 19x26 
Langhorne, D. A. ..... 1 10x16 
BES SS a, COS a ee 1 11x16 
La Rue Mining Co..... 1 
Lehigh Portl. Cement.... 1 14x22 
Lehigh & New England. 3 20x26 
Lettgn Valley. ...s.se 5 20x26 
Louisiana Mg Arkansas. . 2 18x24 
Louisiana & Pacific « 1 19x24 
La. Ry. & Nav. Co..... 2 18x24 
Louisville & Nashville.. 2 22x30 
25 21x30 
22 21x30 
4 20x28 
Louisville & Wadley ... 1 16x24 
Louisv. Henders. & St. L. 2 19x26 
Lyndon Lumb. Co. ..... 1 
Maine Central ........ 2 22x28 
4 22x28 
4 20x26 
Manley Moore Lumb. hed 1 
Manufacturers Ry. 2 20x26 
Maritime Gypsum e 1 11x16 
McArthur Bros. & Wi ins. 2 11x16 
McCloud River ........ 2 14%x15 
McGowin Lumb. Co.... 1 
McMenanim & Sims ... 1 11x16 
DECKICON RY. sce 0 s'enc0 40 3 23x28 
Mexico Northwestern 4 22x30 
4 20x26 
1 20x26 
2 13%x15 
1 l2<h5 
Michigan Central 28 23x32 
18 22x26 
5 21x28 
5 21x28 
Midvalley Coal Co. 2 
Miller Construction 1 10x14 
Miller Crosier Lumber 1 
Miller Link Lumb. Co.. 1 
Mineral Range ......+. 6 23x30 
2 19x26 
Minneapolis & St. L... 10 21x30 
2 20x26 
Mpls. St. P’'l & S. Ste M. 4 24%x26 
10 25x30 
2 19x24 
16 25x26 
15 25x30 
Miss. R. & Bonne Terre. 2 22x28 
Mo. & North Ark...... 2 22x28 
2 20x26 
Mo. Kan. & Texas ..... 5 20x28 
10 22x28 
40 22x30 
10 20%x26 
Mo. Okla. & Gulf...... » 4 20x26 
Missouri Pacific ....... 10 20x26 
20 23x26 
Monongzhela Connect. 6 21x30 
Monroe & No. West.... 1 10x10 
Mont., Wyo. & So...... 1 20x26 
Morehead & North Fork 5 19x24 
Mountain Timber Co. 1 
—— -» Chat. & St. Louis 10 22x30 
Natchez, Colum. & Mob. 1 18x24 
L i26t5 
National Rys. of Mex...*20 33&35x32 
Nev., Cal., Oregon..... 1 16x20 
Nevada Copper Belt. 1 18x24 
MOVEGR NOis 650405000008 1 19x26 
2 1 20x26 
New Orleans, Gt. Nor... 2 19x26 
New Orl., Tex. & Mex.. 12 26x30 
13 26x30 
5 26x28 
5 20%x28 
Newburgh & So. Shore. 2 20x26 
N. Y. Cent. & H. R.. 5 16x22 
24 23x32 
1. 25%32 
36 22x28 
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N. Y¥. Cent. & H. R:..... 19 21x28 
1 24x28 
2 24x28 
50 24x26 
10 26x26 
20 21x28 
20 231%4x26 
*25 21%4,&34x32 
N. Y. New Hav. & H... 2 22x28 
10 19x26 
N. ¥: Oat. & Wests... 20 21x32 
6 21x32 
2 20%x26 
Nibley Lumb. Co...... 1 
Nicholson, Geo. W. T... 1 11x16 
Norfolk & Western..... 50 24x36 
10 22%x28 
Northern Pacific ...... - 18 26x26 
Northern Pacific T..... 3 19x26 
Northern Redwood L... 1 
No. New Br. & Seaport. 1 21x28 
Northwestern Pac. ..... 4 20x26 
2 19x24 
No. Texas Lumb....... 1 
Nova Scotia Const. Co. 1 13x18 
Nusbaum Chem. ....... 1 
Oliver Iron Mining Co.. 8 19x26 
2 19x26 
Ore. & California ...... 6 22x28 
Ore. & Eureka ...0600. 1 19x26 
Oregon & Washington... 7 22x28 
Oregon Electric.........5« 2 
Oregon R.R. & Navig.. 15 20x28 
7 22x28 
Oregon Short Line...... 10 22x28 
5 22x28 
Ore., Wash. Timb. & Ry. 1 
Orleans County Quarry. 1 10x16 
Pacific & Idaho No...... 2 18x26 
Penmediar Bys..cs..03< 1 20%x28 
1 18x24 
Pennsy. Lines W....... - 90 24x28 
10 24x26 
Pennsylvania R.R....... 80 24x28 
Peoria & Pekin Union. 5 21x28 
Pere Marquette ........ 15 22x30 
5 22x26 
5 20x26 
Phil. & Reading::....<<. 10 22x28 
20 22%x30 
Pittsb. Contracting Co... 1 14x22 
Pitted. Iron Ore. éi.css 2 
UA a eee 5 231%4x26 
Pittsb., Shamut & No... 8 22x28 
Portsmouth Steel ...... « ¥ tenes 
Postel Milling Co...... 1 
Pretryman, J. Piecccsce 1 
Pullman Cos icc os<cxee 1 1215 
Cuenee Cent. i.cccccccce 2 19x26 
2 20x26 
Ouinlan & Robinson..... 5 12x16 
Raleigh & Southport..... 1 17x24 
Randolph & Cumberl.... 1 14x22 
Republic Iron & Steel... 1 17x24 
1 19x21 
1 18x24 
Richm., Fredericksb. & P. 4 22x28 
Rio Grande & Eagle P.. 1 20x26 
Roanoke Ry. & Lumb... 1 
1 
Roman & Bennett..... es 
pO er eer ree « 4 22x26 
4 22x30 
St. Louis & Hannibal... 1 19x24 
St. Louis & O’Fallon... 1-20-26 
St. Louis & San Fran... *5 244%4&39x30 
’ 5 26x30 
10 20%x26 
*2 29144&39x30 
13 26x30 
12 26x30 
St. L., Brownsv. & Mex. 6 19x24 
St. Paul & Des Moines.. 3 20x28 
Salem Falls C. & West. 1 17x20 
San Antonio & Aran. P. 1 18x24 
7 19x24 
San Diego Southern.... 1 14x20 
a ee Sec me err 2 14x20 
Seaboard Air Line...... 10 23x30 
Shannon Arizona Ry.... 1 18x20 
Sharp Const. Co., C. H... 2 11x16 
Solvay Process... .s..<0. 1 19x24 
1 11x16 
Solvay Process ........-. 1 11x14 
Sonora A ee 2 20x28 
South: Buatiale «oc 6s ceccs 2 20x26 
SGUEMOUN K-56 kh 6etcae saree *2 23&25x32 
38 22x30 
25 22x28 
10 20x26 
So. Ga. & West Coast... 2 18x26 
SO: TMGMME bc cesccccce § 25x32 
Southern Pacific ....... 10 22x28 
10 20x26 
Southern Pac. of Mex.. 3 20x28 
Southern Utah ........ « 1 20x24 
Spokane International... 1 20x28 
Spokane, Portl. & Seat.. 10 26x30 
Standard Lumb. Co..... 1 
Stearns Culver Lumb... 1 
Temiskaming & No. Ont. 4 21x28 
Term. R.R. As. of St. L. 10 21x30 
Texas Central ..c<é<< 5: 19x26 
Texas, O. K. & Eastern. 1 16x24 
cy ee a ee 1 18x24 
Tidewater & Western.... 4 15x20 
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Tidewater & Western.. 11 14x20 67,000 4-6-0 Baldwin. 
Toledo, Peoria & West.. 2 21x28 170,000 2-8-0 Baldwin. 
Toronto Hamilt. & Buf. 2 21%x28 195,000 2-8-0 Montreal Loco. 
Tremont. Lumber Co.... 1 16x24 101,000 2-6-2 American. 
> Sea 1 14x18 55,000 2-8-0 Baldwin. 
| ae 5 24x32 224,300 2-8-0 Baldwin. 
10 24x32 224,300 2-8-0 American. 
Union Pacific ......... 10 22x28 222,000 4-6-2 Baldwin. 
Union St’k Yds.,Omaha 1 19x24 120,000 0-6-0 Baldwin. 
United Engr. & Cont.... 1 52,000 Geared Heisler. 
es 2 ae 1 10x16 36,000 0-4-0 American. 
[2s 8 6=—Ss—=—tési ew 0-4-0 American. 
eS ES 1 16x24 85,000 0-4-0 American. 
Utah Copper Co. ...... tel | Se H. K. Porter. 
Valdosta Moult. & West. 1 18x26 130,000 4-6-0 Baldwin. 
PR eereC tee et uae 4 24x26 256,000 4-6-2 American. 
7 24x28 233,766 2-8-0 American. 
2 21x26 189,000 4-4-2 American. 
2 22x24 169,050 0-6-0 Penna. R. R. 
ee ee *8 24&36x32 388,320 Mallet Baldwin. 
11 24x32 254,000 2-8-2 Baldwin. 
1 22x28 181,750 0-8-0 Baldwin. 
11 24x32 254,000 2-8-2 Baldwin. 
Wash., Idaho & Mont... 1 17x22 120,000 2-6-2 American. 
1 22x30 201,000 2-8-0 American. 
West. Maryland........ 6 24x30 222,000 2-8-0 Baldwin. 
*2 23&35x32 254,000 Mallet Baldwin. 
Wichita Falls Route.... 4 17x26 104,000 4-4-0 Baldwin. 
5 20x26 147,800 2-8-0 Baldwin. 
Ae 2-8-0 Baldwin. 
ae 4-4-0 Baldwin. 
Willard Case Lumb..... 1 84,000 Geared Heisler. 
SS) ae 1 20x26 145,600 2-6-0 Baldwin. 
Winston-Dear .......... 5 17x24 90,000 0-6-0 Baldwin. 
2 18x24 112,000 0-6-0 American. 
Winston-Salem Southbd.. 4 21x30 200,000 4-8-0 Baldwin. 
Wis. Log & Timber..... 1 120,000 Geared Heisler 
Wrightsv. & Tennille.... 1 18x26 128,500 4-6-0 Baldwin. 
Youngstown & Ohio R... 1 21x24 170,000 2-8-2 Baldwin. 





*Asterisk indicates compound. 


REPORT OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION. 





The annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
in part as follows: 

Immediately following the passage of the Mann-Elkins law 
the commission was called upon to exercise what is perhaps the 
most far-reaching and fundamentally important power conferred 
on it by that act, namely, the authority to suspend proposed ad- 
vances in rates pending investigation of their propriety. It will 
be recalled that in the first half of 1910 numerous carriers had 
given notice of general advances in rates, and it was commonly 
understood that other carriers would shortly take similar action. 
As a result of conferences between the Government authorities 
and representatives of the carriers, the dates on which the pro- 
posed advances were to become effective were postponed pend- 
ing the passage of the bill then under consideration by the Con- 
gress, and section 12 of that bill was made effective on its pas- 
Sage in order that the commission might at once institute inves- 
tigations thereunder. Thereupon two general investigations were 
instituted, one relating to the general advances in rates proposed 
by eastern carriers and the other to those proposed by western 
carriers. In both proceedings organizations of shippers asked 
for and were given leave to intervene. Appreciating the im- 
portance to the general public, as well as to the interested car- 
riers, of an early determination of the issues presented by these 
cases, every effort has been made to expedite the proceedings. 
As a result of the hearings, which closed November 30, a stu- 
pendous record is now before the commission. Hundreds of 
tariffs naming the increased rates were voluntarily postponed by 
the carriers until November 1, 1910, and again postponed until 
February 1, 1911. The cases have been assigned for argument 
on January 9 and succeeding days, and the commission intends 
to announce its decision at the earliest practicable date there- 
after. 

WORK OF THE COMMISSION. 


Since our last annual report the commission has announced 
decisions in 692 proceedings instituted by formal complaints or 
by the commission on its own motion, and 125 similar cases have 
been disposed of by stipulation of the parties for dismissal or 
motion of complainants for discontinuance. It will thus be seen 
that 817 formal cases have been removed from the commission’s 
docket during the year. The present docket shows a marked 
improvement over that of previous years in the number of pend- 
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ing- cases, and the entire work of the commission is in a fairly 
satisfactory condition. 

During the same period 660 formal complaints have been filed 
and 11 proceedings instituted by the commission. In addition 
to this, 25 proceedings involving suspension of tariffs under the 
act of June 18, 1910, have been instituted. The number of for- 
mal proceedings shows a marked decrease as compared with the 
number filed during the previous year, due mainly to the con- 
solidation of complaints involving the same or substantially the 
same principle, subject or state of facts. 

The number of informal complaints made the subject of cor- 
respondence between the commission and interested carriers 
shows a decrease for 1910 as compared with 1909, 3,840 having 
been filed during the year 1910, as against 4,436 in the previous 
year. 

Seven hundred and thirty-seven hearings and investigations 
respecting alleged violations of the act have been held at ses- 
sions of the commission in Washington and various places 
throughout the country, at which more than 65,190 pages of tes- 
timony, exclusive of voluminous exhibits, have been taken. 


RATE SCHEDULES AND APPLICATION OF RATES. 


No change of importance or of public interest has been made 
in policy or methods in this branch of the work. Further and 
substantial progress has been made and is being made in the 
clarification and simplification of carriers’ rate schedules. 

The work of the rate division of the Bureau of Tariffs in- 
creases and grows in importance. It is sometimes found desir- 
able and necessary to have a check made by employees of the 
commission as to the effect of contemplated orders in important 
contested rate cases. An instance of this is found in the so- 
called Intermountain cases, in which practically all of the rates 
to the intermountain territory from points on and east of the 
Missouri river and from distributing centers on the Pacific coast 
are involved. 

UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION. 


In our twenty-first annual report reference was made to the 
understood status of the work which had been undertaken by 
the carriers looking to the establishment of a standard or uni- 
form freight classification to take the place of existing separate 
classifications. The commission was at that time advised that 
the carriers operating in the several classification territories had 
created a central committee consisting of persons especially qual- 
ified to engage in the highly technical work involved in the 
unification of these classifications. 

The important features which it is sought to unify are the 
rules and regulations, descriptions of articles, minimum weights 
for carload shipments, and the number of classes which shall 
govern rate assignments. 

Opportunity has been afforded the commission from time to 
time to be informed of the progress made by the central com- 
mittee, from which it appears that much has been accomplished 
toward the general purpose in view. Substantially all of the 
rules and regulations of the existing separate classifications have 
been reviewed, revised and brought together in a unified form. 
Upward of one-third of the articles in the different classifica- 
tions have been assigned a uniform description, and uniform 
minimum carload weights have been prescribed for a propor- 
tionate number. 

From the progress of the work it appears that the carriers are 
making a sincere effort to harmonize as far as possible the con- 
flicting features of the various classifications, but the stimulus 
of requirement should be applied unless satisfactory results at 
an early day indicate that the desired uniformity will be brought 
about by voluntary action. 


DIVISION OF PROSECUTIONS. 

Since December 1, 1909, 44 indictments for criminal violation 
of the act to regulate commerce have been returned. Six of 
these indictments are joint, two defendants being included in 
each case. 


CT wed 
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Since December 1, 1909, 43 prosecutions have been concluded. 
Thirty-one pleas of guilty were received. The penalties assessed 
have ranged in amount from $100 to $20,000, the aggregate being 
$63,500. In the same period 8 verdicts of guilty have been ren- 
dered, upon 6 of which, containing 361 counts, penalties have not 
yet been imposed. Two verdicts of acquittal have been rendered. 

Of the 44 indictments returned during the year, 25 have been 
against carriers or carriers’ agents and 19 against shippers or 
passengers. Oi the 43 prosecutions concluded during the year, 
21 have been against carriers and carriers’ agents and 22 against 
shippers or passengers. 

The policy adopted by the commission on the formation. of 
the division of prosecutions has been followed during the year, 
in that indictments generally have contained comparatively few 
counts and large penalties have not been sought except in cases 
showing very unusual conditions. The fight against discrimina- 
tion is by no means won. Those practices still remaining are 
more insidious and more difficult of extirpation than open-rebat- 
ing, by reason of the fact that they are hidden in contractual 
arrangements entirely legal except for the effect produced. To 
speak generally, these arrangements depend for their vice upon 
some unification of shipper and carrier, by which shippers secure 
an interest in carriers’ profits. Certain divisions with terminal 
railroads, payments for the use of plant facilities, payments to 
shippers for performing’ for themsélves services not incumbent 
upon the carrier, arrangements with private car lines and the 
ownership of industrial corporations by carrier corporations and 
of carrier corporations by industrial corporations are the more 
prominent and baneful examples of the abuses now continuing. 


SUITS TO ANNUL ORDERS OF COMMISSION, 


Since our last annual report the Supreme Court of the United 
States has handed down decisions in six cases in which the 
validity of orders of the commission was involved. 

In the coal car distribution case and the Burnham-Hanna- 
Munger case the orders of the commission were upheld and in 
ihe Poriland Gateway case the commission was over-ruled. 

During the year final decisions have been rendered by the cir- 
cuit courts in nine cases, of which the following may be speci- 
ficially referred to: 

In the cattle raisers’ case, after a hearing occupying 63 days, 
the master filed a voluminous report sustaining the commission 
upon nearly all points, and this report was accepted by the cir- 
cuit court and the petition dismissed. This decision was ren- 
dered at St. Paul, November 4, 1910, no opinion being delivered. 

The lumber cases were referred to a master with instructions 
to hear the evidence and report his conclusions of fact and of 
law. The report of this master found that the rates established 
by the order of the commission at points upon and west of the 
Pembina-Port Arthur line were reasonable, but that most of the 
rates hamed to points east of that line were unreasonably low. 
He found that the rate of 45 cents which the commission had 
established to St. Paul was unreasonably low and recommended 
that the order of the commission should be enjoined. The re- 
port of the master was sustained by the court, which entered a 
decree permanently enjoining the order of the commission. 

This case was decided at St. Paul at about the same time 
with the Cattle Raisers’ case above referred to. No written 
opinion was handed down by the court. 

Both these cases were of very great importance, involving 
large amounts of money and vast commercial considerations. 
Both cases received most careful attention at the hands of the 
commission. In both the decision of the commission was re- 
viewed by a single master in chancery. The court did not hear 
the testimony and could not have examined the record before 
rendering its decision. 

The existence of the new commerce court will provide a 
tribunal for the hearing of these questions, which will avoid, at 
least, the absurdity involved in the above proceedings. 

In the Omaha Street Railway case the circuit court sustained 
the contention of the railway, holding than an urban street rail- 
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way was not within the purview of the act to regulate com- 
merce. 

This case will be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the extent of the jurisdiction of this commission over 
street railways finally determined. 

Interstate Commerce Commission et al. v. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western et al. This suit involves the right to consoli- 
date in carloads at the carload rate shipments owned by different 
persons. The court below enjoined the order of the commis- 
sion. 

Southern Pacific et al. v. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The order of the commission required the defendants to desist 
from certain discrimination in the use of wharfage privileges at 
Galveston. The court below sustained the order of the com- 
mission. 

Interstate Commerce Commission v. Peavey & Co. et al. The 
order of the commission required the defendants to desist from 
the payment of elevation allowances. The court below enjoined 
the order of the commission. 

Interstate Commerce Commission v. Diffenbaugh et al. The 
question here is the same as in the one next preceding. The or- 
der of the commission was enjoined by the circuit court. 

United States v. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. This 
proceeding was brought at the instance of the commission to 
prevent the defendant from accepting newspaper advertising as 
payment for transportation. The circuit court granted the in- 
junction prayed for by the commission. 

Southern Pacific et al. v. Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In this case the order of the commission required the establish- 
ment of certain rates on lumber from the Willamette valley to 
San Francisco bay points. The court below sustained the com- 
mission’s order. 

Interstate Commerce Commission v. Union Pacific et al.; In- 
terstate Commerce Commission v. Northern Pacific et al.; In- 
terstate Commerce Commission v. Great Northern et al. These 
are the three cases referred to under the head of circuit court 
decisions involving rates on lumber from the Pacific coast to 
eastern destinations. The circuit court enjoined the orders of 
the commission, and an appeal has been taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


Advance summary of operating revenues, operating expenses and 
taxes for the first quarter of the years ending 
June 30, 1911 and 1910. 


July, Aug., Sept., 1910. July, Aug., Sept., 1909. 
DNs = 





a “a ' sd ie 

Average Average 

ITEM. Amount. per mile Amount. per mile 

of line.1 of line.? 

Preight revenue: <scccicceses $494,829,261 $2,054 $467,023,955 $1,968 


Passenger revenue .......6.. 
Other transportation revenue 


193,295,517 802 
49,945,282 207 


184,407,823 777 
46,050,105 194 











Non-transportation revenue .. 7,064,142 29 6,218,129 26 
Total operating revenues.. $745,134,204 $3,093 $703,700,014 $2,966 
Less total operating expenses 489,699,378 2,032 439,244,497 1,851 
Rail operations: Net revenue. $255,434,826 $1,060 $264,455,516 $1,114 
Outside operations: Net reve- 
GM ri aes Ce ae Cae ne ews wesie’s 1,432,074 5 1,991,968 8 
Total net operating revenue. $256,866,900 $1,066 $266,447,485 $1,123 


Taxes 26,815,072 111 24,367,510 102 





Operating income ......... $230,051,828 $954 ~~ $242,079,975 $1,020 





1On basis of average mileage operated, 240,907.95 miles. 

2On basis of average mileage operated, 237,190.46 miles. 

In the twenty-third annual report of the commission will be 
found a comparative summary of the operating revenues and 
operating expenses of commercial railways for the fiscal years 
1908 and 1909; in the summary which immediately follows will 
be found a corresponding summary for the fiscal years 1909 and 
1910. 
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Summary of operating revenues, operating expenses, and taxes 
for the years ending June 30, 1910 and 1909. 


Year ending June 30,10. Year ending June 30, 09. 
- 














— —, ‘ 
= Average Average 
ITEM. Amount. per mile Amount. per mile 
i of line.t of line.” 
Freight revenue ..........+- $1,935,882,873 $8,098 $1,683,484,236 $7,207 
Passenger revenue .......... 631,772,131 2,642 564,718,617 2,417 
Other transportation revenue. 192,792,563 806 173,891,817 744 
Non-transportation revenue .. 26,908,568 112 22,599,996 96 
Total operating revenue... .$2,787,266.136 $11,659 $2,444,694,668 $10,466 
Less total operating expenses. 1,847,189,773 7,727 1,616,571,846 6,920 
Rail operations: Net revenue $940,076,363 $3,932 $828,122,821 $3,545 
Outside operations: Net reve- 
WOES Kock vevettih aces serke 2,684,892 11 4,404,796 18 
Total net operating revenue $942,761,256 $3,943 $832,527,618 $3,564 
EE Le siuoun sebkeore sess kes 104,144,076 435 90,979,696 389 
Operating income.......... $838,617,180 $3,508 $741,547,922 $3,174 


1On basis of average mileage operated during the year, 239,052.28 miles; 
mileage operated at end of year, 239,652.05 miles. 

“On basis of average mileage operated during the year, 233,583.72 miles; 
mileage operated at end of year, 233,902.12 miles. 


STATISTICS OF EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


The amended act of 1906 brought express companies under the 
jurisdiction of the commission. A system of accounts has been 
prescribed for express companies and a form of annual and of 
monthly reports, adjusted to the peculiar needs of this class of 
carriers, has been worked out. There also has been compiled and 
published the first statistical report covering the financial condi- 
tions and the operations of express companies, made in accord- 
ance with the accounting rules promulgated. 

The character of the business transacted by the express com- 
panies is indicated by the following statement, which shows for 
the months of April, August and December, 1909, the number of 
pieces carried, their, aggregate weight, the average weight per 
piece, the total revenue, the average revenue per piece, and the 
average revenue per pound. The expense incident to the com- 
pilation of the information by the express companies deterred 
the commission from requiring such a compilation for all the 
months of the year, but the combined results for the months 
selected may be accepted as typical of the business for the year. 

Summary of traffic for April, August, and December, 1909. 


Number of pieces 71,013,295 
NN NE NG ss issn sos bho 54S 5088'S bb aS DS KS SOs 5 SREP OOS 


eS EE OR II BES a s'n cs b:b noe ko eS0 5s 5 5oEN Rb oo eb 0s6 32.80 
I a he ea ee 6k bona boa eke eh kale xe $35,856,551.56 
AGCTEES TEVERUE MET PICOK, OHNE. «o:c0.00.00 0s 00 s0cscnevensene - 50.49 
EE EE Ec dis bese ne's sos S64 6555555500 mn Seen ws 1.54 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 

The administrative difficulty in dealing with this class of 
carriers arises from the fact that only a limited number of the 
electric railways of the country are engaged in interstate traffic. 
It was, however, recognized that whatever policy should be finally 
adopted to secure comprehensive compilations of the operations 
of electric lines a uniform system of accounts would be essential 
for this ‘class of carriers. As a matter of fact, the application of 
the system of accounts promulgated by the commission, which 
became effective for interstate electric lines on January 1, 1909, 
has been extended to a very large number of electric railway 
companies, regardless of jurisdiction. This was done partly 
through the adoption by certain of the state railway commissions 
of the system of accounts promulgated by the commission and 
partly through the co-operation of American Street & Interurban 
Railway Accountants’ Association. A form of annual report, 
also, has been issued, and a special section has been organized for 
handling these reports in the same way as the reports of other 
carriers are handled. The reports now on hand cover the fiscal 
years, 1908, 1909 and 1910. They have been examined but not 
compiled. 


PIPE LINES. 


Operating accounts for pipe lines have been issued to take 
effect January 1, 1911, and a form of special report has been 
issued calling for the usual information from this class of 
carriers. 
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WATER-LINE CARRIERS. 


Section 1 of the act to regulate commerce defines jurisdiction 
over water-line carriers as extending to carriers engaged in 
transportation “partly by railroad and partly by water when 
both are used under a common control, management or arrange- 
ment for a continuous carriage or shipment.” The policy 
adopted has been to deal in the first instance only with such car- 
riers by water as come manifestly within the rule of jurisdiction. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 


By the act of June 18, 1910, telegraph and telephone companies 
doing an interstate business were placed under the jurisdiction 
of the commission. Steps have already been taken for the 
formulation of a system of operating accounts for these com- 
panies, and it is expected that this system will become effective 
on July 1, 1911. The administration of the twentieth section of 
the act to regulate commerce, so far as telegraph companies are 
concerned, give rise to no very serious difficulty. With regard 
to telephone companies, however, the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. 

There are from 25,000 to 30,000 telephone companies which 
make provision for interstate communication, and the commis- 
sion is in doubt as to whether it was the intent of Congress to 
place all these companies under its supervision and control. No 
opinion is expressed at this time as to the administrative in- 
terpretation which should be placed upon the law in this regard. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS. 


The Bureau of Statistics and Accounts has brought to a con- 
clusion an extended investigation into the operating and finan- 
cial conditions of industrial railways. An industrial railway may 
be defined as an incorporated or unincorporated railway con- 
trolled by some manufacturing or mining industry, the major 
portion of whose traffic is furnished by the controlling com- 
pany. Such a road is distinguished from a commercial road in 
that it is not primarily for the sale of transportation; it is dis- 
tinguished irom a purely private track or siding in that the 
operation of its property gives rise to a service to which some 
definite payment or allowance may be assigned. 

Of the 2,410 industrial railways covered by the investigation 
referred to, it was found that, on June 30, 1909, 202 had sus- 
pended operations; 1,395 derived no revenue whatever from 
operations, that is to say, these were purely transportation agen- 
cies to the manufacturing or mining operations concerned; 364 
derived revenue from local rates or from contributions by the 
controlling industries, and 449 derived revenue from division 
of through rates or allowances by carriers with which they had 
physical connection or some sort of an understanding. It is this 
last-named class that is of especial significance. to the commis- 
sion when it is recognized how easily discriminations may be 
practiced by carriers through the agency of industrial railways 
which connect them with large shippers. 


CHARACTER OF THE SERVICE RENDERED BY THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
AND ACCOUNTS. 

It is the duty of the Bureau of Statistics and Accounts, among 
other things, to maintain a current compilation of all significant 
facts bearing upon the construction of railways and upon their 
operating, financial and contractual relations. The bureau thus 
becomes the repository of a fund of classified information of 
which the commission or Congress may avail itself as occasion 
arises. Comprehensive statistical investigations are likely to re- 
quire months, if not years, for their completion, and in order 
that the commission may have pertinent information on hand at 
the time it is needed such information must be kept up to date 
and in such form as to make it readily available. The extent of 
this service is only limited by the funds placed at the disposal 
of the commission. 

Another consideration is suggested by the fact that the com- 
mission, in rendering an opinion in a given case, can not safely 
place exclusive reliance upon the information submitted by the 
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plaintiff and the defendant. Every opinion rendered tends to 
fix operating conditions. It partakes, to some extent, of the 
nature of general instructions. Danger always attends the formu- 
lation of general principles on the basis of incomplete knowledge 
of the situation to which those principles pertain; and one of 
the highest services which the bureau of statistics and accounts 
can render to the commission is to gather information supple- 
mental to that derived from the examination of witnesses in par- 
ticular cases, to the end that each particular case may be de- 
cided in view of the general situation out of which it springs. 
During the past year the commission has in several cases de- 
ferred arriving at final conclusions until it makes an independent 
investigation of the alleged facts submitted in evidence and of 
the commercial conditions to which particular cases pertain. It 
is the desire of the commission to extend and perfect this branch 
of the service. 

A third service which the bureau of statistics and accounts 
can render to the commission lies in the determination of nor- 
mal units or attested averages of which the commission may 
avail itself when considering the evidence of witnesses in par- 
ticular cases. The only safeguard which the commission has 
against misleading evidence based on averages improperly com- 
piled is to have in its possession a fund of information by which 
these averages may be*easily tested. 

TRAFFIC STATISTICS. 

Statistics of transportation fall under the three general heads 
—financial statistics, operating statistics and statistics of traffic 
movement. The first and the second of the above-named classes 
of statistics are fairly well covered by the reports of the car- 
riers as at present rendered; these reports do not, however, ade- 
quately cover the statistics of traffic movement for internal com- 
merce. That such statistics are needed is evidenced by the fre- 
quent requests made for statements of traffic movement. The 
National Waterways Commission has several times asked for 
information of this sort. The commission undoubtedly has the 
authority, under the twentieth section of the act to regulate 
commerce, to call for such reports from interstate carriers as 
will enable it to determine the amount of traffic between selected 
points, or indeed to enter upon investigations leading to the pub- 
lication of a special report on trathce conditions and traffic move- 
ments. Such investigations, however, could not be undertaken 
with the funds now at the disposal of the commission. The mat- 
ter is brought to the attention of Congress for such action as it 
may deem wise. 

CONTROL OF SECURITIES. 


We have set forth in previous reports the reasons which have 
actuated us in recommending reasonable control of railway cap- 
italization, and without here repeating the same we deem it 
proper to add that subsequent observation and experience con- 
firm our conviction as to the wisdom and urgent need of proper 
legislation for this purpose. 

The commission’s system of accounts has been drawn in full 
recognition of the possibility that it may be used in the admin- 
istration of a law which shall give to some federal body super- 
visory control of capitalization. . 

The commission still urges valuation of railway property. 

WORK OF THE BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

While this board was organized primarily for the purpose of 
the examination of the accounts of carriers, it in reality now 
forms the Division of Accounts, and, in addition to field work 
connected with examinations, has done a great deal of construc- 
tive work in the formulation of the classifications of accounts 
prescribed by the commission for the various classes of carriers. 
Representatives have examined the accounts of 24 railways with 
37,000 miles of line. 

(An abstract of the remainder of the report will be printed 
next week.) 





The Central Uruguay Railway has applied to the minister of 
public works for leave to inaugurate the first section of the line 
from Nico Perez to Treinta y Tres. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC IN ENGLAND.* 


BY LOGAN G. M’PHERSON. 
HEE 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC. 


No place in England is farther away than 90 miles from the 
sea. If a place in the interior be 90 miles from the sea on one 
side, it is therefore but 90 miles from the sea on the other side. 
This emphasizes the fact that all transportation must be for short 
distances, the average haul throughout the kingdom for minerals 
being probably not more than 30 and for merchandise probably 
not more than 50 miles. The proximity of nearly every place in 
England to two or more ports and the desire of the railways 
serving each port to increase the traffic therefrom, naturally 
caused rivalry between the different railroads in the interest of 
the respective ports. This was intense a generation ago, leading 
to a development which has materially modified the distribution 
of merchandise in England. 

A iarge incoming vessel naturally brings cargoes of greater 
quantity than the manufacturers or merchants can conveniently 
absorb at one time. To accommodate the traders of the interior 
the railroad companies have erected warehouses and gained con- 
trol of docks at the ports in which they store for the importers 
at a nominal charge, and at places often for a considerable time 
without any charge at all, inbound cargoes, from which ship- 
ments are made from time to time to the traders in such quanti- 
ties as they desire. Similar storage is also made in other docks 
and warehouses not controlled by the railways. The result has 
been the practical abolition of the immediate keeping of stocks 
by the merchants and in large measure the doing away with the 
reception of raw materials in large quantities by the manu- 
facturers. This development has been furthered by the increas- 
ing use oi the telegraph and of the telephone. A merchant in the 
interior, for example, at Birmingham or Leeds, who until so re- 
cently as a dozen years ago kept a large or fairly large stock of 
merchandise at his place of business, now keeps but a small stock, 
frequently replenishing it by orders made often by telegraph or 
by telephone. These are forwarded by the railway company 
overnight, it being possible to reach from any seaport the greater 
number of towns in England between the close of business on 
one day and its opening on the next, or perhaps within twenty- 
four hours at the utmost. This development has forced the rail- 
ways to the greatest speed in their deliveries and has necessitated 
their continuing to use small cars, or trucks, as they are called, 
a trainload of which presents an incomprehensible spectacle to an 
American who sees them for the first time after having been ac- 
customed to the tremendous cars and great trains of his own 
country. By actual counting it has been found that of 4,000 or 
more shipments made from a London freight station in a single 
night over three-fourths did not exceed three hundredweight 
each. 

This change in the distribution of imported merchandise is 
paralleled by the change in the distribution of products from the 
factories. For example, a factory in the interior that once main- 
tained in London a stock of leather goods or a stock of woollen 
goods or of this or that product, with a staff of bookkeepers and 
shipping clerks, now has in London but an agent with an outfit 
of samples from which a customer makes selection. The agent 
telegraphs the factory at once and the goods are at the cus- 
tomer’s place of business in any town in England the next day. 
This method of distribution has so advanced that with the ex- 
ception perhaps of coal and bricks large stocks are not kept any- 
where in England except at the ports where imports are received, 
and at places of manufacture. Even at places of manufacture 
the stocks of finished goods are often not considerable, the manu- 
facturer keeping his production down very close to the level of 
his orders. He will also manufacture especially even a small or- 
der for goods not ordinarily and generally staple. The grain 





*From a preliminary report to the National Waterways Commission of 
the United States. 
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warehouses of England do not serve as storehouses between one 
harvest and another, that function being performed by the eleva- 
tors in the countries of production. Grain for English consump- 
tion is ordered from these countries of production all the year 
round in quantities necessary to keep up the supply in local 
warehouses. 

The railways also maintain warehouses in the interior at their 
principal stations in which is stored raw material from which 
the manufacturers obtain supplies as they need them. It is thus 
with wool and cotton, the bases of the great textile industries. 
Even of coal, about one-half of the quantity consumed in Lon- 
don, 8,345,094 tons in 1907, comes by rail, being distributed to the 
144 coal depots established by the railways throughout the city, 
to which the local dealers come for their supplies. Of the re- 
mainder 8,202,771 tons came by sea, principally from Newcastle, 
Hull and Goole, and but 24,992 tons by canal. 

It naturally follows that this retail system of distribution over 
short distances, the development of which has been unusually 
rapid during the last decade, is having an effect upon the indus- 
tries. It has become a question with many a manufacturer who 
once found it profitable to operate his plant in the vicinity of the 
interior coal supply, where he worked up raw material from the 
large quantities held in stock, whether it were not better for 
him to remove his plant to the seashore, thus eliminating the 
transportation charge on his raw material to the interior. This 
juestion especially confronts the manufacturers of heavy goods 
and those which enter largely into the export trade, and some 
of them have decided it by removing their plants to the coast. 
Here are now nearly all of the furnaces in which the imported 
ore is wrought into pig iron, and plants of other kinds are mi- 
grating to the water in such number as seriously to disturb the 
interior towns which they are leaving. 


FREIGHT RATES. 


The workingmen engaged in the plants on the coast and their 
families are also relieved of the rail charge on their foodstuffs, 
by far the greater proportion of which now comes by sea. The 
discrimination which the railroads have made in their tariffs on 
imported foodstuffs and those of local origin has been a fruitful 
source of complaint on the part of the English farmers and 
producers. These claim that it is a manifest outrage that grain 
from other countries, bacon and eggs from Denmark, fruits and 
vegetables from France and Holland, should be carried by the 
railways from the ports to the places of consumption at rates 
far lower than are charged for similar foodstuffs of English 
production. The railways retort that the imported foodstuffs 
come in large quantities and can be carried in truckloads that 
run through to the markets, whereas the English farmers and 
dairymen persist in sending small and scattered shipments which 
have to be picked up from one place after another by the rail- 
ways, which seldom obtain a full truckload, even after a stop is 
made at several stations. They also state that the imported 
foodstuffs are carefully and securely packed, whereas the Eng- 
lish producers persist in bringing their shipments either without 
any packing whatever or in unsecure bundles loosely put to- 
gether. They claim that even the offer of lower rates for traffic, 
to be shipped under conditions that even approximate those of 
the imported articles, has been ineffective to bring about marked 
improvement in these heedless practices. 

The high capitalization of the English railway, which averages 
about $314,000 a mile—including the high cost of land, the ini- 
tial parliamentary expenses, the multiple tracks, the great stone 
stations, the bridges over or tunnels under road crossings, which 
has increased because of the charges of many improvements to 
capital account that in the United States would have been paid 
out of earnings, none of which has even from the beginning 
been written down because of reorganization or other reasons, 
but which was increased by the issue of ordinary or “nominal” 
shares a few vears ago—manifestly compels the charging of 
high rates. Another factor is the short average haul, the ter- 
minal expenses being as great for short haul as for long haul 
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traffic, and the cartage on high class traffic adds to the expense 
of service. It would seem that the charges on this short traffic— 
that which moves twenty or twenty-five miles or even in some 
cases for somewhat greater distances—are less than those for 
similar distances in the United States, especially if comparison 
be made with the rates of the express companies, who carry 
much of that which corresponds to the short distance rail traf- 
fic of England. For greater distances the rates per ton per 
mile of the English railways are probably something like three 
times those of the United States, where the essential- traffic is 
in great quantities carried for long distances at exceedingly 
low rates per ton per mile. Even bituminuous coal pays a rate 
of about one cent per ton per mile in the channels of greatest 
movement. When comparison is made with higher class arti- 
cles, the difference is markedly in favor of the United States. 
A shipment of malleable iron castings from Springfield, Ohio, 
to Bradford paid a higher transportation charge from Liverpool 
to Bradford than from Springfield to Liverpool. A shipment 
of household furniture paid a transportation charge of .$35.35 
for the 202 miles from Liverpool to London, while it had paid 
but $57.50 for the 815 miles from Indianapolis to New York. 
The average receipts per ton per mile of the principal railway in 
England for 1900 have been estimated as from general merchan- 
dise four cents, from livestock seven cents, from minerals one 
and four-tenths cents. A comparison by the same authority of 
the traffic of this principal English railway and one of the fore- 
most American railways for the year 1900 shows that the aver- 
age receipt per ton per mile by the American railroad was fifty- 
four one-hundredths of a cent, while by the English railroad it 
amounted to over two and one-third cents. 

It is estimated by Mr. Acworth that the charge for rail trans- 
portation in England on the commerce of that country is not 
more than one-half the transportation charge by rail on the 
corresponding commerce of the United States. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that a large part of English consump- 
tion is of imported articles and that on these articles the con- 
sumer pays not only the English rail freight, but the water 
freight and the rail freight in the country of production. In the 
United States by far the greater consumption is of domestic 
origin, which is moved principally by rail, the rail freight in the 
United States being the only transportation charge which it has 
to bear, and the average hau! is three times greater than in 
England. 


The report of the Board of Trade shows that in 1908 were 
15,861 miles of steam railways in England and Wales whose total 
gross receipts during that year were $499,624,470. The total 
freight carried amounted to 416,488,885 tons, of which 330,894,917 
were of minerals and 85,543,968 of general merchandise. Neither 
ton mile nor passenger mile statistics are available. Their total 
capital was $4,981,220,000, an average of over $314,000 per mile. 
The return on this capital averages but 3.5 per cent. This re- 
turn would average about 3.9 per cent. if the “nominal” shares 
issued a few years ago were excluded. This means that the 
average return to capital per mile is $11,000, an amount greater 
than the grogg earnings per mile of many an American railway. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


A comparison of the passenger traffic of the principal English 
railway and a leading American railway for 1900 shows the 
average receipt per passenger per mile on the American line to 
have been 1.98 cents and on the English line 1.74 cents. Another 
English railway of large passenger traffic reports 1.1 cents as its 
average receipt per passenger per mile. The English railway, 
with 35 per cent. less miles of line, carried 49 per cent. more pas- 
sengers, its density of passenger traffic therefore being 128 per 
cent. greater than that of the American railway. In the average 
rate per mile are of course included the third class passengers— 
to which there is no corresponding class in the United States— 
who in 1908 constituted 95 per cent. of the whole and from whom 
on all the railways was derived 74.9 per cent. of the entire pas- 
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senger revenue, and the season passengers from whom was ob- 
tained 10.9 per cent. of the passenger revenue. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In recent years there has been much discussion in England as 
to the industrial and commercial prestige of that country, which 
many ‘think is not being fully maintained. An English writer 
puts the situation as follows: 

“No one can ignore the fact that the nation has arrived at a 
crisis in its existence. We have to face the fact that great com- 
petitors have arisen, with whom we shall, in the future, have to 
share trade which until the last few years was ours alone. No 
one who has watched the growth of the cotton manufacturing 
history in the United States, on the Continent, in India, and in 
Japan, can for one moment doubt that we shall never again sup- 
ply the large proportion of the population of the world with cot- 
ton cloth as hitherto, and that we shall have to work hard to 
retain our fair proportion of the world’s cotton trade. Those 
who mark the development of the iron and steel industries of the 
United States, of Germany, and of Belgium, cannot hide from 
themselves the unpleasant fact that we shall have great dif- 
ficulties in maintaining our position in the iron trade. Those 
able to appreciate the wonderful progress of the United States 
in the production of machinery of all descriptions are certainly 
justified in their anxiety lest the engineering industry of the 
country has been eclipsed. The tinplate trade, of which at one 
time we had a monopoly, has already received a blow from the 
extension of the industry in the United States. Those in touch 
with our woollen and worsted trade are certainly uneasy lest 
France and the United States should take the position we for- 
merly held, if they have not already done so. In the boot and 
shoe trade we are now apparently outdistanced by the Americans 
and the French. Our chemical trade has had a most uncom- 
fortable experience in recent years, both from the growth of the 
industry in the States and in Germany. So far as the produc- 
tion of cereals and of farm produce is concerned, we have long 
been outdistanced by the enterprise, the scientific methods, and 
the soil of other countries.” 

This view is now, however, universally accepted, there being 
men of affairs who claim that England’s industry and commerce 
on the whole have increased, although the percentage of increase 
is not so large as that of some other countries that practically 
had not entered the field until England had substantially at- 
tained her full growth. 

It cannot be doubted that whatever change may have taken 
place is largely due to economic causes. over which England has 
no control, nor can it be doubted that it is in part due to in- 
ternational conditions over which England can exert a measure 
of control. In the middle of the nineteenth century, when the in- 
dustrial and commercial supremacy of the country was at its 
zenith, England had profited by long years of immunity from 
war within her immediate confines. The sturdiness and intelli- 
gence of the main population and the variety of the natural re- 
sources led to the attainment of great industrial advance while 
Europe was torn and weakened with conflict, and the United 
States was yet at the beginning of manufacturing. In two gen- 
erations the nations of the continent have become more clearly 
outlined, and although heavily burdened with militarism, have 
not for nearly forty years known the ravages of actual war. This 
had led to a growth of industry which naturally has entered into 
competition with that of England. It is needless to recount the 
progress made in two generations by the United States, which 
has aggressively entered the markets of other countries. This 
development of the industries of other lands has worked to the 
disadvantage of English manufacture in more ways than one, 
Not very long ago her artisans wrought practically all of the 
wooden work used in her buildings from lumber brought from 
other lands. Now her contractors find it less expensive to im- 
port doors, sashes and blinds which are made into these finished 
forms in the countries where the logs are cut. Until very re- 
cently a prominent builder kept a force of boys at work making 
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some of the smaller and simpler shapes of wood used in every 
household. But one day a shipload of these shapes made in an- 
other land arrived at an English port and were offered to the 
builder at a lower price, freight included, than they cost when 
made in his own shop. He bought the cargo and discharged the 
boys. This is but one example in one line of industry. It could 
be multiplied. 

It would be ungracious for a citizen of another country, even 
so closely allied as is the United States, to point out the mal-ad- 
justments in the internal affairs of England, were they also not 
known of all men. The aristocratic and landed interest may not 
be so much of a burden as in previous generations, but the mili- 
tary establishment weighs more heavily; the shortsightedness 
of trade unions has forced up wages and levelled down the arti- 
san’s output; the clinging of business men to oldtime methods, 
comfortable and satisfying as they are to those who can afford 
to pay good prices for good things, has enabled their more adapt- 
able competitors of other nations to cater to the wants of the 
masses of people of various lands. In the United States the best 
brains and energy have gone into the fields of transportation and 
industry and the courses of the universities and colleges have been 
modified in order to qualify for entering upon such careers. In 
England the tradition that young men attending the universities 
should receive the education that was originally. intended to train 
candidates for the clergy has continued with little diminution un- 
til within recent years and the graduates still flock to public life 
and the professions. An offset to this which is just beginning 
to be felt is the scientific and industrial training given by the 
universities at Birmingham and other places in the interior. 

In the survey of those factors of English life which enter into 
industry and commerce and which need a better adaptation of 
means to end, if that industry and commerce shall continue to 
buttress England’s claim to a foremost rank among the nations, 
there is no need for wonder that her interior transportation 
agencies have met with critical consideration. 


To the casual observer, familiar with American methods, it 
would seem that distribution by rail in trucks of eight and ten 
tons must necessarily be lacking in economy, especially when 
very many trains are run each composed of cars below the 
drawing power of the engine. It is easy to understand that the 
small area of the country, its excess of imports and its long 
coastline should have made it an easy matter for the railways 
and the merchants to fall into this retail system of distribu- 
bution, but that it conduces to economy of manufacture would 
seem open to question, as well as that the system has been car- 
ried too far in certain lines of commercial distribution for the 
best interests of the country. 


These doubts do not need to rest as impressions of a casual 
observer, for they have been expressed by George Paish, one of 
the editors of the Statist, who for many years has given close at- 
tention to the minutiae of railway management both in England 
and in the United States. In a book entitled “The British Rail- 
way Position,” published by the Statist in 1902, and consisting 
in the main of articles published in that paper during that and 
the previous year, Mr. Paish draws a comparison between the 
methods of conducting transportation on the American and the 
English railways that is distinctly unfavorable to the latter. The 
comparisons of England and American passenger and freight re- 
ceipts used in the preceding pages have been taken from this book 
as well as the quoted passage in regard to the impairment of 
England’s progress in industry. : 

While making full allowance for the different conditions under 
which the traffic of the two countries is moved, Mr. Paish argues 
that the English railway managers have been wasteful in their 
methods. From such published data as were available he makes 
the following deductions: The passenger mileage of the foremost 
railway of England increased 73 per cent. from 1880 to 1900, and 
the increase in train mileage was nearly 60 per cent. There was 
an increase of but four passengers per train notwithstanding the 
tremendous increase in the total passenger traffic. The increase 
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in the total ton mileage for the twenty years was 29.8 per cent., 
while the increase in the freight train mileage was 24.1 per cent., 
the average train load increasing but three tons in the twenty 
years, while the rate per ton per mile fell off one-five-hundredth 
of a cent. This increase in mideage means that the cost of moy- 
ing a ton of goods on the principal English railway increased 
24 per cent. in twenty years, while on a leading American rail- 
way it was reduced 33 per cent. On the American railway the 
net earnings per ton per mile decreased 52.9 per cent., while on 
the English railway they decreased but 20.9 per cent. Yet the 
receipts per freight train mile of the American railway in 
1900 were $2.60, while those of the English railway were but 
$1.62, and this notwithstanding that the average freight rate of 
the English railway was nearly four and a half times greater 
than that of the American. The American railway reduced its 
cost of carrying a passenger by 13 per cent., while the English 
railway increased its cost by 11% per cent. The receipts per 
passenger train mile were $1.31, while those of the English rail- 
way were $1.08. On the cost of carrying a passenger one mile 
in 1880 the English railway had an advantage of 42.7 per cent., 
but in 1900 the difference in its favor was only 26.7 per cent., 
notwithstanding that the density of its traffic was 128.1 per cent. 
greater. 

These figures in the case of the English railway, it must be 
remeinbered, are not the definite outcome of exact statistics, but 
deductions from available data and they are not without chal- 
lenge by English railway authorities. Inasmuch as the showing 
of no other English railway would be as favorable as that of 
its foremost line, these deductions if correct incontestably prove 
that the criticism of English operating methods as wasteful has 
large foundation. The remedy evidently is to increase the load 
per train, whether of passenger or freight. In the way of this 
achievement are many difficulties. The railways own but about 
55 per cent. of the total number of freight cars and it will not 
be easy to induce private owners to substitute larger cars for 
those which they can control. The use of larger cars will neces- 
sitate the enlargement of scales, turntables, loading and unload- 
ing appliances and other structures that have been built in 
adaptation to the smaller cars. It will undoubtedly, however, he 
to the advantage of the manufacturers and the traders to assist 
the railways in moving larger train loads. In this way can be 
attained the economy of operation which will make possible that 
reduction in rates which will contribute to a diminution in the 
cost of production which would seem to be the sine qua non of 
English industrial existence. 

That the English railways have been very defective in prepar- 
ing statistics of operation necessary for the information of the 
managers in guiding their operations has been called to atten- 
tion throughout many years. It would seem, however, that in 
this respect the railways may be at the beginning of a new era 
if they accept and take action along the lines of a very com- 
plete report embodying the forms desirable for the provision of 
necessary data for future information which has just been made 
by a committee on statistics composed of representatives of both 
the railways and the Board of Trade. 

It should also be said that in recent vears many of the railways 
have proceeded vigorously toward increasing their train load 
and the attainment of economy of operation in other directions. 
As a result the average receipts per freight train mile have in- 
creased year by year for each of the last ten years. Many cars 
of fifteen and twenty tons and some of thirty tons capacity have 
been placed in service. The railway managers say that except 
for the carriage of coal. brick, stone and similar material it is 
not economical to use a car of more than fifteen tons capacity. 
This is beause large shipments of merchandise are seldom of- 
fered from one place of consignment to one place of destination, 
that the demand for speedy transportation forbids the holding 
of cars and trains for full loads of such general merchandise, and 
that moreover as trains move with trucks consigned to a num- 
ber of different stations it is more economical to load a truck 
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light for a particular station that it may be quickly detached fromm 
the train at that station than it would be to put the consignments. 
for two or more stations in the same truck and hold the entire 
train at the various stations for the unloading of the particular 
consignments destined to each. It will be perceived that these 
considerations have their root in the existent system of commer- 
cial distribution, the traders preferring to pay the present high 
rates for the quick movement of small shipments than to obtain 
larger quantities, which would necessitate the use of larger capital 
and the increase of their storage facilities. Another difficulty of 
the railways in the way of increasing their train loads and de- 
creasing speed is the growing competition in carrying small 
freight of the electric lines and motor car lines. 

Dissatisfaction with the industrial and commercial condition 
has led in England to a revival of interest in the interior water- 
ways, to a belief expressed by many that were the canals and 
navigations improved England’s handicap in the markets of the 
world would be diminished. 

In 1906 was appointed the Royal Commission on Canals and ~ 
Waterways, composed of a number of able men, with Lord Shut- 
tleworth as chairman. This commission at once set about a 
thorough and comprehensive study of the waterways, not only 
of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, but of the Cojti- 
nent. Their reports published at this writing, containing ihe 
evidence of two hundred and sixty witnesses, statistics as to the 
length, capacity, traffic and earnings of the waterways of the 
United Kingdom, with a number of maps and the reports of the 
assistant commissioner who conducted the investigation of the 
waterways of Belgium, France and Germany, are comprised in 
six large volumes, aggregating nearly 3,000 pages. 

They set forth that in England and Wales are 4,053 miles of 
canals and navigations. Of these 965 miles belong to railways, 
219 miles are controlled by railways, while 2,869 miles are in- 
dependent. The traffic returns show that during 1905 the rail- 
way owned and controlled canals carried 12,645,030 tons, and 
the independent canals exclusive of the Manchester Ship Canal 
19,695,234 tons, the independent canals having gained a half mil- 
lion tons and the railway canals having lost two million tons 
since 1898. The average haul as far as calculable was about 17.5 
miles, and upon the waterways for which exact figures were ob- 
tainable coal constituted 45 per cent of the tonnage. The gross 
of the railway canals was $3,217,615, the net, revenue 
$641,525; the gross revenue of the independent canals was $7,- 
934,480, the net revenue $1,682,125. The capital expended on 
the English canals and navigations is reported as $150,000,000, an 
average of $37,000 per mile. 

Of the 32,340,264 tons carried by the interior waterways of 
England and Wales during 1905, 21,042,049 tons were carried on 
ten waterways comprising 984 of the total 4,053 miles, and the 
larger part of this tonnage was carried over a relatively small 
portion of these waterways. About 1,400,000 tons were borne by 
the Thames Navigation and 1,000,000 tons by the Regents Canal, 
both of which are engaged in the immediate service of the City 
of London, but neither of which can be considered as profitable, 
the working expenditure of the Thames Navigation for 1905 hav- 
ing exceeded the revenue by over $30,000, while the revenue of 
the Regents Canal & Dock Company, which sustains a capital 
of nearly $9,000,000, exceeded the working expenditure by but 
$315,000, over one-third of the revenue being derived from the 
docks. The Grand Junction Canal, which sustains a capital of 
over $10,000,000, carried 1,800,000 tons, yielding an excess of 
revenue over working expenditures of about $305,000. The Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal, which sustains a capital of almost $9,000,000, 
carried nearly 2,500,000 tons, vielding an excess of revenue over 
working expenditure of about $190,000. The Aire & Calder 
Navigation, which sustains a capital of a little over $15,000,000, 
carried 2,800,000 tons, which yielded an excess of revenue above 
working expenditure of over $500,000. The*’Weaver Navigation, 
with a capital of over $6,700,000, carried over 1,000,000 tons, yield- 
ing an excess of revenue above working expenditure of about 
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$11,000. The Birmingham Canal, to which the London & North- 
western Railway makes an annual appropriation under the terms 
of its guarantee, carried over 7,500,000 tons. The canals are 
practically the same in extent as at the beginning of the railway 
era and for the most part equipped as then with small boats 
towed by horses. The traffic of thany of them has so fallen off 
that they are cumbered by débris, grown with weeds, and in 
various stages of decay. 

Of the most profitable of the navigations is the independent 
Aire & Calder with main line extending about 20 miles from 
Leeds through prolific coal fields to Goole on the Humber, which 
is improved from that point to where the river becomes an es- 
tuary of the North Sea. This navigation carries coal in large 
quantities to Goole, where it is loaded in vessels that take it to 
different ports of England as well as to other countries. This 
coal is loaded at the mines in receptacles termed compartments, 
which are hauled to the mine mouths on trolleys, and thence 
likewise, when filled, to the navigation, where they float off the 
trolley into the water. Then they are hauled into line, a number, 
sometimes as many as thirty, forming practically one barge, which 
is drawn by a tug to Goole, no unloading and. reloading being 
necessary between the mine mouth and that port. This arrange- 
ment is here practicable because of the easy approach from the 
mine to the navigation, the very gradual slope of the naviga- 
tion to the not far distant port, the plentiful supply of water, 
and the few locks, the hauling of large quantities at one time 
therefore being practicable. Even with these great natural ad- 
vantages in favor of the waterway, the railways carry just about 
as much coal as the carial from the mines to Goole, and the rail- 
ways carry all of the coal from these mines that goes to the 
farther port of Hull. The navigation and the railway also com- 
pete for grain and other commodities, that move from the seaport 
towards Leeds, under a rate adjustment which allows the canal 
a slight advantage and is generally supposed to be agreed upon 
between the railway and the canal. 

The returns contained in the preceding paragraphs do not in- 
clude the Manchester Ship Canal. This was built to enhance the 
prosperity of Manchester, which her citizens believed to be wan- 
The capital subscriptions came mainly from them, even hum- 
ble wage earners, carried away by the furore attending the 
launching of the project, investing their small savings. The canal 
has never paid a dividend, but has breught industries to its banks, 
business to Manchester and greatly enhanced the value of land in 
its vicinity. 

The witnesses who gave evidence before the commission ex- 
pressed widely different opinions. The proprietors of and the 
carriers over the independent canals are practically a unit in 
favor of their resuscitation, urging that the railway canals be 
taken from under the railway ownership and control, which they 
claim has strangled their traffic. The general proposition seems 
to be that the unification of the interior waterway system should 
be brought about by the government, that it should furnish the 
requisite capital and perform the necessary work. A few of the 
witnesses, however, were of the opinion that separate trusts 
should be formed for the administration of the canals of each 
district. There was no one to venture the opinion that the re- 
quired capital could be obtained by private subscription and but 
few thought that municipal or other local governments would 
make any considerable subscription. 

The managers of the railways were a unit in saying that the 
interior waterways could never be made profitable in competition 
with the railways; that such canals as the railways controlled had 
not been sought by them, but had been forced upon them by the 
canal proprietors at the time their charters were obtained; that 
in accordance with the provisions of their taking over they had 
been maintained in good condition; that instead of strangling 
their traffic the railways would be only too glad to have them 
carry enough traffic to make them remunerative instead of being 
compelled to operate them mainly at a loss; that furthermore 
the railways would be very glad to be relieved of the canals and 
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the attendant burdens and would welcome any reasonable prop- 
osition to that end. 

But few of the witnesses were of the opinion that even a 
resuscitated waterway system would be of any particular bene- 
fit to agriculture, the farmers desiring more speedy transporta- 
tion; and that moreover they would not be able to furnish traf- 
fic in sufficient quantities to give the barges adequate loads. It 
was aiso generally stated that a waterway system would be of 
little use in the distribution of the merchandise which is so 
rapidly conveyed by the railways. 

It was generally agreed, even by those who favored the uni- 
fication of the interior waterway system, that it could not be 
made profitable except by the use of barges with a capacity far 
greater than those at present in use, which do not carry on the 
average more than 25 or 50, or with exceptions on one or two 
waterways, not more than 100 tons; and that therefore the canals 
and navigations would have to be made uniform, which in most 
cases would mean a considerably increased depth, and that locks 
and other structures would have to be reconstructed to permit 
the passage of larger boats, which as a rule would have to be 
propelled by steam instead of by horsepower as at present. In 
opposition to this it was pointed out that large barges would not 
be profitable unless they were fully loaded and that the waiting 
for a full load would usually entail a loss of time that would 
handicap them in competition with the railway. It was pointed 
out that even were it attempted to improve the Grand Junction 
Canal in order that it might supply London with a large propor- 
tion of its coal, this coal would still have to be conveyed by 
rail from the mine mouths, which are at greatly differing levels, 
to the canal and that it would need to be redistributed from the 
canal to the coal depots in London, whereas the railways now 
carry coal directly from the mine mouths to the depots. This 
lack of susceptibility to. the ramifications necessary to reach 
numerous and widely distributed places of destination is ad- 
vanced as one of the principal arguments against any attempt 
at the extended improvement of the canals. It is also pointed 
out that in any event navigation would be very slow because of 
the numerous locks, which on many of the canals average more 
than one to a mile; that while it is difficult at present to keep 
the canals that traverse the watersheds adequately supplied with 
water, this difficulty would be greatly enhanced were the required 
quantity of water radically increased, and that the impairment 
of operation due to frost in the winter and drought in the sum- 
mer would not be overcome. 

Those favoring the resuscitation of the waterways admit 
that a great number of the canals are not worth improving, that 
any possible traffic that might come to them would not justify 
the expenditure. Plans were presented for a through system 
of waterways between London, Birmingham and_ Liverpool, 
Bristol, Birmingham and Hull. These plans differ in the pro- 
visions as to depth and width of the channels and locks and 
capacity of the boats that are to be transported. The estimates 
have been variously attacked and the conclusions challenged. 

Those opposed to the resuscitation of the waterways contend 
that if the scheme were practicable, private subscriptions could 
readily be obtained to any necessary amount, and that it would 
be unfair for the government to appropriate money derived from 
the taxpayers as a whole for a purpose that would benefit but 
parts and not all of the country. It is furthermore contended 
that it is manifestly unjust for the government, which has chart- 
ered raiiways that have been constructed and are maintained by 
private capital, to invest public funds in charinels that would enter 
into competition with the railways, that this policy would be 
confiscation, with the inevitable result that the government would 
be obliged to take over the railways themselves. 





The Argentine Executive has approved the contract entered 
into with Messrs Domingo Salva & Co. for the construction of 
a railway line from Rosario to Mendoza and a port in San 
Lorenzo. 








General News Section. 


At Los Angeles, Cal., December 26, A. Hoxsey, in a Wright 
biplane rose to a height of 11,474 ft. He found the atmosphere 
very cold. 


On the evening of December 22, about 7 o’clock, an express 
train of the Southern Pacific was robbed in the heart of the 
city of El Paso, Texas. The robber had boarded the observation 
car at the station, and he compelled the porter to walk ahead 
of him through the car. After getting about $100, he commanded 
a brakeman to stop the train, and he got off and escaped. 


A lone robber went through Missouri Pacific train 112 between 
Leavenworth and Kansas City on Christmas day, and at the 
point of a revolver held up the passengers, getting several watches 
and a good deal of money. He shot Captain H. L. Newbold, of 
the United States Army, because the latter did not put up his 
hands quickly enough, and knocked down one of the passengers 
who got up from his seat as if to resist him. 


There is a wide discrepancy between the figures of the Texas 
Railroad Commission and H. G. Askew, statistician for the Texas 
lines, regarding the results of operation in the last fiscal year. 
The commission estimates the net income of the roads for the 
year at 6 per cent. Mr. Askew figures that the total sum avail- 
able for betterments, additions and dividends in the fiscal year 
1910 was but 39/100 of 1 per cent. on this value for taxation. 


It is reported in Austin, Texas, that the law which was passed 
by the last legislature, directed specially against the International 
& Great Northern, is likely to be repealed. The effect of this 
law was to require the payment of all unsecured claims that 
were created during the receivership. Senator Hudspeth, of El 
Paso, proposes to introduce a bill for the repeal of the law. It 
is claimed that this piece of legislation has greatly retarded rail- 
way construction in Texas. The demand for repeal comes chiefly 
from the people of the Western and Southern portions of the 
State. It is understood that Governor-elect O. B. Colquitt is in 
favor of the proposed repealing measure. 


Interesting Collection of Old Railway Passes. 


The Railway Age Gazette has received a letter from B. S. 
Young, a son of Joseph A. Young, and a grandson of Brigham 
Young, formerly president of the Mormon church, offering for 
sale a very interesting collection of 58 railway passes, issued in 
1871, to his father, Joseph A. Young, then president and general 
superintendent of the Utah Central Railway, now a part of the 
Oregon Short Line. 

The passes, which were for transportation over railways in 
all parts of the United States, were signed by and bear the 
autographs of many railway officers then occupying operating 
positions, who subsequently rose to the highest offices. For 
instance, the pass from the Pennsylvania Railroad was signed 
by A. J. Cassatt, general superintendent; that from the Peoria 
& Rock Island by R. R. Cable, superintendent; that from the 
Burlington & Missouri River by C. E. Perkins, general super- 
intendent; that from the Illinois Central and Leased Lines by 
Marvin Hughitt, general superintendent; that from the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific by Hugh Riddle, general superintendent; 
that from the Hannibal & St. Joseph by George H. Nettleton, 
general superintendent; that from the Chicago & Southwestern 
by James N. Burnes, president. Mr. Burnes’ name is not so 
familiar to railway men as the other names mentioned, all of 
which are those of men who subsequently became presidents of 
great railways. Mr. Burnes, however, subsequently became a very 
wealthy man at St. Joseph, Mo., and represented his district 
in Congress for many years, during which he attained great 
political prominence. A complete list of the passes with the 
names of the men who signed them is as follews: 


Pennsylvania Railway, No. 1311. Signed by A. J. Cassatt, 
general superintendent. 

Wilmington & Reading Railroad, No. 651. Signed by Hugh 
E. Steele, president. 

Denver, Pacific Railway, No. 377. Signed by C. W. Fisher, 
superintendent. 


Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville Railway Company, No. (None). 
Ed. Hudson, superintendent. 

Chicago & Illinois Southern Railroad, No. 28 J. B. Ayer, 
general superintendent. 

Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota Railway, No. 702. 
Geo. Green, president. 

Union Pacific Railroad, No. 326. T. E. Sickels, chief engineer 
and superintendent. 

Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad, No. 1279, 
A. S. Hopkins, general superintendent. 

Boston & Providence Railroad, No. 412. 
superintendent. 

Kentucky Central Railroad. George H. Pendleton, president. 

Peoria & Rock Island Railway, No. 584 R. R. Cable, 
superintendent. . 

Galveston, Houston & Henderson Railroad, No. 775. Robert 
Colwell, manager. 

Worcester & Nashua Railroad. C. S. Turner, superintendent. 

Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway, No. 1306. W. H. Cruger, 
vice-president and general superintendent. _ 

Burlington & Missouri River Railway, No. 11. C. E. Perkins, 
general superintendent. 

Illinois Central Railroad and Leased Lines, No. 6. M. 
Hughitt, general superintendent. 

Hastings & Dakota Railway. W. G. Le Duo, vice-president. 

Sheboygan & Fond du Lac Railroad, No. 446. T. F. Stone, 
superintendent. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, No. 969. Hugh 
Riddle, general superintendent. 

Middleburgh & Schoharie Railroad. P. S. Daniorth, super- 
intendent. 

Omaha & Southwestern Railroad. I. F. Young, assistant 
superintendent. 

Alton & St. Louis Packet Company, No. 156. Richard Holmes, 
secretary. 

Brunswick & Albany Railroad Co., No. 303. (7), president. 

St. Louis, Belleville & Southern Omaha Railway, No. 8 W. 
G. Broughton, general superintendent. 

Midland Pacific Railway, Neb., No. 335. J. N. Converse, 
general superintendent. 

Little Rock & Fort Smith Railroad, No. 653. D. W. C. 
Brown, general superintendent. 

Michigan Central Railroad, No. 2. H. E. Sanger, general 
superintendent. 

Peninsular Railway, No. 382. L. D. Dibble, president. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. G. H. Devereaux, 
general manager. 

Boston & Maine Railroad. W. Mendes, superintendent. 

Great Western Railway of Canada. W. H. Nevins, (?) 
superintendent. 

Union Pacific Transfer Co., No. 282. H. C. Nutt, superin- 
tendent. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, No. 1146. Robert 
Harris, general superintendent. 

St. Paul & Sioux City Railway, No. 1382. E. F. Drake, 
president. 

Kansas City Packet Company Steamers, No. 592. E. W. 
Gould, president. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railway. John Alma, Jr., vice-president. 

Burlington & Missouri River Railroad in Neb. Thos. Doane, 
chief engineer and superintendent. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway, No. 0643. Jno. C. Gault, 
general superintendent. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway, No. 71l. J. W. 
McCullough, general manager. 

Florida Railroad, No. 743. W. N. Hood, general superin- 
tendent. 

Colorado Central Railway, No. 140. J. B. Shepherd, super- 
intendent. 

N. Y. & Oswego Midland Railroad Company, No. 713. W. 
P. McKinley, superintendent. 

Atlanta & West Point Railroad, No. 1182. L. P. Grant, 
superintendent. 

Camden & Amboy Railroad. Wm. H. Gatzman, president. 

Rutland, Vermont Valley & Montreal & Plattsburgh Rail- 
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roads and Burlington Steamboat Company, No. ——. Geo. A. 
Merrill, general superintendent. 

Allegheny Valley Railroad. J. J. Lawrence, general super- 
intendent. 

Omaha & Northwestern Railroad, No. 110. J. E. Boyd, 
president. 

Mineral Point Railroad, No. 614. Geo. N. Cobb, superin- 
tendent. 

Kansas Pacific Railway, No. 1240. A. Anderson, general 
superintendent. 

Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad Line, No. 1930. Geo. H. 
Nettleton, general superintendent. 

Chicago & Southwestern Railway, No. 423. James N. Burnes, 
president. 

Passenger Transfer Company. Geo. W. Homan, Jr. 

St. Louis & Omaha Packet Company. D. H. Silver, president. 

N. Y., Providence & Boston Railroad Company. A. S. 
Mathews, superintendent. 

Philadelphia & Baltimore Central Railroad, No. 984. J. F. 
Wood, president and superintendent. 

Sioux City & Pacific Railroad. W. W. Walker, superin- 
tendent. 

Memphis & St. Louis Packet Company, No. 387. John A. 
Scudder, president. 

Pithole Valley Railway, No. 467. J. T. Blair, superintendent. 

Mr. Young’s address is 163 Central street, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and he would like to sell the entire collection of passes. 





Western Locomotive Engineers’ Pay Increase. 


The controversy concerning wages between the locomotive en- 
gineers and the managers of 61 railways covering a territory 
west of a line drawn from Ft. William, Ont., to New Orleans, La., 
which has been pending at Chicago since September 26, was 
ended by an agreement reached on December 24 through media- 
tion under the Erdman act by United States Commissioner of 
Labor Neill. The engineers were granted increases amounting 
in the aggregate to 10.1 per cent., effective on the date men- 
tioned. This will amount to about $4,000,000 a year. 

The engineers on November 7 declined an offer made by the 
committee of railway managers, of which W. B. Scott was chair- 
man, of increases amounting approximately to 9.5 per cent. This 
offer would have been increased to 10 per cent. if certain rules 
demanded by the employees, which would have been burdensome 
to the railways, had been eliminated from the employees’ propo- 
sition. These rules, except the one concerning motor cars, hav- 
ing finally been withdrawn, it would appear that the men gained 
little or nothing by the alleged strike vote, which was taken, 
apparently, with the idea that if threatened with a strike the rail- 
way managers would accede to the demands made on them. On 
the contrary, feeling that they had met the situation in a fair 
and reasonable way, and that increases beyond those offered were 
not warranted, the managers refused to go further except to 
enlist the good offices of Messrs. Knapp and Neill, which was 
done on December 15. 

Dr. Neill reached Chicago December 17, and held many con- 
ferences with both sides, covering a period of eight days, during 
which each made concessions. As has heretofore been noted in 
the Railway Age Gazette, the three principal points in the con- 
troversy related to wages for operating Mallet engines, pay for 
preparatory time and extension of the “jurisdiction” of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers over motor cars. The 
employees also asked larger general advances in pay than those 
offered by the railways. With regard to wages on Mallet engines, 
the proposition made by the railways on November 7 provided 
for a differential of 75 cents a day for runners of Mallet engines. 
In the settlement finally reached Mallets weighing 275,000 lbs. 
or less on drivers will have a differential of 75 cents a day, and 
those above 275,000 Ibs. $1 a day. The demand of the men for 
payment for preparatory time was withdrawn. The motor car 
rule asked by the employees was agreed to. The agreement is 
discussed editorially elsewhere in this issue. The following is 
the memorandum of agreement: 


CHICAGO AGREEMENT WITH ENGINEMEN. 


Following is the substance of the wages agreement reached 
at Chicago, December 24, after long negotiations, between the 
general managers’ committee and the officers of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. The general managers’ committee 
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represented 62 roads, nearly all of the largest roads west of 
Chicago—though we do not see in the list the Denver & Rio 
Grande, the Western Pacific. 


ARTICLE I. 
Request.—Request a 15 per cent. increase over present rates 
in passenger, suburban and freight service. 
(Except simple engines with cylinders 24 in. or over in 


diameter, compound engines, weighing 200,000 Ibs. or over on 
drivers, and Mallet type.) 

On simple engines having cylinders 24 in. or over in diameter 
and compound engines (except Mallet type engines) weighing 
200,000 Ibs. or more on drivers, the rate in all classes of service 
shall be $6.50 per 100 miles or less, 10 hours or less; overtime 
pro rata. 

On Mallet type the rate in all classes of service shall be double 
the maximum rate of the heaviest power having cylinders less 
than 24 in. in diameter, and on compound engines weighing less 
than 200,000 lbs. on drivers. 

On local and way freight service the rate shall-be 50 cents per 
100 miles or less, 10 hours or less, in addition to the rates pro- 
vided for in this article. 

*reight rate provided for in this article shal] apply to pusher, 
heiper, work train, wreck, snow plow, transfer and mixed train 
service. 

Agreement.—(a) For engineers in passenger service an in- 
crease of 40 cents per 100 miles or less, and for engineers in 
suburban passenger service an increase of 40 cents per day; no 
change to be made in present basis of paying for a day's work. 

(b) For engineers in freight service an increase of 40 cents 
per 100 miles or less, 10 hours or less. (Except on engines weigh- 
ing 215,000 Ibs. and over on drivers, and on engines of the Mallet 
type). ' 

(c) For engineers in through freight or passenger service on 
engines (other than Mallet type) weighing 215,000 lbs. and over 
on drivers a differential of 25 cents per day higher than the next 
highest rate in the same class of service on each particular road. 

(d) For engineers in all classes of service on Mallet type 
engines weighing 275,000 lbs. or less on drivers a differential of 
75 cents per day higher than the highest rate paid on other 
classes of engines weighing less than 215,000 lbs. on drivers; 
and for engineers on Mallet type engines weighing over 275,000 
Ibs. on drivers a differential of $1 per day over the highest rate 
paid on other types of engines weighing less than 215,000 lbs. 
on drivers in the same class of service on each particular road. 

(e) For engineers in local or way freight service a differential 
of 25 cents per day over rates paid on same class of engines in 
through freight service. This not to apply on roads paying 
engineers on basis of 1214 miles per hour. Where a greater 
differential now prevails, same shall be maintained. 

(f) For engineers in pusher, helper, wreck, work train, snow 
plow and mixed train service an increase of 40 cents per day, 
and differentials named above for engineers on engines weigh- 
ing 215,000 lbs. and over on drivers, and on engines of Mallet 
type. . 
ARTICLE II—REVENUE MOTOR CAR SERVICE. 


Request.—Request that the minimum rate for motor car serv- 
ice be the minimum passenger rate on all roads where such 
power is used, and that schedule rules and regulations governing 
steam service will apply. 

Agreement.—Whenever a sufficient number of engineers on 
any seniority division have qualified for motor car service, the 
engineers on that division will be given the right to operate 
same, and seniority will be interchangeable with steam. The 
superintendent or master mechanic to be the judge of when a 
sufficient number of men have qualified. Present rates of pay 
for engineers in motor car service to be increased 40 cents per 
day. Except as modified by this article present rules and work- 
ing conditions governing this service to continue. Engineers 
making application for motor car service and those qualifying 
as motormen will retain their rights in the steam service, with 
the understanding that having accepted motor car service they 
will remain in such service until they can be relieved by engineers 
qualified for such service. 


ARTICLE III, 


Request.—Request that the rate in switching service shall be 
$5 per day, 10 hours or less to constitute a day, overtime pro 
rata. Time to be computed continuously and that 30 minutes 
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be given for meal between the hours of 11:30 and 1 o’clock a. m. 
and p. m. 

Agreement.—For engineers in switching and transfer service 
an increase of 50 cents per day, except that where transfer serv- 
ice now carries road rates, an increase of 40 cents per day will 
apply. No change to be made in the present rules or hours of 
service. These mereases not to apply where pay has been in- 
creased since May 1, 1910. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Request.—That engineers be paid 30 minutes at schedule rate 
as per class of engine for preparing all engines before leaving 
engine terminals; this in addition to mileage of run or hours in 
service, and that all time be paid for after arrival at the terminal 
until relieved from duty at designated place. 

Agrcement.—W ithdrawn. 

ARTICLE V. 

Request—That overtime in passenger service be computed on 
the basis of 20 miles per hour, except on roads where a higher 
basis prevails under the various schedules, and that engineers in 
freight service on roads having a basis of 12% miles per hour 
will be paid overtime pro rata; that all overtime be computed 
on the minute basis and paid for pro rata. 

Agreement.—Withdrawn. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Request.—That main line rates apply on all branches. 

Agreement.—For engineers in branch line service an increase 
of 40 cents per day. No change to be made in the present rules 
of classification. 

ARTICLE VIL. 

Request.—Fifteen per cent. increase in hostlers’ pay on roads 
where the B. of L. E. negotiate such rates. 

Agreement.—For hostlers on roads where the B. of L. E. 
negotiate such rates an increase of twenty-five (25) cents per 
day. This increase not to apply where pay has been increased 
since May 1, 1910. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Request—That we endeavor to decide with the management 
what constitutes a local or way freight train. 

Agreement.—Withdrawn without prejudice on the ground that 
it is a matter to be adjusted with the individual roads. 


ARTICLE IX. : 

Request—That the smoke question be taken up with the gen- 
eral managers and that they define what the engineers’ duties 
are to avoid the emitting of black smoke, and that the engineers 
be relieved from responsibility after having complied with in- 
structions. 

Agreement.—Withdrawn. 

ARTICLE X. 

Reguest.—It is understood that where any road has better 
rates of pay or conditions they shall not be reduced by the rates 
or rules hereby agreed upon, nor shall general committee of 
adjustment be debarred from taking up with their respective 
managements matters not agreed upon at this conference. 

Agreement—It is understood that existing rates of pay or 
better working conditions shall not be reduced by the rates or 
rules hereby agreed upon, nor shall general committees of 
adjustment be debarred from taking up with their respective 
managements matters not decided at this conference. 


Railway Development in Asia. 


That the continent which embraces within its limits more 
than half the inhabitants of the world should be crossed by 
but one railway must be reckoned remarkable at the present 
stage of human progress. Had commercial considerations 
dominated the construction of the Trans-Asiatic Railway, 
the Southern route would necessarily have been preferred. 
Here there are both trade and population, and the distance 
of two thousand miles across the Indian Peninsula is already 
traversed by railways. To complete a Southern route there 
remains to be supplied the Western link, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indian frontier—twenty-four hundred miles— 
and the Eastern, from the Chinese frontier at Kunlong Ferry 
to Shanghai—-about sixteen hundred miles. The so-called 
Bagdad railway which the Germans are building across Asia 
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Minor would, if extended to Koweit, on the Persian Gulf, 
reduce the missing Western connection by one thousand 
miles; but the interests to be served by a Southern Trans- 
Asiatic railway being largely British, dependence on a Ger- 
man iine for part of the transit is not regarded with favor. 
It has, therefore, been proposed to dispense with the Bagdad 
connection and construct under British auspices a railway 
across Arabia to the Persian Gulf as the first section of the 
short cut of the land route to India. Of this road the West- 
ern section would start from Port Said or Ismailia, where it 
would join the Egyptian railway system—the last section of 
the Cape to Cairo lines—and traverse Arabia Petraea ina 
southeasterly direction to the head of the Gulf of Akabah. 
Thence the line would ascend one of the lateral gorges lead- 
ing up to the plateau of Northern Arabia. Across the neck 
of the Arabian Peninsula the line would pass due east for 
eight hundred miles to Bassorah, a short branch diverging 
to the port of Koweit, which the Germans have earmarked 
as the southern terminus of their system. At Bassorah the 
proposed railway would cross the Shat-el-Arab on its way 
to the East and the Karun River further on. Circling around 
the head of the Persian Gulf, the railway would traverse 
Persia by whatever route might be considered feasible, either 
passing through Shiraz. with a branch to Bushire, Kerman 
and Nushki, or by a more southern line through Beloochistan 
as far as Karachi, where it would close with the Indian sys- 
tems.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


Railway Business Association. 


The executive members of the Railway Business Association, 
including recent appointments, now consist of the following: 


Term expiring 1911: 
W. E. Clow, Chicago, Ill.; Pres., James B. Clow & Sons. ; 
E. B. Leigh, Chicago, Ill.; Pres., Chicago Ry. Equipment Co. 
James Viles, Chicago, Ill.; Pres., The Buda Company. 
A. M. Kittredge, Dayton, Ohio; Pres., Barney & Smith Car Co. 
W. H. Whiteside, Milwaukee, Wis.; Pres., Allis-Chalmers Co. 
J. H. Schwacke, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Term expiring 1912: 
H. G. Prout, Swissvale, Pa.; V. P., Union Switch & Signal Co. ; 
W. B. Leach, Boston, Mass.; G. M. & Treas., Hunt-Spiller Manfg. Corpn. 
J. S. Coffin, New York; Pres., Franklin Ry. Supply Co. 
E. L. Adreon, St. Louis; V. P., American Brake Co. 7 
Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia; V. P., Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
Walter H. Cottingham, Cleveland; Pres., Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Term expiring 1913: 
William C. Dodd, Newark, N. J.; Pres., National Lock Washer Co. 
Henry Elliot, East St. Louis, Ill.; Pres., Elliot Frog & Switch Co. 
W. H. Miner, Chicago; Pres., W. H. Miner Co. 
Rudolph Ortmann, Chicago; Pres., Ajax Forge Co. ‘ 
W. G. Pearce, New York; V. P., Edgar Allen Amer. Manganese Steel Co. 
W. P. Worth, Coatesville, Pa.; Treas., Worth Brothers Co. 
The general executive committee of the association consists 
of the elective officers, chosen annually (president, vice-presidents 


and treasurer), and the 18 executive members. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 
The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Brake AssociaTIon.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFIcERS.—A. G. Thomason, Scran- 
ton, Pa.; next meeting, June 22, 1911; Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET Acents.—C. M. 
Burt, Boston, Mass.; next meeting, St. Paul, Minn., 1911. 

American AssociaTION OF LocaL FREIGHT AGENTS’ AssociaTion.—G. W. 
Dennison, Pennsylvania Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

AMERICAN Exectric RatLway AssociaTion.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

American Rartway Association.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New York. 

American Raitway BripcE AND Buitpine Assocration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago; Sept. 17-19, 1911; St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociA- 
TION.—E. H. Fritch, Monadnock building, Chicago; March 21-23, 
1911, Chicago. 

AMERICAN hooesy InpustrtaL AssociaTion.—G. L. Stewart, St. L. Ss. W. 
Ry., St. Louis, Mo.; May 6, 1911; Detroit, Mich. 

American Rartway Master Mecuantcs’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago; June 14-16, 1911, Atlantic City, N. J. 

American RatLway Toot ForEMEN’s AssociaTion.—O. T. Harroun, Bloom- 
ington, Ill ; ‘ 

pan... SOcIETY FOR _uerene i ~—aouaide E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN a oF Civit ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and - Wednesdays, except July and August; annual, 
an. 18-19, New York. 

pe. Society OF ENGINEERING ContracTors.—D. J. Haner, 13 Park 

Row, New York. 
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AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
29th St., New York. 

PE xsdng oa AMERICAN RartLtway AccouNnTING OFfFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; April 26, 1911; New Orleans, La. 

AssociIaTION OF Rartway Ciaim AcEents.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago; May, 1911; Montreal, Can. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELEcTRICAL ENGINEERS.—G. B. Colegrove, I. C. 

, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 135 
Adams St., Chicago; June 19, 1911; Boston, Mass. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OFFicers.—G. P. 
oa “4 Park Place, New York; June 20-21, 1911, Cape May 
ity, N. J. 

CawapIAN Rartway Crius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; lst Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 

CANADIAN Society OF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dorches- 
ter St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays; Montreal, annual, last week 
January. 

Car ForeMan’s ASSOCIATION OF CuIcaGo.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Rattway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit Enoineers’ Society oF St. Paut.—D. IF. Jurgensen, 116 Winter St., 
St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July and Aug.; St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SoOcIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SocrETY OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday; annual, Jan. 17, 1911; 
Pittsburgh. 

Freicut Crarm Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. R.R., 
Richmond, Va.; 20th annual, June 21, 1911; St. Paul, Minn. 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—H. D. Judson, 209 
East Adams St., Chicago; Wednesday preceding 3d Thursday; 

Chicago. 

INDIANAPOLIS RaiLway AND MeEcHanicaL Cius.—B. S. Downey, 
D., Indianapolis, Ind. 

INTERNATIONAL Master Borter Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 
95 Liberty St., New York; next convention, Omaha, Neb. 

ioeenertanee Raitway Fuet Association.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 

St. Station, Chicago; May 15-18, 1911; Chattanooga, Tenn. 

INTERNATIONAL RariLWAY GENERAL ForeMeEn’s <AssociATion.—L. H. Bryan, 
D. & I. R. Ry., Two Harbors, Minn. Next convention July 25-27, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rartway Master Biacksmitus’ Association.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL RatiLway Concress.—Executive Committee, rue de Louvain, 
11 Brussels; 1915, Berlin. 

Iowa Rattway Cius.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia.; 

.2d Friday in month, except July and August; Des Moines. 

Master Car Burtpers’ Association.—J. W. iy ga Old Colony building, 
Chicago; June 19-21, 1911, Atlantic City, N 

Master Car AND Locomotive PAINTERS’ Avene oF UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 

New Encranp Raiiroap CLus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept.; Boston. 

New York Rarrroap CLtus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 

Nortu-West Ra1troap CLus.—T. W. Flannagan, Soo Line, Minn.; 1st Tues. 
after 2d Mon., except June, July, August; alternately at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn. 

NorTHERN Raitway Cius.—C. L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P.; 4th Saturday; 
Duluth, Minn. 

Omaua Raitway Cius.—A. H. Christiansen, Barker Blk.; second Wed. 

Raitway Crus oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City; 3d Friday in month; Kansas City. 

Raitway Crus oF Pittspurcuy.—C. W. Alleman, P. & L. E., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in montn, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 

Rattway Sicnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Raitway STOREKEEPERS’ AssOcIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio; annual, May 22-24, 1911; Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ricumonp Rartroap CLtus.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssocIATIoN.—Walter E. Emery, 
P. & P. U. Ry., Peoria, Ill.; Oct., 1911; St. Louis. 

St. Louis Rartway Crius.—B. W. Premed. Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.; St. Louis. 

Society oF Rartway Financiat OrFicers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 

weteiies 3 ASSOCIATION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 

. Ry., Moatgomery, Ala. 

ae. 3 & SoUTHWESTERN Rattway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Prudential 
bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs.;° Jan., April, August and Nov.; 
Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLuB.—L. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo; Ist Sat.; annual, May 6, 1911; Toledo. 

Teanga estos Cius oF Burrato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; 1st Sat. after Ist 
Ved. 

TraFFic Ctus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290, Broadway, New York; last 
Tuesday in month, except June, July and August; New York; Jan. 17. 

TraFFic CLus oF Pitrssurcu.—T. J. Walters, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; meetings monthly; Pittsburgh. 

Train DespatcHers’ AssocIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stew- 
art Ave., Chicago; annual, June 20, 1911; Baltimore, Md. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R., 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 

WESTERN Canapa Rartway CLus.—W. I. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August; Winnipeg. 

Western Rattway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 


Woop Preservers’ AssociaTIon.—F. J. Angier, First National Bank bldg., 
Chicago; annual, Jan. 17-19, 1911; Chicago. 
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the harbor was ablaze with searchlights and rockets. 





Craffic News. 


The Tonopah & Tidewater announces a general reduction in 
freight rates from Los Angeles to Nevada points. Where the 
present first class rate is $2.88, it will be made $2.50, and the 
other changes will be in proportion. 


The Southern Railway, on Monday next, will put on its new 
“Carolina Special,” a limited express between Charleston, S. C., 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, running through in 26 hours each way. The 
cars will be electrically lighted, :and within a couple of weeks 
the company expects to put on observation sleeping cars. 


After December 31 the Canadian Pacific will run but one 
through train each way daily between Montreal and Winnipeg, 
Nos. 1 and 2 being taken off. These trains will continue to run 
between Winnipeg and the Pacific coast, and trains Nos. 96 and 
97 will continue to run between Montreal and the Pacific coast. 
Trains Nos. 94 and 95 between Toronto and Winnipeg will also 
be continued. 


In a suit in the Federal Court at New York, following the 
recent strike of express wagon drivers in that city, in which the 
city authorities delayed a settlement of the strike. by suddenly 
enforcing an old law requiring express wagon drivers to have a 
license from the city, Judge Lacombe, December 22, decided in 
favor of the city, rejecting the claims of the large express com- 
panies, that, as their men were engaged in interstate commerce, 
the city could not rightfully exercise this police power over 
them. 


The reduction in the Mississippi-Missouri River proportions 
of the freight rates from the Atlantic seaboard to the Missouri 
river increased the differentials against Lincoln, Neb., as com- 
pared with Omaha from 5 cents (first-class) to 14 cents. At a 
conference in Chicago on December 21 the railways agreed to 
make reductions to Lincoln corresponding to those to Omaha, 
which will restore the differential in the first-class rate to 5 
cents and the differential in other class rates to the same basis 
they were on before the decisions in the Missouri river rate case. 


The Cunard steamship Mauretania, which left Liverpool Satur- 
day evening, December 10 in an attempt to make a record voyage 
to New York and return in twelve days, arrived at Fishguard, 
Wales, at 10:22 p. m., December 22. The quick voyages and the 
rapid taking on of cargo at New York, enabled the Continental 
passengers to reach their destinations before Christmas. It was 
the first disembarkation at night by a big liner at Fishguard, and 
By the aid 
of four tenders about 600 passengers and the mails were landed 
with great expedition, and the first special train left for London 
at 10:55. The Eastward passage of the Mauretania occupied 4 
days, 15 hours and 57 minutes. She maintained an average speed 
of 25.07 knots. The company in honor of the occasion gave the 
entire crew two days’ extra pay. All the special trains with pas- 
sengers and mails had left Fishguard by 1:22 a. m. 


Traffic Club of Chicago. 


The board of governors of the Traffic Club of Chicago has 
the constitutional authority to limit the club’s membership, and 
the board has sent out notice to members saying that the time 
has about been reached when the limitation will have to be im- 
posed, as very few more can be accommodated at noon-day 
luncheons and evening functions. The board adds that there are 
still some officers in the passenger and operating departments 
of the railways and in industrial concerns who would be desir- 
able members, and members are advised that if they have any 
friends whom they would like to have join they should get in 
their applications quickly while it is still possible to increase 
the membership. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


Hearings and Suspensions of Tariff. 


When the case of the Crescent Coal & Mining Company against 
the Baltimore & Ohio came up for hearing before Commissioner 
Clark of the Interstate Commerce Commission at Chicago on 
December 21, an interesting question about responsibility for 
demurrage was raised. The coal company asked the commission 
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to give it reparation against the Baltimore & Ohio for $300,000 
alleged overcharges. It claimed that the Baltimore & Ohio had 
hauled coal for it to Chicago for delivery to the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul; that, owing to the St. Paul’s rule that it 
would not allow delivery of coal to it by eastern connections 
without its written consent, the coal had been sold on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio’s tracks in Chicago; and that during the time it 
was thus detained the Baltimore & Ohio had assessed against it 
demurrage charges to the amount named. Commissioner Clark 
refused to hear testimony under the pleadings as they stood. 
He said it was obvious that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
was properly a party to the proceeding and that it must be 
brought in before the hearing could continue for the commission 
to decide whether the Baltimore & Ohio had the right to charge 
demurrage under the conditions existing would cause more con- 
tention and confusion regarding the handling and shipping of 
coal in the Chicago district than anything else he could imagine, 
because it would be a license to every road in the Chicago dis- 
trict and elsewhere to do what it might be determined could be 
done under these incomplete pleadings. The hearing was post- 
poned to January 3, and meantime the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul is to be brought into the case. 


Charles C. McChord, who was appointed the second new 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as previously 
announced in these columns, was formerly chairman of the 
Kentucky State  Rail- 
way Commission, having 
been appointed a member 
of the commission in 
May, 1892. He was 
elected chairman of the 
board. He resigned in 
1895, and was elected to 
the Kentucky State Sen- 
ate, where he served 
four years. While in the 
* legislature he introduced 
and secured the passage 
of an act popularly 
known as the McChord 
railroad law. He subse- 
quently again became a 
member of the commis- 
sion in 1899, and was 
again itg chairman. He 
was re-elected commis- 
sioner and chairman in 
1903 and retired in 1907, 
since which time he has 
been engaged in the : 
practice of law. He was born on December 3, 1859, at Spring- 
field, Ky., and was educated at Center College, at Danville, Ky. 





Cc. C. McChord. 


Demurrage on Private Cars. 


Procter & Gamble Co. v. Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Clark: 

Complainant objects to defendants’ rule as to demurrage 
charges in so far as it provides for demurrage om private cars 
while standing on private tracks, and particularly to the provi- 
sion that if private cars are returned under load the railway 
service is not at an end until the lading is removed. It is held 
that defendants are within their lawful rights in establishing and 
maintaining the rule complained of. (19 I. C. C. Rep.) 





Joint Rates Denied. 


Gulf Coast Navigation v. Kansas City Southern et al. Opinion 
by Commisisoner Harlan: 

A company engaged in the sale and distribution of oils and 
fuel transferred its barges and tugboats to the complainant com- 
pany, incorporated by it for the purpose, and the stock of which 
it now owns. On complaint by the latter company asking for 
through routes and joint rates to certain landings on the 
Neches and Sabine rivers, to which it does not appear that it 
carries any substantial traffic for other shippers. It is held 
that the service performed by the complainant for the oil com- 
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pany by which it is owned is not a service of transportation, 
and the mere fact that the complainant has been incorporated 
as a common carrier and is able to pick up some traffic for 
other interests gives it no right to demand joint through rates 
with the defendants, and thus to compel the defendants to con- 
tribute to the expense of its operation. (19 I. C. C. 544.) 





Reduced Pullman Rates Approved. 


Staie of Oklahoma; State of Iowa et al v. Pullman Co. et al. 
Opinion by Commisisoner Lane: 

The commission has fixed the charge for upper Pull- 
man berths at 80 per cent. of the charge made for lower 
berths, and has given tentative approval to a new schedule of 
rates filed by the Pullman Company to go into effect throughout 
the entire United States on or before the 20th of January next. 
The Pullman Company has accepted, as shown in this schedule, 
the conclusions of the Commission in what are known as the 
Loftus cases, that the rates for long distances on lower berths 
should be reduced. It is estimated that the reduction which will 
be made upon all of the lines over which Pullman cars are oper- 
ated in the United States, which include all of the main line 
railways of the United States excepting the New Haven, the 
Great Northern, and the Milwaukee, will effect a net reduction 
of nearly $1,500,000 annually. The new rates for the lower 
berths appear to be based upon a charge of $2 for a 12-hour 
run, excepting on some of the fastest trains. The upper berth 
rate is 20 per cent. lower than the newly established rate for 
lower berths. (20 I. C. C. 25.) 


A Specific Advance in Coal Rate Upheld. 


Brese-Trenton Mining Co. et al. v. Wabash et al. 
Commissioner Clements: 

A carrier may for competitive reasons establish a rate lower 
than it could justly be compelled by the commission to estab- 
lish, and when it has done so the maintenance of such rate under 
former and different conditions (not altered by any illegal act 
of its own) than those existing when the rate is later advanced 
has not the same weight and force as proof in the nature of an 
admission of the reasonableness of the former rate as ordinarily 
attaches to the long continuance of a rate voluntarily established 
and maintained under other conditions. 

Defendants’ rate on bituminous coal from East St. Louis, III, 
to Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., not found to be unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. (19 I. C. C. 598.) 


Opinion by 


No Discrimination in Coke Rates. 


Anaconda Copper Mining Company v. Chicago & Erie Rail- 
road Company et al, and 8 other cases disposed of. Opinion by 
Commissioner Cockrell: 5 

Complainants, who smelt copper at Anaconda and Black Eagle, 
Mont., shipped coke on the separately established or joint rates 
from the West Virginia-Pennsyivania ovens to Chicago, plus the 
rates beyond to the smelters. At the time covered by these com- 
plaints the defendants maintained two rates upon coke from the 
ovens to Chicago, a rate of $2.65 per net ton on coke and a rate 
of $2.35 per net ton “on coke for use in blast furnaces for smelt- 
ing iron from the ores.” There were no joint through rates 
in effect from the ovens to Montana. No complaint was made 
of the rates from Chicago to Montana, but complainants asked 
reparation upon the ground that the maintenance of the two 
separate rates upon the same commodity at the same time from 
the ovens to Chicago was a discrimination that was undue and 
that the higher rate was unjust and unreasonable. Reparation 
was demanded in the amount of the difference between the two 
rates. Complainants also asked that the commission find “that the 
charging to complainants the excessive and ilJegal or unreasonable 
rate on coke for five years next preceding the filing of this pe- 
tition be declared unjust, unreasonable, and illegal;” Held: 

That following the spirit, as well as the letter, of the limita- 
tion clause contained in section 16 of the act, the commission 
believes it is without jurisdiction. over shipments or the rates 
and charges assessed thereon for a period exceeding that namec 
in the statute. 

That the rate of $2.65 per net ton applying on coke was and is a 
low rate for the services performed and that the maintenance 
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of a lower rate “on coke for use in blast furnaces for smelting 
iron from the ores” while improper did not subject the com- 
plainants to undue discrimination and is not the basis for awards 
of damage in these cases. 

The smelters of copper and of iron do not compete in any 
proper or ordinary sense of the term and complainants have 
suffered no damage. (19 I. C. C. 592.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS. 


J. M. Scott, hitherto trainmaster of the Kansas City South- 
ern, at Heavener, Okla., has been appointed chief inspector of 
the Railroad Commission of Indiana, succeeding D. E. Matthews. 
Mr. Scott was formerly superintendent of a division of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, on which road he began his rail- 
way service as telegrapher. He will take his new place on 
January 1. 


The Texas Commission has ordered reductions in rates on 
cast iron pipes and steel rails and fastenings, effective January 
10. ‘The rate on cast iron piping between Texas common points 
is reduced from 16% to 13% cents per 100 lbs., and from Gal- 
veston to Texas common points from 19% to 16%. The reduc- 
tions on steel rails and fastenings is from $2.70 to $2.10. In 
voting for these reductions, Commissioner Williams called atten- 
tion to the fact that the railways have made a voluntary reduc- 
tion in interstate shipments of these commodities from Birming- 
ham to Texas common points of more than 20 per cent., while 
raising rates on less favored articles 10 per cent. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second Dis- 
trict, has appointed Miss A. J. Conneely, of Jamestown, and Miss 
Lillian A. Vavasour, of Albany, as telephone traffic inspectors. 
30th of these young women have had extended experience in 
telephone work, commencing as exchange operators, graduating 
to the position of chief operators, and because of exceptional 
ability and merit, have been employed by the telephone com- 
panies as traveling chief operators. They have acquired a fine 
experience in various types of apparatus used in most of the 
cities and towns of the state, and have made their work a study 
of the best methods and practices which are calculated to give 
the highest grade of telephone service. It will be the duty of 
these inspectors to enter the operating rooms of all telephone 
companies within the jurisdiction of the commission, determine 
the faults that may exist, offering suggestions or corrections on 
the ground, and making a report of the same to the commis- 
sion in order that it may follow up, and, if necessary, issue an 
order enforcing an improvement in operating practices and 
methods. This work, it is expected, will tend toward giving 
more uniform practice and generally improving the telephone 
system throughout the State. The salary of these inspectors is 
$1,200 yearly. The same commission has appointed Edward W. 
Leaning, of Albany, assistant chief of the division of statistics 
and accounts. Mr. Leaning has been for thirty years an em- 
ployee of the Delaware & Hudson Company, rising to be chief 
clerk in the office of the auditor of disbursements. The salary 
of the position is $2,400 yearly. 


FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


Plans for a proposed new Yorkshire Dales Railway were laid 
before the Richmond Rural District Council a short time ago. 
The line would run from Grassington, 35 miles to Scorton Sta- 
tion, near Richmond. It would pass through a district rich in 
agriculture and minerals, and would meet the North Eastern 
Railway at Scorton Station. It is proposed to lodge the bill in 
the next session in parliament. 


The Eastern Railway Company has completed its extension to 
Maldonado, Uruguay, a growing seaside summer resort which is 
now brought into direct communication with Monte Video. 
From Maldonado it is proposed to extend this line some 70 miles 
in a northeasterly direction to Rocha, the capital of a depart- 
ment. On the western side of the main line a branch, about 24 
miles in length, is projected from Mansavillagra, 100 miles distant 
from Monte Video, northwards to Sarandidelyi, where a pastoral 
and agricultural colony is to be founded. 
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Railway Officers. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


é ey Glenn has been appointed general claim agent of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with office at Atlanta, Ga. 


E. A. Howard, real estate agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Chicago, has been appointed real estate and industrial 
commissioner, with office at Chicago. 


W. J. Dickinson has been elected second vice-president of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with office at New York, succeeding 
A. W. Morriss, retired to devote his time to private interests. 


F. J. Cox, auditor of passenger accounts of the Galveston, 
Harrisburg & San Antonio and the Texas & New Orleans at 
Houston, Texas, has been appointed assistant auditor, with office 
at Houston, and his former office has been abolished. 


iA. W. Seman has been elected president of the Groveton, Luf- 
kin & Northern, with office in the Rookery building, Chicago, Suc- 
ceeding D. J. Batchelder, resigned. E. Ford has been appointed 
auditor and car accountant, with office at Groveton, Texas, suc- 
ceeding W. P. Smith, auditor and general freight and passenger 
agent, resigned. 


Burton Hanson, general solicitor of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, at Chicago, has been appointed general counsel, 
with office at Chicago, 
succeeding George R. 
Peck, retired, effective 
January 1. Mr. Hanson 
was born August 27, 
1853, at Rushford, Wis. 
He received his educa- 
tion at Wisconsin’ State 
Normal _ School, _ at 
Whitewater, Wis., and 
began railway work in 
1879 as a solicitor for 
the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western. He 
remained in that office 
for four years, when he 
became assistant general 
solicitor of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
In 1895 he: was appointed 
general solicitor of the 
same road, which posi- 
: tion he held at the time 
Burton Hanson. of his promotion as 

general counsel. 





Operating Officers. 


J. A. Kauffman has been appointed superintendent of the Tom- 
bigbee Valley, with office at Calvert, Ala., succeeding A. R. 
Craddock, transferred. 


P. L. McManus, whose resignation as superintendent of 
terminals of the Chicago & Alton at St. Louis, Mo., has been an- 
nounced in these columns, has been assigned to special service 
in the operating department of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, with office at Chicago. 


C. R. Westcott, superintendent of the Illinois Central at Clinton, 
Ill., has been appointed general superintendent of the Chicago, 
Peoria & St. Louis, with office at Springfield, Ill. He will have 
jurisdiction over transportation, mechanical and maintenance of 
way departments. 


H. M. Modisett, superintendent and general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the St. Louis & Hannibal, at Hannibal, Mo., 
has been appointed general manager, succeeding J. A. Jordan, 
vice-president and general manager, who resigned as general 
manager, and continues as vice-president. 
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F. B. Seymour, general superintendent of the Annapee & West- 
ern, the Green Bay & Western, the Kewaunee, Green Bay & 
Western, and the Iola & Northern at Green Bay, Wis., has been 
appointed general manager, succeeding J. A. Jordan, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, who resigned as general manager and 
continues as vice-president. 


Effective January 1, the lines of the Rock Island system will 
be operated as two grand divisions, as follows: Lines north of 
Caldwell, Kan., in charge of W. S. Tinsman, now general man- 
ager of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with office at Chi- 
cago. W. M. Whitenton, vice-president and general manager of 
the Chicago, Reck Island & Gulf, at Fort Worth, Tex., has been 
appointed general manager of the lines south of Caldwell, with 
office at Fort Worth. Both these officers report to F. O. Melcher, 
second vice-president, Chicago. 


W. S. Williams, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Illinois Central at Clinton, Ill., has been announced in these 
columns, was born November 6, 1866, at Quincy, Ill. He received 
a high school education and began railway work in 1887 as a 
switchman and brakeman on the Amboy division of the Illinois 
Central. Soon afterward he was made a yardmaster at Decatur, 
Ill., and then conductor at Jackson, Tenn. In 1891 he went to 
Chicago as a brakeman and returned to the Amboy division the 
next year. From May, 1904, to December, 1910, he was train- 
master, with office at Clinton, from which position he has been 
promoted to superintendent at the same place. 


Jacob H. Pelyea, trainmaster of the Boston & Albany at 
Rensselaer, N. Y., will have charge of the section of the Albany 
division west of Stateline, Mass., and Thomas G. Welch, train- 
master at Pittsfield, will have charge of the section of the AI- 
bany division between Stateline and Hinsdale, including the 
North Adams branch. Frank L. Sample has been appointed act- 
ing trainmaster, with office at West Springfield, in charge of the 
section of the Albany division between Hinsdale and Athol Junc- 
tion, including the Athol branch. Charles A. O’Connor has been 
appointed acting day chief despatcher, and William B. Marshall 
has been appointed acting night train despatcher, at Springfield. 


Everett E. Cain, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, with office at Weillston, Ohio, 
has been announced in these columns, was born February 14, 
1867, at Dublin, Ind. He received a high school education and 
began railway work with the Wabash in 1887 as a telegraph 
operator, and from that year until 1903 was at different times 
operator for the Missouri Pacific, the St. Louis Southwestern 
and the Denver & Rio Grande. He then went with the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern as a brakeman, and was promoted 
to train despatcher at Van Buren, Ark., in 1896. He was trans- 
ferred to Little Rock, Ark., as chief despatcher in 1900, where 
he remained for a year. He was then out of service for two 
years, and in March, 1903, became chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of transportation of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
system. From December, 1904, until the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as superintendent he was trainmaster of the Pere 
Marquette, with office at Detroit, Mich. 


For maintenance, operation and construction purposes, the lines 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
will be segregated into three districts, known as the First, Sec- 
ond and Third districts, respectively, each to be under the juris- 
diction of a vice-president and general manager. The First dis- 
trict will embrace the lines south and east of Columbia river, 
except as hereinafter provided, the line from Megler via Ilwaco 
to Nahcotta, and the boat lines, and will be in charge of J. P. 
O’Brien, vice-president and general manager, with headquarters 
at Portland, Ore. The Second district will embrace the lines 
north of Columbia river and west of Cascade mountains, and 
will be in charge of J. D. Farrell, vice-president and general 
manager, with headquarters at Seattle, Wash. The Third dis- 
trict will embrace the lines of the company: (a) east of Cas- 
cade mountains to connection with the lines in First district, at 
Attalia, Wash.; (b) the projected new freight and passenger 
terminals in Spokane, and line under construction from Spokane 
to Ayer, and such other lines and branches springing therefrom, 
the construction of which may, from time to time, be authorized, 
and will be in charge of Robert E. Strahorn, vice-president and 
general manager, with headquarters at Spokane, Wash. No 
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change will be made in the management of the lines of this com- 
pany now under the jurisdiction of W. H. Bancroft, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager at Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Traffic Officers. 


Russell Hebblethwaite has been appointed a traveling passenger 
agent of the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, with office 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Percy L. Sinclair has been appointed a traveling agent of the 
Lackawanna Line, with office at Seattle, Wash., succeeding F. H. 
Montgomery, transferred. 


Thomas J. Murray has been appointed a commercial agent 
of the Rock Island Lines, with office at Rock Island, Ill., suc- 
ceeding E. L. Goff, promoted. 


B. P. Miller has been appointed a commercial agent of the 
Georgia, Southern & Florida, with office at Valdosta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding W. D. Webster, resigned. 


L. H. Geller has been appointed division freight agent of the 
Erie Railroad for lines at Buffalo, N. Y., Salamanca and the 
West, with office at Chicago, and the office of commercial agent 
has been abolished. 


W. P. Smith, auditor and general freight and passenger agent 
of the Groveton, Lufkin & Northern at Groveton, Texas, having 
resigned, the traffic department will hereafter be handled by W. J. 
Helmick, general manager. See item in Executive, Financial and 
Legal Officers. 


L. W. Landman, general passenger, ticket and baggage agent 
of the Lake Erie & Western, at Indianapolis, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed general passenger and ticket agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral, with office at Chicago, succeeding O. W. Ruggles, assigned 
to other duties on account of ill health. 


J. B. Martin, traveling passenger agent of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River, at Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, at Rochester, succeeding J. C. Kalbfleisch, district 
passenger agent, resigned. O. E. Jenkins, district passenger 
agent at Syracuse, has been appointed general agent, at Syra- 
cuse, and FE. W. Lane has been appointed a traveling passenger 
agent, with office at Rochester, succeeding Mr. Martin. 


George W. Hibbard, assistant general passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound at Seattle, Wash., has been 
appointed general passenger agent, with office at Seattle. R. M. 
Boyd, commercial agent at Seattle, has been appointed a general 
agent, with office in Seattle. He will have charge of traffic in 
Seattle and suburbs, on Puget Sound north of Seattle, and in 
Alaska. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


R. Collett has been appointed superintendent of locomotive and 
fuel service of the St. Louis & San Francisco, with office at 
St. Louis, Mo. 


F. A. Torrey, superintendent of motive power of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy lines east of the Missouri River at Chicago, 
has been appointed general superintendent of motive power of 
the entire Burlington system, with office at Chicago, succeeding 
F. H. Clark, resigned to go to the Baltimore & Ohio. J. W. Cyr, 
division master mechanic at Hannibal, Mo., has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power at Chicago, succeeding Mr. 
Torrey, and W. C. Walz succeeds Mr. Cyr. 


David D. Robertson, whose appointment as master mechanic 
of the Lehigh Valley, at Buffalo, N. Y., has been announced in 
these columns, was born February 16, 1868; in Scotland. He 
received his education in the public schools of Scotland and 
began railway work September 1, 1883, with the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis, as a machinist’s apprentice, at Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
maining with that company until February, 1890, when he went 
to the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific as a machinist. He was 
promoted to roundhouse foreman in August, 1892, at Pratt, 
Kan., and then served in the same capacity at various places 
until March, 1899. when he was promoted to master mechanic of 
the Southern division, at Herington, remaining in that position 
until September 1, 1904. The same month he was appointed di- 
vision foreman of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at La Junta, 
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Colo., and the following May he left that company to go to the 
Fort Worth & Denver City as general matser mechanic at 
Childress, Tex., remaining in that position until May, 1907. The 
following month he went to the Lehigh Valley as master me- 
chanic at Sayre, Pa. and in October, 1908, was transferred to 
Wilkesbarre, as master mechanic of the Wyoming division, which 
position he held at the time of his recent appointment as master 
mechanic of the Buffalo division. 


Frank H. Clark, general superintendent of motive power of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of motive power of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern, 
with office at Baltimore, 
Md., succeeding J. D. Har- 
ris, resigned. Mr. Clark 
was born at Pecatonica, 
Ill., July 23, 1865. He 
graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 
1890, and began railway 
work with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, as 
- chief“draftsman, in 1894. 
Five years later he was 
promoted to. mechanical 
engineer, and in 1902 he 
was made superintendent 
of motive power of the 
lines east of the Mis- 
souri river. He has 
been general superin- 
tendent of motive power 
of the entire Burlington 
system since April, 1905, 
which office he now: re- 
signs to go to the Baltimore & Ohio. From the time he gradu- 
ated until he went to the Burlington he was engaged in consult- 
ing engineering work. He has done much work for the Master 
Car Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master 
Mechanics’ Association, and during the year 1909-1910 was 
president of the former. 





Frank H. Clark. 


Purchasing Officers. 


W. A. Hammel has been appointed purchasing agent of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with office at Atlanta, Ga., 
succeeding W. D. Knott, granted leave of absence on account of 
ill health. 


Harry F. Lowther, who was appointed assistant purchasing 
agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with office at 
New York, as previously announced in these columns, was born 
May 20, 1868, at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. He was 
educated in the public 
schools at Newark, and 
began railway work Au- 
gust 29, 1881, as a clerk 
and stenographer on the 
Baltimore & Ohio, re- 
maining in the service 
of that company until 
1889. From 1890 to 1893 
he was clerk and stenog- 
rapher on the Louisville 
& Nashville, and then 
went to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific as 
chief clerk in the motive 
power and car depart- 
ment of lines west of the 
Missouri river, remain- 
ing in that position until 
1899. The same vear he 
was appointed chief clerk 
in the motive power and 
car departments of the 
Delaware & Western, and since that time has been in the con- 
tinuous service of that company. He was appointed chief clerk 





H. F. Lowther. 
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in the purchasing department at New York in 1906, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his recent appointment as assistant 
purchasing agent. 


OBITUARY. 





W. F. Lee, roadmaster on the Northern district of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with office at Des Moines, Iowa, died at 
Des Moines on December 19. 


Henry C. Short, for over 30 years general traveling auditor of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, died November 21 at his 
home in Topeka, Kan., after an illness of two months. Mr. 
Short was in railway work for over 55 years, and during that 
time held many positions of trust and responsibility. His ability 
and fine personal character endeared him to a wide circle of 
friends. 


Alexander James Clinton, formerly a civil engineer, who as- 
sisted in the construction of the Hudson River Railroad, died 
December 27, at his home, in New York, at the age of 85 years. 
Mr. Clinton was born in Canterbury, Orange county, N. Y., and 
for a long time was treasurer of the New York State Society 
of the Cincinnati and a member of the Society of Sons of the 
Revolution. He received the decoration of the Order of Bolivar, 
the Liberator, for distinguished engineering feats which he per- 
formed while engaged in the construction of a railway in South 
America. 





South African Railways. 


The railway committee of the Cape Town Chamber of Com- 
merce submitted the following report on October 16, 1910: 
Your committee has considered the great desirability of the 
further development of agricultural districts in the western 
Province, and more particularly the natural hinderland of Cape 
Town—the northwestern districts. Your committee is of opin- 
ion that the agricultural areas in Clanwilliam, Calvinia, Van 
Rhyn’s Dorp, and adjacent districts, including Namaqualand, 
have been too long neglected, while there is also much necessity 
for greater exploitation of the southwestern districts. In re- 
gard to the Calvinia district, the railway line is now under con- 
struction to Graaf Water, 48 miles from Eende Kuil and 177 
miles from Cape Town. From Graaf Water to Van Rhyn’s Dorp 
is a distance of 50 miles and from Van Rhyn’s Dorp to Calvinia 
87 miles, or, in other words, 137 miles will have to be con- 
structed to complete the railway via Eende Kuil to Calvinia. 
During many years past of railway construction in the Cape 
Colony by successive governments, it will be seen from a simple 
reference to the map that the greater part of this fertile north- 
west district has been ignored, and with the projected schemes 
of irrigation there is every possibility that it will develop into a 
large grain and stock producing country. The government sur- 
vey shows that the line from Graaf Water will proceed across the 
Oliphant’s river a few miles south of Van Rhyn’s Dorp, passing 
through Van Rhyn’s Dorp, and then on to Nieuwouldtville by 
way of the Bokkeveld mountains, over Rhyn’s Pass, thence in a 
southeasterly direction to Calvinia. The total distance from 
Calvinia to Cape Town is 311 miles. In regard to the Nama- 
qualand Railway, this chamber has made frequent representa- 
tions to previous Cape governments to exercise the powers they 


_possess of expropriating this line of railway. Some few years 


ago negotiations actually took place with the London office of 
the company, but nothing further transpired. It is exceedingly 
desirable in the interests of the development of Namaqualand 
that this line should be taken over by the Cape government as 
soon as possible. Your committee regards the extension of the 
Caledon line eastward as most important. Here again is a dis- 
trict which is capable of much agricultural development, and 
this would be assisted materially by the extension of this line. 
Your committee therefore recommends, with a view to, the de- 
velopment of all these districts, that the line from Graaf Water 
should be extended to Calvinia; that the government should ex- 
propriate the Namaqualand Railway, and continue the Caledon 
line in an easterly direction. Your committee considers it abso- 
lutely necessary that these works should be taken in hand at the 
earliest possible moment, and recommends that strong represen- 
tations be made to the minister for railways and harbors forth- 
with. 
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Railway Construction. 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Aroostook VALLEY (Electric) —This company is planning to 
build an extension from Washburn, Me., via Woodland and 
Caribou to Limestone. 


BuCKHANNON & NorTHERN.—An officer writes that bids for 
grading will be asked for early in 1911, and contracts will prob- 
ably be let about February 1, to build from the Pennsylvania- 
West Virginia state line, up the west side of the Monongahela 
river to Rivesville, Marion county, W. Va. The principal com- 
modities to be carried by the line will be coal and coke. 
S. D. Brady, chief engineer, Morgantown. (November 25, p. 
1022.) 


CANADIAN Paciric.—Work is now under way by the Toronto 
Construction Company, Toronto, Ont., from Coldwater to 
Brechin, 27.6 miles. 


CarL_ton & Coast.—This company has work under way from 
Pike Crossing, Ore., to Fairdale, four miles. W. B. Dennis, 
vice-president and general manager, Carlton. (August 5, p. 262.) 


Copper River & NoRTHWESTERN.—On October 31 this company 
had in operation 149.5 miles from tidewater at Cordova, Alaska, 
northeast to the crossing of the Kuskulana river, where a high 
cantilever bridge is being built, and it is expected to have work 
finished on the line to a point 160 miles from Cordova by the 
end of 1910. The roadbed has been graded through to the Kenne- 
cott mines on the river of that name, 196.50 miles from Cordova. 
M. J. Heney was the contractor. The work now under way con- 
sists of putting up a steel bridge and about 20 timber trestles, as 
well as laying the track on the remaining section of 47 miles to 
the mines. 


DEERING SOUTHWESTERN.—An officer writes that work is now 
under way on the extension between Deering, Mo., and Caru- 
thersville. It is expected to have the work finished by Feb- 
ruary 1, and the line open for traffic by March 1. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—An officer writes that 
the company is getting ready to lay track on the cut-off between 
Slateford, Pa., and Port Morris, N. J., 28 miles. (September 
23, p. 558.) 


FarMERS’ Exectric Rattway.—This company has been incor- 
porated by residents of Vale, Ore., to build a 25-mile line south 
from Vale. 


GRAND River, MEEKER & SALT LAKE.—An officer writes that 
this company was organized to build trom Grand river, Garfield 
county, Colo., at a point between the towns of New Castle and 
Silt on the joint track of the Denver & Rio Grande and the 
Colorado Midland railways, at which place a town to be known 
as Chapman will be located. The proposed route is north from 
Chapman to Meeker in Rio Blanco county, thence west follow- 
ing the White River valley via towns of White River City and 
Rangely, to the Utah state line. From this point the exact route 
northwest to Salt Lake City is to be determined later. The 
plans call for building about 300 miles. Actual construction 
work has been started on the Grand river, and grading work is 
now being carried out. Contracts for the entire line have been 
let to the Meeker-Rangely Construction Company, Denver. The 
work will be light, with a small amount of tunnel work and a few 
hills and cuts. The principal commodities to be carried will be 
coal, coke, live stock, farm products, lumber, stone and ore, as- 
phaltum, oil and general merchandise. Wm. J. Barenscheer, 
chief engineer, Rifle, Colo. 


INDIANA Roaps (Electric).—According to press reports, plans 
are being made to build an interurban line to connect South Bend, 
'nd., with Buchanan, Mich. S. Murdock, Lafayette, Ind., of the 
Southern Michigan Railway, is said to be back of the project. 


Kentucky HiGHLANDsS RaitwaAy.—See Louisville & Nashville. 


LouIsviLte & NAsHvitte.—An officer writes that work is now 
under way on the Wasioto & Black Mountain, from Baxter, Ky., 





‘line near Saragosa to Alpine. 
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‘to Benham, 28 miles, and from Baxter to Harlan, 2.37 miles; 


also on the Tomos Creek branch, two miles, and on the Yellow 
Creek branch, 2.4 miles; a total of 34.77 miles. The Callahan 
Construction Company, Knoxville, Tenn., has the contract. 

Work is now under way on the Kentucky Highlands Railway 
from Millville to Versailles, 8.50 miles. The Vaughan Construc- 
tion Company, Roanoke, Va., has the contract. 

The Madison & Goodletts is building from Jackson, Ky., to 
Crofftsville, 97 miles. Contracts are let to the Lane Brothers 
Company, Alta Vista, Va.; Madison & Hanger, Richmond, Ky.; 
Jones Brothers, Columbus, Ohio; W. J. Oliver, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
the Luck Construction Company, Roanoke, Va., and Winston & 
Co., Richmond. 

On the Straight Creek branch work is under way from Straight 
Creek, Ky., to Kettle island, five miles. 


Lorain & ASHLAND.——This company has projected a line from 
Huntington, Ohio, to Ashland, 20 miles. N. P. Ramsey, vice- 
president and general manager, Ashland. 


Los ANGELEs Paciric (Electric).—A contract has been given to 
Palmer, McBride & Quayle, Los Angeles, Cal.. for building a 10- 
mile extension from Hollywood to Lankershim. 


Mapison & GoopLeTts.—See Louisville & Nashville. 


MIDLAND CoNTINENTAL.—This company, which was organized 
to build from Pembina, N. D., southwest to Edgerly, about 212 
miles, has completed grading on the first 50 miles between 
Edgerly, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Jamestown, 
on the Northern Pacific. The work has been suspended. An 
officer is quoted as saying that the company proposes to push 
the work next year, and if possible complete the entire line dur- 
ing 1911. F.-K. Bull, president, Racine, Wis. (April 15, p. 
1016.) 


Monterey & Paciric Grove (Electric).—This road is to be ex- 
tended at once to Salinas, .Cal., 20 miles. It is understood that 
the present line to Monterey will be reconstructed to make it 
a double-track broad gage line, from Pacitic Grove, via Monterey 
to Del Monte. 


NorTHERN Paciric—On the Dakota division a new branch 
has been opened for business from Mandan, N. D., west tg Mott, 
129 miles. Train service on the Roslyn branch of the Seattle 
division has been extended from Beekman, Wash., to Lakedale, 
one mile. The Connell Northern branch of the Pasco division 
has been opened for business from Connell, Wash., to Adco, 
60.8 miles. 


Pecos VALLEY & SouTHERN.—An officer writes that an exten- 
sion is to be built from Balmorhea, Texas, through Fort Davis 
to Marfa on the Southern Pacific, or from a point on the present 
T. H. Brigance, Pecos, has a 
contract for some work on the line. The principal commodities 
to be carried include cattle and alfalfa. 


PORTERVILLE NoORTHEASTERN.—An officer writes that work is 
now under way by the Utah Construction Company, Ogden, 
Utah, from Porterville, Cal., to Springville, Tulare county, 16 
miles. Maximum grades will be 1.4 per cent. Track has been 
laid on 5.2 miles. F. U. Nofziger, president, and C. S. Freeland, 
chief engineer, Porterville. 


St, Lours & OxLAHoma.—An officer writes that grading has 
been finished between Dougherty, Okla., and Belton, on 26 miles. 
A line will also be built from Bromide to Coalgate, 18 miles. 
E. T. Brown, chief engineer, Coalgate. 


Tampa & JACKSONVILLE.—Surveys have been made for a line 
from Sampson, Fla., to Jacksonville, 42 miles, also to Brooks- 
ville, an additional 40 miles. 


Wasioto & Brack Mountain.—See Louisville & Nashville. 





The projected railway from Caiman to Paseo de los Indios, 
in the Chubut, will probably not be begun until] 1911. Mean- 
while the wool industry of this territory is rapidly developing, 
and it is stated that representatives of United States mining com- 
panies are to investigate the mineral possibilities of this little- 
known part of South America. ' 
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Railway Financial News, 


Avpia & CENTERVILLE.—Judge McPherson, on the petition of the 
lowa Central, has appointed William Bird temporary receiver. 
The road runs from Albia, Iowa, to Centerville, 24 miles. The 
Southern Iowa Traction Co. claims to have become owner on 
February 9. The Iowa Central operated the road until No- 
vember 26. 


Ann Arpor.—E. R. Lyon, of Strong, Sturgis & Co., New York; 
Frederick Hertenstein, of Cincinnati, and J. N. Thompson, of 
Wilkes-Barre, have been elected directors of the Ann Arbor to 
fill two vacancies and to succeed B. S. Warren. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut.—This company’s 4 per cent. 
debenture bonds of 1910-1925 have been listed on the “parquet” 
of the Paris Bourse. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CuHicaco & St. Lourts.—This company’s 
4 per cent. debenture bonds of 1910-1930 have been listed on tne 
“parquet” of the Paris Bourse. 


Iowa CENTRAL.—See Albia & Centerville. 


New York, WESTCHESTER & Boston.—It is understood that the 
Interborough Rapid Transit is negotiating with the New 
York, Westchester & Boston for a traffic agreement which will 
permit the New York, Westchester & Boston to exchange 
passengers with the elevated line (extension of the Lenox 
avenue West Farms subway) now ending at West Farms. 
The plan is to extend the elevated road further through the 
Bronx. 


OrEGON SHorT Line.—A press despatch says that a report filed 
with the Oregon state railway commission showed that the 
Oregon Short Line had declared 50 per cent. dividends for the 
year 1910. This would amount to $13,675,530. The Union 
Pacific is the owner of all the stock of the Oregon Short Line 
except director shares. 


PitTspURGH, BINGHAMTON & EASTERN.—The circuit court has or- 
dered the sale of this property under foreclosure. 


SouTHERN Raitway.—The court of common pleas of South Caro- 


lina has decided that the taking over in 1902 by the Southern © 


Railway of the South Carolina & Georgia, the South Carolina 
& Georgia Extension, the Asheville & Spartanburg and the 
Carolina Midland was not a violation of the constitutional pro- 
vision of South Carolina against merging competitive lines. 


Sr. Louis & San Francisco.—This company’s general lien 15-20 
year 5 per cent. bonds have been listed on the “parquet” of the 


Paris Bourse. 


Tonorpan & TIpEWATER.—The Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
says that an officer of the Tonopah & Tidewater denies the 
report that the company is about to secure a lease of the Tono- 
pah & Goldfield. 


Tonopau & GoLpFIELD.—See Tonopah & Tidewater. 


Union Paciric.—See Oregon Short Line. 





we 


FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 

Of the railways from Puerto Deseado, Argentina, to Nahuel 
Huapi, 40 miles were completed on August 22. Puerto Deseado 
has now over 1,000 people. A large schoolhouse is soon to be 
erected there, and other establishments are planned to meet the 
growing needs of this Patagonian center. 


It is reported that a railway is to be built from Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, to Port Simpson, a point to the north of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific terminus on the way towards Stewart, the 
scene of recent gold discoveries. The Grand Trunk Pacific engi- 
neers and surveyors are engaged in locating a route for a 
branch line from Fort George, on the main line of the National 
Trancontinental to Vancouver. Thus, though the Grand Trunk 
Pacific will run to Prince Rupert, passengers from the East will 
be able to get to points in southern British Columbia without 
difficulty. 
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Late News. 


The items in this column were received after the classified 
departments were closed. 








The Pennsylvania is reported to be in the market for 800 cars 
for its western lines. 


W. J. McGee, master mechanic of the Tampa Northern, at 
Tampa, Fla., has been appointed master mechanic of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, with office at Mart, Texas. 


The Harriman lines have decided to build 196 locomotives 
of various types. The lowa Central is said to have bought 24 
first-class locomotives for passenger and freight service. 


W. B. Denham, general manager of the Tampa Northern, at 
Tampa, Fla., has been appointed general manager of the Gaines- 
ville Midland, with office at Gainesville, Ga., succeeding E. B. 
Eppes, resigned. 


The Louisiana, Railway & Navigation Company has ordered 
1,000 tons of rails from the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. 
The Kansas City Southern Railway has ordered 1,000 tons of 
rails from the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. 


Frederick O. Becker, chairman of the Western Classification 
Committee, superintendent of the Western Railway Inspection 
Bureau, and superintendent of the Western Railway Weighing 
Association, with office at Chicago, died in Chicago on 
December 27. 


J. H. Hillhouse, traffic manager of the Gulf Line Railway, at 
Sylvester, Ga., has been elected vice-president, and S. Y. Hen- 
derson, commercial agent at Hawkinsville, has been appointed 
traffic manager. The entire clerical force of the traffic and claim 
departments will be moved from Sylvester to Hawkinsville. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, has called a conference of the general managers, district 
superintendents, train despatchers and master mechanics of the 
interurban roads in the state to be held at Syracuse, January 19, 
to discuss all questions relative to the safety of operation of 
these railway companies. The occasion of the call is the num- 
ber of serious accidents which have occurred recently on inter- 
urban roads (mostly outside of the state of New York), which 
accidents were caused by defective methods of operation, deficient 
block signaling or violations of rules. 


The New England Demurrage Commission has opened its office 
at 294 Washington street, Boston. This office has been established 
apparently by and at the expense of the railways, on the recom- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, with a 
view to providing a convenient authority for arbitrating ques- 
tions which may arise between railways and shippers concerning 
demurrage under the new regulations for New England, which 
were recently ordered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Under these regulations the free time for unloading freight cars 
is reduced from four days to two. The announcement is signed 
by A. G. Thomason, commissioner. Mr. Thomason heretofore 
was commissioner of the Northeastern Pennsylvania Demurrage 
Bureau at Scranton, Pa. 


The Pennsylvania Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. A year ago 5 per cent. was declared. The 
dividends are usually declared 3 per cent. in June and 5 per cent. 
in December. The dividend is payable December 31. The Penn- 
sylvania Company declared a semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent. 
in December, 1909, placing the stock on an 8 per cent. per annum 
basis, 3 per cent. having been declared in June last year. In 
January, 1910, a stock dividend of $16.67 per share was declared. 
The regular semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. was declared 
in June, so that the dividend of 4 per cent. just declared restores 
the stock to the 7 per cent. basis which prevailed in 1907 and 
1908. The stock dividend declared in January increased the 
amount of stock outstanding from $60,000,000 to $80,000,000, all 
owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. As this year’s 
dividend is 7 per cent. on $80,000,000 of stock, while the dividend 
of last year was 8 per cent. on $60,000,000, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, therefore, receives in dividends from the Pennsylvania 
Company this year $5,600,000 on the 7 per cent. basis, as compared 
with $4,800,000 on the 8 per cent. basis of 1909. 














William Taylor, formerly in charge of the Southern affairs of 
the Galena Signal Oil Company, Franklin, Pa., has been made 
Southern representative of the Nathan Manufacturing Company, 
New York. 


The Railway Safety Equipment Company, Chicago, has been 
incorporated to manufacture an autoniatic stop device and other 
railway supplies. The incorporators are Clyde A. Mann, James J. 
Sheridan and C. F. Ross. The capital at present is nominal, 
but will amount to $250,000 shortly. The automatic stop will 
be made under the Collord-Rohe patents, which include patents 
on switch connections and semaphore equipment. 


The Hill-Evans Rail Chair & Coupling Company, Belfast, 
Maine, has been incorporated with $50,000 capital. The company 
will make railway supplies and appurtenances, especially the Hill- 
Evans coupling and joint, patent No. 958,241, May 17, 1910, and 
owned by Jesse C. Evans, Palmer G. Hill, Shelton M. White and 
William J. Alexander, of Lumberton, N. C. The directors are 
Austin W. Keating, president; Ralph O’Connell, treasurer; 
Maurice W. Lord, clerk, all of Belfast. The stockholders are 
the four men from Lumberton and the three from Belfast. 


W. J. McBride, whose election as president of the Haskeli & 
Barker Car Company, Michigan City, Ind., was announced in 
the Railway Age Gazette of December 23, has been in the car 
building business 27 years. He first served the Peninsular Car 
Company, which was afterwards consolidated with the Michigan 
Car Company under the name of the Michigan-Peninsular Car 
Company, Detroit, Mich. When the American Car & Foundry 
Company was formed he became assistant to the president, with 
office in St. Louis. He was later made general manager, and a 
little later first vice-president and general manager. He held 
this position until early in 1907, when he resigned to become 
connected with the Haskell & Barker Co., of which he was gen- 
eral manager at the time of his recent election. 


Frederick G. Ely, a director of the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, who died in New York, December 12, 1910, was born in 
Watertown, N. Y., August 2, 1838. His father was Adriel Ely, 
a well-known _ business 
man of Watertown, who 
also held a number of 
public offices of trust. 
His mother was a daugh- 
ter of Judge Foster, a 
well-known judge in the 
early days of Water- 
town, Mr. Ely’s early 
life was spent in Water- 
town. When a_ young 
man he embarked in a 
mercantile business, but 
after a few years sold 
out, and about 1870 went 
to Chicago, where he 
was connected with the 
Chicago office of the 
Davis Sewing Machine 
Company. About ten 
years later he became 
interested in several rail- 
Way specialties, among 
them the McGuire 
freight car door and the 
National hollow brake beam. He became connected with C. T. 
Schoen about 1895, and went into the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany upon the absorption of the Schoen Company, becoming a 
director and continuing as such until the time of his death. 





F. G. Ely. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Rock Drills—The Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, has 
cevoted its bulletin 4109 to the description and advantages of 
the electric air rock drills. 





Supply Crade Section. 


Southern Pacific—This company has issued a well illustrated 
booklet on the Hood River district, Oregon, describing the lucra- 
tive occupation of fruit growing in that locality. 


Boilermakers’ Tools.—Catalogue No. 27 of the J. Faessler 
Manufacturing Company, Moberly, Mo., describes roller flue ex- 
panders, sectional beading expanders, flue cutters, patch bolt 
countersinking tools, etc., made by that company. The cata- 
logue is illustrated and contains 30 pages. 


Graphite Paint—The Detroit Graphite Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has issued a booklet containing interesting facts about the 
making and use of Superior Graphite paint. The illustrations in- 
clude 32 views of notable structures on which this paint was 
used, and also some scenes of its manufacture. 


Ditch Digging.—The E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del., has published three small booklets on 
ditch digging with dynamite. One of the claims is that with 
150 lbs. of dynamite and an iron bar two men can dig 600 ft. 
of ditch 4 ft. deep and 5 ft. wide at the top, through thicket 
covered swamps. Full information and instructions are included 
in these booklets. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





Avucusta, Me.—Plans have been made by the Maine Central 
for putting up a new passenger station in, Augusta. Plans are 
also being made for improvement work, to include strengthening 
the bridge over the Kennebec river at Augusta, or building a new 
bridge. : 


Batrour, B. C.—A contract is said to have been given to C. W. 
Sharp, Winnipeg, Man., for putting up a hotel for the Canadian 
Pacific at Balfour, near Nelson. The structure will be three 
stories high, 205 ft. x 105 ft., with a foundation of cement and 
stone. 


FULLERTON, CaL.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is making 
improvements at Fullerton, including a new bridge and putting 
in new sidings for switching purposes. The cost of the work 
will be about $25,000. 


MarsHALL, Tex.—The Texas & Pacific, it is understood, will 
put up a new passanger station at Marshall during 1911, also 
some new stations at various other places on the line. 


QueEsBEc, QuE.—Bids are wanted up to January 9, by the Quebec 
Harbor Commissioners for the construction, erection and finish- 
ing complete of a Strauss bascule single-track railway bridge. 
Raoul Renault, secretary and treasurer, Quebec. 


Tacoma, WAsH.—The Northern Pacific is preparing plans for 
a drawbridge, it is said, to replace the present bridge over the 
city waterway. The estimated cost of a new bridge is $150,000. 
Temporary repairs, to cost $6,000, are to be made to the present 
structure. 


An indication of the interest taken by the central government 
in the future of railways in China is afforded by the establish- 
ment in September, 1909, in connection with the Ministry of Com- 
munications at Peking, of a school for training railway officials. 
The school is built for 600 students, but the number is at present 
limited to 350, who come from all parts of the Empire and vary 
in age from 18 to 25. There are about 30 teachers, including 
1 British, 1 American (a drill sergeant), 2 French, and 2 German. 
Most of the teachers are Chinese students returned from abroad, 
and they are well paid. The full course is three years, and the 
students are divided into three sections according to the foreign 
language, English, French, or German, taught them in addition 
to other subjects. The curriculum includes the Chinese language, 
drill, geography, history of Chinese railways, mathematics, draw- 
ing, chemistry, physics, traffic management, railway bookkeeping, 
elements of engineering, steam and electrical, workshop adminis- 
tration, and railway company law. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








Items to’ the following effect were published in the Railway 
Age Gazette of December 23, but not in the Advance Sheet of 
December 21: 


Kentucky & Indiana Bridge Company in market, 2 locomotives. 
Nevada Copper Belt, in market, 1 consolidation locomotive. 





The Canadian Pagific is said to have ordered 75 heavy loco- 
motives from its Angus shops at Montreal and the Montreal 
Locomotive Works. 


CAR BUILDING. 
Items to the following effect were published in the Railway 
Age Gazette of December 23, but not in the Advance Sheet of 
December 21: 


Atlanta & West Point, in market, 2 coaches and 2 postal cars. 


Pennsylvania Equipment Company, in market, 25 to 50 second 
hand hopper coal cars. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, said to have ordered 10 coaches and 
2 combination passenger and baggage cars, American Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Great Northern, ordered 500 50-ton ore cars, American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


The Great Northern has ordered 75 50-ton tank cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. 


The New York, Ontario & Western has ordered 450 coal 


cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


The Louisville & Nashville, it is said, will build 200 steel frame 
fruit cars and 400 box cars at its New Decatur shops. 


The Algoma Central & Hudson Bay is:considering an order 
for 392 40-ton steel underframe flat cars, 67 40-ton steel under- 
frame box cars and 55 50-ton all steel ore cars. 


The Canadian Pacific is said to have ordered 2,000 freight cars 
and 200 coaches from its Angus shops at Montreal. This coin- 
pany is also said to have ordered 500 stock cars and 800 flat cars 
froin other firms. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered 500 refrigerator 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company in addition to 
the 1,000 reported in the Railway Age Gazette of September 16. 
The cars -will be built to the same specifications as the previous 
lot. 


The St. Louis Southwestern is in the market for 500 refriger- 
ator cars in addition to 1,500 box cars and 500 furniture cars. 
The box cars and 500 flat cars were mentioned in the Railway 
Age Gazette of December 16; the flat cars should have read fur- 
niture cars. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, as reported in the 
Railway Age Gazette of December 16, has ordered 100 40-ton box 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, to be built 
at Madison, Ill. They will weigh 40,000 Ibs. The inside meas- 
urements will be 36 ft. long, 8 ft. 6 in. wide and 8 ft. high. The 
over-all measurements will be 36 ft. 11% in. long, 9 ft.-7 in. wide 
and 14 ft. high. The bodies will be of wood and the under- 
frames steel. The following special equipment will be used: 
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IRON AND STEEL. 





The Philadelphia & Reading will probably place an order 
shortly for 20,000 tons of rails. 


The Delaware & Hudson is said to have bought 7,500 tons of 
rails from the Cambria Steel Company. 


The Grand Trunk Pacific is in the market for 61,200 tons of 
80-lb. rails and the necessary rail fastenings. 


The Norfolk & Western is reported to have ordered 8,700 
tons of rails from the Maryland Steel Company. 


The New York, Ontario & Western has ordered 5,500 tons of 
rails from the Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Pennsyl- 
vania Steel Company. 


General Conditions in Steel—The exceptional dullness in the 
steel trade is due to the holiday and inventory period. Buying 
during the last week has been at the lowest point of the year. 
Wherever possible, furnaces are being banked for ten days or two 
weeks, until the demand of the finishing mills shall warrant 
their resuming operation. Steel men hope to maintain their pres- 
ent prices and are doing their utmost to avoid making the re- 
duction which was expected. 


SIGNALING. 


The Long Island road plans to install automatic block signals 
during the coming year on nine miles of its road, double track. 


The plans of the New York, New Haven & Hartford for the 
coming year include the installation of the block system on 137 
miles of the road. 


The Union Pacific is putting up mechanical interlocking plants 
at South Omaha, Neb., and Quimby, Colo., each machine to have 
ten working levers. 


The Cumberland Valley has let a contract for the installation 
of automatic block signals during the coming year on 44 miles 
of its line, double track. 


The Boston & Maine proposes during the coming year to in- 
stall automatic block signals on 423 miles of its lines. On 324 
miles of this, the work is already half done. 


The Northern Pacific has electric block signals under construc- 
tion on about 200 miles of its line, double track. The manual 
block sytsem is now in operation on these lines. 


The plans of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois for the coming 
year provide for the installation of a mechanical interlocking 
plant at Hudgens Junction, Ill. and one at West Vienna, III, 
each to have 14 working levers. 


The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company expects to erect 
automatic block signals on 55 miles of its line during the coming 
year. There is a length of 14 miles of single track road which 
will be made double track, necessitating a corresponding change 
in signals. 


The Great Northern plans during the coming year to install 
automatic block signals on 56 miles of its road, double track, 
and manual signals on 57 miles, single track. Three mechanical 
interlocking plants are planned for; namely, Everett, Wash.; 
Summit, Mont., and Java, Mont., each 16 levers. 


The Chicago, Burling & Quincy expects within the coming year 
to install instruments for controlled manual block signaling on 
the lines from Hastings, Neb., to Denver, Colo., 368 miles ; Napier, 
Mo., to Lincoln, Neb., 112 miles; and from Lincoln, Neb., to 
Huntley, Mont., 825 miles. At present the simple telegraph block 
system is in use on these lines. 


The Southern Pacific (Pacific System), expects to install auto- 
matic block signals during the coming year on 107 miles of its 
line. Electric interlocking will be installed at Sacramento, 20 
levers; at Elvas, 52 levers; at Dolgeville, 20 levers; at Alameda, 
2 machines, one of 24 levers and one of 17 levers; at Fruitvale, 
80 levers; at Berkeley, 2 machines, one of 20 levers and one of 
28 levers, and at Albany one of 24 levers. Electro-pneumatic 
interlocking will be installed at Los Angeles, 59 levers, and at 
Oakland, 3 plants of 71 levers, 17 levers and 15 levers, re- 
spectively. 



































































